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PREFACE 



TO THE SECOND EDITION 



In putting forth this edition, in which some verbal 
alterations only have been made, I take the opportunity 
of acknowledging the favour with which the book has 
been received. 



PEEFACE. 



The object of this work is to employ in the illustration of 
Sacred History, the " notes and recollections " of a journey 
through Scripture Lands during the winter and spring of 
1856-57. In the Introductory Chapter I have explained 
the method of the book, and the principles on which it has 
been written. Here, however, it may be well to indicate, 
in a few preliminary words, the direction of my journey, 
and to acknowledge some assistance in the use which I 
have endeavoured to make of it. 

After ascending the Nile as far as Philse, and spending 
some days at Thebes, I went through the desert, in a more 
leisurely and careful journey than is possible in the large 
parties of twelve or fifteen who are hurried on in what are 
called the dragoman's parties from Cairo to Jerusalem. 
In the hospitable family of the Rev. Mr. Lieder, chaplain 
at Cairo, I had the good fortune to meet with the Rev. 
W. Arthur (of the Wesleyan Missionary Society) and his 
accomj)lished lady, who, with W. Clay, Esq. (of New York), 
were my companions in the desert. We took the long 
route by Bissatecn to Suez, and stayed to ascend the chief 
mountaias in the peninsula, as well as to explore the 
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neighbourhood of SinaL After leaving the convent, we 
ascended the central pass of the Tih, instead of going on 
the beaten track to Akabah, and we then went across 
the Paran highlands, by Bcersheba, to Jerusalem. With 
Mr. Claj, I subsequently made the journey from Jeru- 
salem to Petra, where we remained undisturbed for two 
days, with every opportunity for a deliberate examination 
of the rock city. From Jerusalem our path homeward 
was along the usual route, through North Palestine and 
Damascus. And in this latter part of our journey, as 
once before, in " going down from Jerusalem to Jericho," 
we had the advantage of travelling in company with the 
Rev. J. L. Porter, the well-known author of some of our 
most valuable works on Syria. 

To those works I have been much indebted in the 
following pages, and I also gladly acknowledge many 
obligations to Dr. Stanley's Sinai tmd Palestine. Once 
or twice I have ventured to dissent fit>m some of the 
conclusions of this admirable writer; but I should say 
that, with scarcely an exception, we found reason to 
admire the exactness, not less than we did the graphic 
power and vividness, of his delineations. This book was 
written, and partly printed, before tlie publication of Dr. 
Smith's Biblical Cyelopadia. I could not, therefore, avail 
myself, as I should otherwise have done, of Mr. Grove's 
topographical contributions to that work, which show 
most extensive knowledge of his subject, and are models 
of clearness and accuracy. Of the notes to Dr. Traill's 
Joeephiu^ I have made frequent use. But, like all these 

' AQ these notee wen written by "Mi, Iiaac Taylor, who edited the work. 
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writers^ I also am chieflj indebted to Reland's Pakeatina^ 
and Dr. Robinson's Biblical Researches. They have justly 
earned^ as they must always occupy^ the place of standard 
authorities on the history and topography of Scrip- 
tare Lands. Dr. Robinson's volumes were continually 
in my hands all through the journey, and I can truly say 
that in perfect correspondence with his wide and massive 
learning are his abilities as a geographer, and not less so 
are the clearness and accuracy of his descriptions. 

I desire, in conclusion, to make especial m^ition of my 
obligmtions to Mr. Arthur, unto whose large knowledge and 
dear judgment, as well as to his personal kindness, I was so 
much indebted, during our journey in the peninsula. And 
my thanks are also due to my friend the Rev. W. H. 
JiJmstooe, Professor and Chaplain of Addiscombe, for his 
kindness in looking over the following sheets as they were 
going through the press. 

Lomdon, October^ 1860. 



*' The whole polity of the Hebrew nation is seen to be a preparation for 
an nniTenal society which is to spring out of it : their whole literature 
shapes itself to become a mannal for that society. That fundamental idea 
which philosophers say lies at the root of every nation • . . was, in 
the Hebrews, the idea of the coming of a Lord and King of Mankind, no 
less than of their own people. They conld not have been fit for any of 
these ends if they had been less human, and if their polity had been less in 
harmony with the laws of man and the universe than the polities of the 
Greeks and Bomans; it needed to be more in harmony, and must have been 
more so, in &ct, for more has been able to survive, and pass into new and 
diverse forms of society. But being fit for these, because the original laws 
and subsequent developments of their polity and literature lay in such near 
relation with the ultimate laws of hunuui nature and society, they were thus 
also fitted to become the channels of God's revelation of Himself to all 
mankind." — Stbachet's Hebrew PoliHcs, p. 94« 
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INTRODUCTOBY CHAPTEB. 



Thx History of Scripture Lands is the reoorl of occnr^ 
rences tfarongh which the Divine Cause has been carried 
forward, and the Revelation of the Mind and Will of 
God has been given to die world. We possess this 
hi^orj in a narrative, which is connected and conti- 
Dooas from the b^inning ; and the special purpose 
of this volume is to develop and interpret some of its 
details, hj the aid of personal observations, and of con- 
temporary records. 

When the narrative has been completed, it is snch-— espe- 
cially it is so graphic and pictoresqne in the greater part 
of it — ^that it invites, beyond all other histories, snch treat- 
ment for its elucidation. There are, however, certain prior 
and preliminary considerations needfuL The record, which 
it is thus proposed to interpret and develop, is not single 
and homogeneons, but constructed of materials from two 
sources which are distinct in their origin, and their autho- 
rity. We do not find the narrative to which our com- 
ments are to be attached, entire in the Bible. As the 
inspired documents do not contain the history of a State 
or of a people, but of the progress and advancement of a 
cause, so neither is this history presented by them in orderly 
continnify of narrative, but rather in isolated notices, 
that are distinct by frequent gaps and chasms from one 
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onoiher, and wliicli are often interrapted by episodical, 
and apparently irrelevant, statements and narrations. In 
popular ordinary classification they may be spoken of as 
history, bat an exacter account v^ai rather describe them 
as historical memoirs or materials. They are landmark 
records illuminating detached spaces in past time, and so 
carrjdng us back over the course traversed by the Divine 
Cause from the beginning, but they do not present a con- 
tinuously lightened path; and in order to connect them, 
and that the path actually traversed may be seen, they 
need such supplementary notices as may be gathered from 
the sources of ordinary history. Indeed, apart from such 
notices, the historical books of Scripture are not, as history, 
intelligible : the entire document is not in our possession. 
In other cases, the work of the interpreter is finished 
when he has ascertained the meaning of his author, who 
thenceforth takes his place as an independent witness, 
liable to be corrected and revised, and, perhaps, calling 
for supplements and illustrations from other sources. It 
is not so in this case; and this practical modification of 
the sense in which we call the Bible Records history, 
must be considered carefully, and carefully observed in 
the work of interpretation. When, by the best appli- 
ances of criticism and exegesis, we have elicited their 
meaning, that meaning must be considered fixed and 
incapable of correction ; it is certain and authentic. But 
it is only a portion, the separated masses and columns, of 
a structure, for the completion of which the Book itself 
calls for our researches into every source of information 
that is accessible. Monumental sculptures and inscrip'- 
tions, the traces of ruined works which have been exca- 
vated^ or which are now crumbling on the earth's surface. 
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tablets^ coins^ medals^ the researches of philology — all th Ae, 
along with contemporary records^ must be made use of by 
the interpreter^ in order that he may read his document 
entire, understanding its separated portions, and connecting 
them in an unbroken line with one another. 

The Bible itself distinctly indicates the directions in 
which we are to look for this added knowledge; and it 
enables us to fill up, more and more completely, the un- 
noticed periods of the sacred history. From one to another 
of the epochs described by the isolated firagments of the 
Scripture annals, we can pass on continuous and illustrated 
ground; and, from these supplementary portions, light 
is cast on either side of the adjacent statements of the 
sacred record, as firom the same source it is difiused and 
made to permeate through the very substance of those 
statements. They are made more definite and more 
significant; the progress and order of events, jB:om the 
opening of the record, is not only before us now in 
connected plenary significance, it is more fully lighted 
up, more yividly illustrated, as we advance; so that the 
whole line of history, considered as the chronicle of a 
series of occurrences, is placed before us in clear, intelli- 
gible, consecutive succession — that is, we may say, through- 
out miraculously perfect ; for, while part has been given 
by special inspiration, the supplementary portion cannot, 
in many instances, be ascribed to anything less than a 
providential conservation of the materials j&om which it 
has been obtained. 

Now, it is to the narrative when thus completed, and 
not simply to the inspired firagments of it, that our illus- 
trations are to be attached ; and we must, therefore, first 
combine and weave it out of these heterogeneous materials. 

b 
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The following work^ therefore^ consists, in fact, of twa 
parts. There is, first, the oompihition firom the sources, and 
in the manner above indicated, of the oHitinnoiis history; 
sod then there are the illustrations which may be hdpAil 
in elucidating it In both parts oar path is such that we 
must advance in it cautiously, and under the guidance of 
principles clearly ascertained and stated. And here, there- 
fore, it may be well to say a few words of the terms on 
which those varied materials of the history are to be 
combined, and upon the law of their mutual relationa. 

At the outset, then, it may be affirmed, or rather it 
nuty be claimed, on behalf of the supplementary fiicts, 
that they are as real and authentic, and in this view as 
worthy of attention, as those are whose blanks and chasms 
they supply. If these have been given by special inspinir- 
tion, it is not less true, as has been said, that the others 
have been miraculously preserved, as, again, open places 
sre clearly left, for the information supplied by them, in 
the sacred canon. For example, those tablets and rock 
inscriptions which disclose the state of the Mesc^ta* 
mian plains in the time of Abraham's migration ; the tomb 
paintings which set Egypt before us during tlie settlement 
of the Israelites in Gbshen, and which record the changes of 
dynasties that ended in the Exodus; the exhumed testi* 
monies as to the nature of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
civilization, — ^ftimish information which, while it is not 
more, is certainly not less, authentic than is that which 
is written down in the documents whose blanks are sup* 
plied by it Moreover, it is there found where the blanks, 
the silence, of those documents significantly direct us to look 
Ibr it This must be distinctly stated: we must feel that 
^he information which supplements the Bible history is as 
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nil SB is tliat which the sacrod liistory itself convqrs^ 80 1^ 
no feeUe jealousy^ or unwise timiditj, may hinder ns fiom 
OHOg it freelj and confidently for the porpoaes that may be 
serredby it 

No solicitnde as to its authority, or as to its poipose and 
jodf in sapplementing the sacred records, need be eaatet^ 
tained. Yet, on the other hand, we must bear in mind 
its imperfection, and the consequent limits of our employ- 
ment of it For first, it is fiur more firagmentary than 
the other ; we can only find it,here and there, in parts and 
moEBda. Moreover, it comes to us uncommented on, and 
unexplained ; no living voice accompanies it to expound its 
meaning and its purpose. Out of fiusts that are literally dead 
it is derived ; and plainly, therefore, no inferences flowing 
finomitmay impair and invalidate any of the statements with 
wliidi it is brought into connection. In other words, the 
new wiat^^rials must come in solely for supplement and 
illustration, never for revision, or for collation. The Bibl^ 
and these notices which supplement its annals, are not two 
independent witnesses upon level ground, which may be 
ccmfinonted with the view of eliciting the actual truth, by 
means of a comparison between them. We may thus 
collate the Nineveh inscriptions and the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt with Herodotus, but not with Moses and the author 
of the Book of Kings. We know that they are trust- 
wortfay, and no conclusions firom any other witnesses may 
be permitted to disturb our confidence in any statements 
which we have once clearly and surely ascertained are 
Iheiis. We are now speaking only of inferences firom 
these conserved surviving witnesses. Any discrepancy 
in matters of hd, between them and the explicit statements 
of the sacred volume, cannot be contemplated, as it has 

52 
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not occurred. Our remarks relate solely to conclusions 
that may be drawn from the materials in question; and 
any discrepancy between them and the explicit statements 
of the sacred volume is a reason for at once putting those 
conclusions aside, either as erroneously obtained, or as 
imperfect, in consequence of deficient data for supplying 
them. 

From the form and methods in which these supple- 
mentary materials are furnished, this principle or rule of 
employing them may be inferred* The fact that, though 
unquestionable, they are thus broken and scattered, as 
well as lifeless, at once dictates it. And it is indefinitely 
confirmed by the uncertainty that attaches to them, when 
regarded chronologically. Those who are charged with 
the task of sorting them in order of time, or of eliciting 
firom them systems of chronology, give the most varied 
and discrepant results.^ And how then should we allow them 
to discredit an authentic witness, when this uncertainty as 
to their respective dates leaves us in doubt whether they are 
so placed in time as that they can be confronted with him ? 
Besides, no chronological boundaries are clearly marked in 
the earlier portions of the sacred volume. We must abandon 
the hope of arranging the primeval stages of the history 
with precision, and of measuring accurately, even in cen- 
turies, the exact length from its starting point of its 
downward flow, or, again, if we could fix this, of estimating 
the exact distance of that point ftom the beginning. There 
are, as is well known, three distinct systems of chronology 
given in connection with the inspired text ; and that whic 
is in most common use is, in important instances, blemishc 
by inconsistencies that are only to be explained by such 

' See Appendix, Note A. 
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cormptioii of the text as adds to the perplexity here 
spoken o£ Had the chronology of the Bible been single 
and defined^ then^ in accordance with the principles above 
laid down, it must have overroled every intimation from 
inferior and ordinary sources* But as the case stands, in the 
uncertainty which here besets us for a long period on both 
sides, we can but distantly approach to a synchronization 
of the events communicated from our two sources of inform 
mation* And in this synchronization, those which we have 
called the supplementary materials must, both on account 
of their greater vagueness as shown by the discrepant 
results that have been obtained from them, as because they 
are broken, scattered, lifeless, unexplained, while yet they 
are authentic, bear a part that is only secondary and sub- 
ordinate. 

In this aspect they must be regarded, while yet, in weav* 
ing into continuous narrative the history to which our 
illustrations are to be attached, we may use them freely and 
confidently in whatever quarter they may be found. — Being, 
then, in this manner, and in subjection to these rules, com- 
pleted, the history must next be handed over to the traveller, 
that his special work upon it may be accomplished. Here 
then, is the region of the special labour of the writer of this 
volume : the record, thus entire, is to be illustrated, and 
brought into relief: as far as possible it is now to be 
reanimated, by means of those pectdiar aids which nothing 
will frimish but actual inspection of the scenes where 
the history was transacted. 

For all history, however accurately written, is, of neces- 
sity, partly written in language that needs to be translated ; 
and for this purpose it must be carried away and read in 
the very scene where the events occurred, that are described 
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in it The original langnage of large portions of every 
record is found in the shape, and aspect, and propertieB of 
the material firamework of its narrations. The groond, the 
climate, the physical rehitions of the country, the levels and 
configuration of its surfiEice, its rivers and its coastSy its 
sky, its soil, its temperature, the form and scale on which 
all these are £suhioned — and then, again, its domestic and 
national usages, the costume of its social life — all these 
are not accessory, but essentia], portions of the narrative. 
They determine, and shape, and animate it They give 
the rate of its intensity, and the line of its dizectioii, and 
the mould of its development Hence they constitute 
part of the language that conveys it; and whatever words, 
therefore, represent them, must be often and closely col- 
lated with the original, that they may be duly valued and 
understood ; the mere names that designate the features of 
the country, its rivers, mountains, pkins,— must be 
continually defined and realized by free detail and de- 
scription: the significance of geographical terms and 
phrases must be interpreted by means of particulars 
that are precisely given, and that represent, as nearly as 
may be, in known equivalents, the unknown value and 
emphasis of the original expression. In its soil, and sky, 
and climate, in its yet surviving social usages, we look on 
the very things of which the text of the history gives us 
the symbols and representatives; and we must render 
these, by minute^ particular description, into forms thai 
will accurately represent them to the reader. Correctly 
as they may be written down on the page before him, each 
allusion to the material framework of the history will 
actually mislead him, if he is no<^ in diis way, by this 
reference to the very state and complexion of the places 
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iDBlmcted to correct and modify tboie cooceptkms of it 
wUch lie luM deoriyed from hit own perianal experience; 
or, if tbe words of the historj are accnratelj rendsredy 
jet, fior the emphans of them, he is dependent npon the 
9gBDCj BOW wpoksD, ot, and this is what is meant by saying 
Aat it mnat be earned awmy, and read on the scene of its 



For personal knowledge of the conntry, and exact in* 
limncj with its characteristic featores, with its shape, its 
(rodndB, its climate, and its aides, and, as inflneoced by 
tiMMb with the social usages- of its oocopants, we here 
daim more than is generally assigned to this part and aid 
in Ustoiical interpretation. We speak of it, not as fiuv 
■Ainfi advantagaons and int ere st ing illostrations of the 
hisfeocjy bot as famishing portions of the original history 
jjatif, of the fisrms it was cast in, of the aq)ect it assumed* 
We here already alluded to it as the source of verbal 
iOnstratians, so that the traveller's observations are ab- 
solutely essential to the success of the labours of the 
phikloger, who must turn to him for the equivalents of 
terais that are otherwise inexplicable. We have alluded 
dao to that emphasw of the narrative, those disclosures of 
its tone and q^irit, that can be given only from this source, 
evea when the terms of it axe accurately understood. And 
to Aese two uses of travel this also may be added that, by 
meana of it, the course and order of the occurrences, as 
^ven in any record, can alone be harmonized and under- 



The use of travel in illustrating narratives, in odwr 
words, the dependence of history upon geography, may be 
definitely itated tmder these three heads. And it is re- 
markabty exemplified in the case of the sacred record. 
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It isj indeed^ essential^ if the history is fully to serve its 
purpose of acquainting us with the circumstances and 
events through^ and amidst, which the Divine Cause has 
been carried forward during the period over which the 
inspired history extends. For what has been called the 
emphasis communicated to them from the above-named 
sources, often represents and determines that personal char 
racter of the agents in it, which is, in this case, necessary to 
be apprehended. The Divine Cause, at certain epochs in 
its progress, is represented to us by the conceptions 
respecting it in the minds of those who are thus brought 
forward, and by their personal demeanour. Hence the 
framework of the narrative here stands blended, or rather 
is identical, with its very substance. And so it is that 
those who, by travel or study, have vividly realized that 
framework, have felt that hereby another aspect has been 
cast over the sacred volumes ; in a degree not experienced 
in the case of any other record, it has become a new book 
to them after this vivid realization has been effected. 

Moreover, it is remarkable, yet not more so than analogy 
might have led us to expect, that, as this realization is of such 
consequence, of such essential moment, in the instance of the 
sacred history, so, in this instance, it is more practicable, 
more easily effected, than in any other that can be named. 
The certain accuracy of the Bible story, its marked objec- 
tiveness, its fresh and vivid colouring and costumes, the 
singular clearness and precision with which it reflects the 
scenery of the transaction represented in it, the innumerable 
points of its contact with the surrounding material world ; 
then, again, the settled features of the East, its fixed 
usages, the stereotyped forms and monotonous tone of 
Orientalism, which are now almost what they were during 
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the whole period that Scriptare comprehends; and e^-^ 
ciallj the hard and sternly marked character of nature as * 
it exists in Palestine, and is developed there ; — all these 
causes make this collation of the representative, with the 
original, language of the inspired records easier, and, 
at the same time, more striking, more impressive and 
productive, than such a collation in any other instance 
that can be named. And this is as true of the supple- 
mentary, as of the primary, canonical. Divinely given 
records. Nearly the whole of them — ^indeed all until the 
later chapters of the story — ^being derived from Eastern 
sources, are as much advantaged by the collation, have 
as large and as available room for it, as the original 
narrative to which they are attached, which they com- 
plete and, historically speaking, perfect. So that, upon 
the whole, it may be said that hardly any history, cer- 
tainly no ancient history, can be so accurately, intelli- 
gently, fruitfully, perused as this can, in those portions of 
it that have been shaped and moulded by its material 
firamework, and by the outward form and constitution of 
the individual, family, and national life that constitutes its 
subject 

But then, it must be observed, how the use of this means 
of interpretation, this going from the representative to the 
original language of the record, whereby the sacred history 
is brought more vividly before us than any other — demands, 
while we employ such aids to understand the history and to 
value it, a special regard to the great characteristics which 
separate it from ordinary records. What we now speak 
of, is a characteristic apart from the inspiration of the 
inspired portions of it. It consists in the fact that, its moral 
and design being now in our view complete, this should 
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be carried back into every page and fragment of it from 
the beginning, in order that each particnlar event it d^ 
ecribes maj be nnderatood In yarying degrees of inferior 
meaning, this may ako doubtless be a£Srmed lespeetmg 
every chronicle of human life, and of national progreas and 
transactions. Its moral significance when it is eompleted, 
the bearing of ita design when this has been fully maoH 
fested and wrought out, sends back a reflex light under 
which every part is more intdligently contemplated, and 
more perfectly understood. But incomparably more than 
this backward illumination from the advancing pr o gro s s of 
the history may be discerned in Scripture. Most eminently, 
every part of the sacred record needs to be oontemplated 
in the light that emanates from it as a whole. Not cniy 
do its closing pages give profounder, intenser meaimig 
to those which are earlier in the series, but they there 
bring into view objects, persons, and oocurrences which, pre- 
vionaly,and apart fr<«ithem, could not be discerned. E^^ 
cially they enable us to see The Presence, all through 
the transactions detailed in them, of the Divine Guide and 
Ruler of that people whidi was chosen to unfold His revebir 
tion, and of whose history they are tlie records. We shall, 
indeed, discern His presence in all history, if we read 
it with devout thoughtfulness ; for has He not controlled 
and ordered all the counsels and movements of man from 
&B beginning? Is not all history, in one view, the 
revelation of Himself unto mankind? It is so, indeed ; and 
yet, on this path, in this scene, amongst this pe(^le. He 
disclosed Himself, as He did not elsewhere. Through the 
movements of thb history especially. He determined to 
reveal Himself. So that He is to be seen there, as He is* 
not in other regions, and amongst other people ; and tUa 
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marked and signal distinction of the inspired record mnst 
e?er be borne in mind while it is pemsed. 

Such* howeyer, is the outward framework of the storj, 
80 distincdj marked and living and permanent are all its 
features^ so arresting and impressive is it while it thus presses 
obtmsiTelj upon the mind, so entirely is the attention 
absorbed hj it, that the traveller, and the reader who 
applies his observations, is perpetoallj liable to overlook 
this retroepective significance of the fbtore in relation to 
the pasty this bearing of the advance and of the conclusion 
of the iastory, upon its earlier scenes, and on the initial 
stages of its progress. Thus its intenticm, and The Pre- 
sence tiiat should everywhere be discerned in it, may, by 
this means, be hidden. Those striking peculiarities of its 
€figiiidi language, which have been adverted to, cause him 
who witnesses them to feel as if he were set back amidst the 
very circumstances of the narrative, while it was proceeding. 
In each station occupied by him in his observations, his 
views are thus limited by the boundaries of the events which 
tibere transpired, and the outward dodiing, the forms, the 
words and phrases of the revelation, overbear and obscure its 
inner meaning. Hence the cause of Heaven is liable to be 
ftrgotten in die vivid apprehension of the circumstanoeB 
amidst which it was carried forward ; and the danger of 
resting in them which ever besets those who are, in other 
d^artments, engaged in the interpretation of the history, 
is in this department much increased. One might expect 
tins; and the consciousneas of the traveller verifies the 
caqpectation: the visible, and the human, overbear, while 
he is in the very scenes of the sacred history, the truth 
and instractkm, which the outward transactions were inr 
tended to convey; and, moreover, as each single stage in 
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its progress is thus strongly^ absorbingly obtraded^ he is 
liable to foiget the whole of which it is a part, the majestic 
procession, with its issues in the fiitnre, of which he is 
looking only on one position, in an earlier stage and point 
of its advance. 

So, in various forms, this is commonly remarked by those 
who have actually journeyed over the sacred sites and 
grounds, as it is, in some measure, also felt by others who 
have vividly and intelligently followed them in their pro- 
gress. Indeed, unless previously there has been an appre- 
hension of the heavenly meaning of the earthly story, well 
and firmly grounded, intelligently, livingly, affectionately 
grasped, the consequences of snch near faouliarity with the 
outward framework of the Bible narrative, of living in the 
very scenes of its transactions, may be harmful and in- 
jurious, rather than helpful to belief. Even those who 
have a clear hold of the inward significance, and an 
habitual perception of the issues and inferences of the 
story, when most comprehensively regarded, have found, 
at each point of their progress, that an effort has been 
needful to remind themselves on what they are looking, 
to recollect its actual intention, and to enable them to 
pierce through its outward framework to its essence, the 
cause advancing by means of it, the Presence which it 
has revealed. This has been their experience, while the 
journey, however thoughtfully prosecuted, was going for- 
ward; often it has been productive to them of distress 
and pain. And in natural sequel they have found that it 
is not till after their pilgrimage has ended, and its scenes 
and disclosures, laid up in memory, could be deliberately 
traversed in the light, and under the guidance, of the 
purpose of the revelation, and of its form and meaning 
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as a whole — ^that they have derived the Aill advantage of 
an experience of which they will then think as of the 
most invaloable privilege of their lives. 

Far more profitable to them^ therefore, are such delibe- 
rate recollections of the journey when, through the softening 
of time and distance, the outward is in such adjusted rela- 
tion with the inward, as that this is never overborne by it, 
and where each portion is then seen in its due relation to 
that of which it forms a part, than was the journey itself 
while in actual progress and prosecution. We venture 
the assertion that all who have visited the East, Palestine 
especially, with a religious purpose, will acknowledge this 
to have been the case. And this experience suggests the 
method jp. which the traveller's illustrations of the history 
may be made most largely and effectively available, in which 
he may fulfil the desire whereof he is naturally conscious to 
communicate some of the advantages he feels he has obtained 
in living and moving among Bible scenes. It is that, 
instead of retracing his steps fi*om point to point in the 
order of his journey, he should make this, with all the 
observations collected in it, as they now stand in his 
remembrance, wholly subordinate to an illustration of the 
sacred history, following the order of this from the begin- 
ning. His endeavour will thus be to help others to read the 
Bible, from the outset, as one now reads it who has looked 
on most of the scenes it describes, and seen its habits of 
life, and who has thus, so to speak, been set back in the 
cUstant times, and in the strange lands, with which it is con- 
versant. Ever being mindful, as he journeys in company 
with the ancient men of Scripture, that he is amongst them 
as a Christian, that, in virtue of his privilege of living in an 
advanced stage of the Divine government, he is conscious 
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€i a Presenoe thej diA not always see, of purposes they 
-were nnconscioiislyfiilfilliDgy and of an adyancing cause tlie 
momentousness whereof they did not understand, — he will 
thns endeavoor to picture before his readers, livingly^ 
substantially, as they stand before him, the sncoessiTO 
stages of the history, which was made the yehide of sach 
instmction, the agent of soch ends. 

This appears to be the manner in which the outward 
helps of travel may be used most effectively in that large 
department of interpretation which must be folfilled by 
them. They may thns be employed to translate the repre- 
sentative language of the inspired narrative, to disclose its 
emphasis, its tone, and spirit, and to explain the entangled 
details of its narrative, while, at the same time,«they are 
kept in that rigid subordination to the sacred story, so that 
they shall not overbear, or interfere with, its purport, 
which, as we have seen, the very idea of it, as the record 
of a great advance in the Divine government, suggests* 
In thus attaching the illustrations, at successive points, to 
the history already firamed, we may survey each period and 
all particulars of the sacred narrative in its place and pro- 
portions relatively to, and under the light of, the great 
organic whole whereof it forms a part. Hence, what is 
external and temporary is less likely to press itself un* 
duly on the regards. The distinctive character of the 
history, as above described, is continually recognized ; and 
thus used, apart from all that is transient and incidental 
connected with them, the illustrations are also used fax 
more comprehensively than if they had been collected and 
amassed by themselves, apart from the line of history 
which they interpret, and, as we have said, in part 
translate. 
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MoreoTer^ when thus employed, they not only Olastrate 
the nairative, but bring it out besides into more solid, 
prominent relief, and they thus nnconscionsly deepen 
that sense of the living reality of the record, which, 
abore all things, the trareller in Bible lands most desires 
to canvey to the minds of those who have not enjoyed his 
privilege. In this way, still more nsefnlly than even in 
qnickening and instructing an already existing belief,he may 
originate and impart a sense of the substantial character 
of the sacred history, in cases where it has not yet been 
apprehended, as a series of definite realities. This is the 
method in which materials of the nature employed in the 
▼olnnie should now be made use of in relation to un- 
belie£ Surely the claims of Scripture to be received as 
an authentic revelation are now so weU established that 
it does not need mere apologetic and vindicatory plead- 
ings from this, or, indeed, from any other source. We 
have already been supplied abundantly with witnesses and 
evidences, with vindications and apologies. Another work 
has now to be undertaken, and that use of travel in 
S cripture Lands which is here described, may subserve 
and further it It is boldly to assume the truth of the 
inspired volume, and on this firm ground to bring out, 
without any notice of objectors, and as if unconscious of 
their cavils, the accordance of visible and unquestionable 
facts with that assumption. Is it not, thus, by this same 
method that our hold of the surest modem sciences, and 
our firmest conviction with respect to their certainty, has 
been obtained ? Is it not such logic which links and rivets 
those structures of philosophy that stand most firmly in 
the midst of us ? The very same use should now be made 
of facts that have hitherto been employed only to vindi- 
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cate or illastrate the sacred history ; and, if there be any- 
thing in this Yolome serviceable to unbelief, it will be in 
such an ** evidenee of congmity," such a binding of the 
superstructure on the foundation, that it will be found. 

With these views of the purposes of ** Bible illustrations," 
and of the uses to be served by them, they are here blended 
with the history of which the main epochs, and the chief 
persons and events, are supposed to be familiar to the 
reader. Only so many of these have been introduced as 
might bring forward those views and descriptions, gathered 
from many sources, as well firom his personal recollections, 
which may serve the purposes above described. Another 
and larger fulfilment of those purposes is in the writer's 
prospect, unless, indeed, the work which he meditates is 
even now in progress under tiie hands of one far better 
qualified to accomplish it Meanwhile, this volume is 
commended to the reader's notice, in the hope that it 
may be helpful in enabling him to read some of the sacred 
pages with a fuller insight into their purport and their 
spirit, as well as with a deeper conviction of their reality 
and truthfulness. In these ends the writer's present pur- 
pose will have been accomplished, and in view of them he ( 
will hope that the labour bestowed upon this volume has 
not been in vain. 
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CHAPTER L 

LAND OF THE PATRIARCHS. 

Tss opening period of the history which it is oar object 
to illustrate in the following pages must, of necessity, be 
passed over. In the call of Abraham, while he was yet 
in ** Ur of the Chaldees," we find the beginning of the 
Hebrew Church annals, and they include his stay in that 
country and in Haran, as well as the time occupied in 
hb journey thence unto the " place which was shown to 
hiuL" The events of those years, and especially during his 
progress towards his final settlement, would readily admit 
the kind of elucidation which every history derives from 
the scene and framework of the transactions contained in 
it, when the narrative of them is given at any length. 
But the scantiness of our materials in this period compels 
us to omit all notice of it. We must first take up the 
record at that much later epoch, when, having already 
passed through his future territory, Abraham at length 
took up Ida abode within its limits. 
5 1 
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There he and his successors in the chieftainship were 
settled for upwards of two centuries. It was apparently 
the only region of the country capable of being inhabited^ 
and having resources sufficient for the sustenance of his 
large community^ that had been left vacant by the two 
great migratory expeditions which had passed, in this 
direction, from the primeval settlement They had long 
before spread themselves over the whole land, except on 
this southern part of it, even to the uttermost limits of 
the promised territory. The richest and most fertile 
tracts had been first occupied, and were still covered 
by commimities of the Hamitic settlers.^ The Shemites 
of the second migration were occupying the districts that 
were in the next degree desirable; and of the still less 
eligible regions, this alone remained* Nor may we hesitate 
to say that it had been divinely reserved as the first of the 
Hebrew Church Lands ; for the more we learn of its rela- 
tive position in regard to surrounding countries, and of its 
own distinctive characteristics, of the social relations of the 
community which was settled on it, and of the local influ- 
ences that wrought upon its occupants, the more clearly is 
the wisdom of Heaven recognized in its special adaptation 
to the purposes for which it was chosen and consecrated. 

The limits of the country are not more dbtinctly 
marked in the sacred record than they are by the nature 
of the ground itself, and of the adjacent territories on every 
side of it ; and much of the history that was transacted on 

t « All the CaoMnites were Scyths (or Hamites). According to tlie 
inicriptions, the Ehatti, or Hittites, were the dominant Scjthie (Hamitic> 
nee, and thej gare way veiy slowly before AramfanB, Fhcenicians, Jews, 
wbo w«Rre the oii^ eztensire Semitie immigrants. The Hittite capital wa« 
<m the Eophmtee."— Sir H. BxirXiOnovs Jowru. AmaL Soc toLx?. p. S30. 
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its snr&ce is pennaiientl j written, in characters that cannot 
be effaced or altered, in its configuration and structure, in 
its natural features and resources.' 

In ''journeying towards the south," we first enter on 
it near the end of the mountain surface ' that fills up the 
central space of that part of Palestine which lies west of 
the Jordan* After emei'ging firom the paths that wind 
amongst the clustering hills beyond Hebron, we come upon 
the richest portion of the patriarchal territory, in the 
broad green valleys, and hilly pastures which soon descend, 
through numerous intricate and entangled passes, into the 
moorlands that open on the wilderness. Thence it extended 
as far as to the shore-line, where the wilderness country 
gradually and gently flows in upon its pastures. From 

* Tan de Yelde (toL ii. pp. 74-148), Bobinson (Bib. Bes. yoL i. 200- 
211; M. 196-207, 2nd edit), and Dr. Stewart {Tent and Khan, pp. 192-224), 
gm the moat tniaCWortfay and graphic deBcriptiona of ihia region. Dr. R'ii 
inxk waa oontinnallj in my hands during our joomey on the west and east 
fides of it ; on tiie west from Wady Jaifbh, through Beersheba and Dho- 
heifj^ to HebroUy and afterwards on the east» in the usual route front 
Jemsalem to Petra. Extracts from the journal which I kept daily on both 
linea, are marked J. in the following notes. 

' The natore of this mountain snrfiuse may be understood by nn»g4Timg 
a dnstered mass of hills (the highest rising at Hebron to tbs hei^t of 
9,029 feet) standing on a plain, which slopes steeply from the Mediterranean 
to the Jordan yalley. This mass, about 70 miles long from Esdraekm to 
the wHdemess, and, on an aTerage, about 25 broad, declines gradually, or 
sinks in leaser eminences^ in the finmer direction, but stands in abrupt 
precipi ce s orer the lower ground upon the east. The wilderness conntiy 
(tm) towards which it descends upon the southymust be carefiilly dia> 

tingniahad from the desert (rmsn)* '^^ iMttet word, which denotes aa 

arid and utterly desolate spot, is used in the singular, to indicate the parched 
and naked chasm through which the Jordan flows, and which extends from 
the Dead Sea to ^ Gulf of Akahah. For a fhUer description of this part 
of die patriardial territoiy, which forms the northern border of the Panui 
wMemess, and die aetdement of the Hebrows for thirty-ei^t of their forty 
years' waoderiDg, see Ch. in. 

1—2 
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west to east it was measured from the belt of sand that 
immediately succeeds the Shephelah, or Philistine plain, to 
the precipitous heights which overhang the Ghor and the 
wild desolate valley of El Arabah. These are the limits 
of the territory, which covered about twenty-five miles in 
the first of these directions,^ and about twice that distance 
in the second. The wilderness portion of it forms the high 
north-western corner of the broad plateau, or table-land of 
Paran, which here slopes westward from its boundary on 
this side of the Arabah, and south-west towards the Wadv 
El Arish, through which, as the drain of the whole region, 
its waters flow into the Mediterranean. Far and wide the 
eye wanders over an undulating and broken surface, an 
almost uniform blending of moor and down, and of low 
uplands. Spacious and thinly-covered pasturages, sur- 
rounded by low and narrow hills, or rather embankments, 
as some of them may be called, are mingled and varied, 
here and there, with richer spaces, and occasionally are 
broken by heights bolder and more abrupt Such is the 
general aspect of the country to one stationed in the centre 
of it, and looking, in an eager first glance, discursively 
upon its features. 



* That is, measuring from Hebron to Wady Jaifeh. There the desolate 
spaces of the wilderness cease on what we may call the shore line, where it 
flows in on always cnltivated territory. " Soon after starting this morning 
(from Wady Jaifeh) we came upon — strange sight! — patches of groond noder 
cnltiyation, and growing barley and oats. Farther on we found extensive 
traces of field enclosures. At 11.30 we reached Berein, and rested under 
the shade of the first group of trees we have seen since leaving the garden at 
Sinai. The whole country around Eboda was evidently under cultivation. 
Wide grassy swards, and ploughed fields, just before we reached this Wady 
Abeyad, where we are now encamped, show that thli region was included 
in the ' South ooantry.'"— ^., April ISth. 
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Imagine an observer so stationed, on one of the low hills 
that surround the plain of Beersheba. In the north his 
prospect is bounded bj the long and gently-ascending 
range of the Judean heights ; and if he had come thence, 
he would remember the narrow, and entangled passes which 
led from that quarter, with the little hills rising up in 
nipple form on every side of them, having around their 
roots rich deep plots of soil that opened out between each 
cluster into wide luxuriant plains. Far away towards 
the south, in an easterly direction, his view would be 
limited by occasional masses of mountainous dimensions 
when they are compared with any of the eminences closer 
on his station. In that direction the stony surface of the 
wilderness succeeds the thin pastures around him, into 
which it extends in gulfs or bays. Not till he neared the 
western boundary of sand would he obtain any glimpses of 
the sea ; but directly eastward in his view a long row of 
purple hills overlooked an open garden territory, well 
watered everywhere and of prodigal luxuriance, but 
having a climate in the extremest degree enervating and 
oppressive ; as again, beyond those hills, were broad and 
fertile table-lands, well adapted for the support of the 
giant race by which they were then occupied.* 

In no part of the prospect was there any loveliness, 
or any features of greatness and sublimity. None of the 
luxuries of landscape scenery met the eye on any side. 
Every aspect of the country that might be called beautiful 
is seen in the narrow section of the mountain district 
immediately on the south of Hebron. No lakes or rivers. 



* ** The Emim dwelt in the land of the Moabites in times past, a people 
great, and manj, and tall as the Anakixn." — DeuL ii. 10, 11. 
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or masBes of foliage, or deep rayines, or any lofty, tower- 
ing heights, are within range of sight to one in the 
centre of the territory. The mountains which have jnst 
been spoken of come near enough in sight to break the 
monotony of the yiew on approaching the southern and 
eastern boundaries ; and verdant recesses are occasionally 
met with, especially in the passes leading down through 
the Judean hills. For a few weeks late in spring-time a 
smiling aspect is thrown over the broad downs, when the 
ground is reddened with the anemone, in contrast with 
the soft white of the daisy, and the deep yellow of the 
tulip and marigold.^ But this flush of beauty soon passes, 
and the permanent aspect of the country is — ^not wild 
indeed, or hideous, or frightftilly desolate,^ but, as we 



^ '' Now (at Beeraheba) we came in view, north and north-east, of the hills 
of Jad»a; and as we went on oar way there was the richest profusion of field 
flowers I ever beheld. Imagine the Sussex Downs enclosed on all aides bj 
gentl j-rising embankments, and cover them with flowers of golden and purple, 
and, above all, of scarlet hues, and you have the plain of Beersheba as I saw 
it. Flocks of sheep and goats, of camels and asses, were browsing eveay- 
where, but we saw no oxen. • . . Through a long winding pass, singularly 
beautiful with its living green, and with the beds of golden flowers in the 
middle of it, we came to Dfaoheriyeh, beyond which we were in the hill- 
country of JudsBa. Naked grey rocks, swelling and rounded in their ootr 
lines, and here and there covered with rich verdureby the terrace cultivation, 
gardens, vineyards, and frequent walls, snirounded us everywhere, while we 
were still some distance fix>m Hebron. ... I ahall never forget the glaring 
gray of the hmdscape just before (at 11a. m.) we rode up the hill, whence 
we had our first view of the old city." — J., April 15th. 

^ Except in the wilderness country borderingon the Dead Sea. This, with 
few exceptions (as at Engedi), has probably always had the naked, wild 
appearance which it now wears. — ** The whole district here, from Arad to 
Sebbeh, is nothing but a bare arid wilderness, an endless succession of yellow 
and ash-coloured rocks, without grass or shrubs, quite uninhabited, without 
water, and almost without life."— Van de Velde, voL it p. 99. He also speaks 
of firequent tncm of volcanic actton among the rocks, which, in even terrific 
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may mlj, austerely plain, — a tame nnpleasing aspect, not 
causing absolute discomfort while one is in it, but left 
withoat one lingering reminiscence of anything loyely, or 
awful, or sublime. 

Aa for the soil, the thin and scanty verdure, barely 
coyering the limestone which spreads almost everywhere 
beneath the desert surfSace, sufficiently eiqplains its nature* 
Here and there patches of deeper earth, and richer swards, 
dumps of trees, vary these pastures of the wilder- 
; as again ihey are broken by wide areas, thickly 
covered with shrubs of considerable height and size* These 
leatores mark not only a sinking of the rock surface, but 
the abundant presence of water, which is seldom lacking 
in any part of the region. It is found everywhere, and in 
mmy parts the supply is ample ; as might be inferred from 
the heavy rains of the winter season, and from the '^ streams 
of the south " that pour down from the Judean hills, and 
gweep over the surface through its drain, in the Wady £11 
Arish, into the Mediterranean. These rains fall in great 
abundance towards the beginning of winter, and at its close, 
as it is passing into the spring months. Heavy fsdls of snow 
are frequent, and the frosts are sometimes severe.® The 
dryness of the ground, however, and its nearness to the 
aea, as well as its exemption fit)m bleak winds, prevent the 
winters fix>m being inclement ; nor, on account of the high 



eover its whole rarfiice. The yiews of Sebbeh and Masada, in 
Be Train's Jotqthtu, gire an accurate idea of this region. 

* Dr. Stewarty who trayelled over this country in the late winter months, 
fr e «i ii eo tly mentioiis the serere cold. When he was within a few miles (S.) 
cf BfiwtfiiaMi on Feb. 15, he writes {Tmt and Khan, p. 204),-^'<The grass 
aioond the tent was covered with hoar-frost when we awoke, and the water 
In the ihwimkih Was fitnen." Beersheba is 1,100 feet abore the sea. 
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level of the ground^ are the summers oppressive ; the heat 
is never enervatiDg or unhealthy. 

Such; in its outline and general features^ was the 
patriarchal territory-the ground upon .vhich first the 
chosen family^ the Churchy was called and stationed. 
The upper part of it^ among the hills on the south of 
Hebron^ was shared with the people which inhabited that 
city; but the moorlands situated on the lower levels the 
** pastures of the wilderness," appear to have been occupied 
solely by the patriarch. No hindrance would be interposed 
to bar his occupation of them by the community in Hebron, 
or hj the enervated and profligate inhabitants of the plain 
which they overlooked upon the east, where Lot had taken 
up his residence. Indeed all his new associates would rather 
welcome the presence of the strong man and his retainers, 
as a protection against the marauders of the desert They 
could not, at all events, grudge him the ground of his new 
settlement ; for, excepting the country over which he liad 
passed in his day's journey from Bethel, it was the least 
desirable province or district of the land, the whole of 
which had been promised to Abraham ; and, after he had 
assured himself that the guiding Hand had indeed led him 
to this station, he might be greatly surprised when he 
contrasted it with the more fertile and wealthy districts 
included within the limits by which his covenanted posses- 
sions were defined. 

For the limits of his future territory had been made 
known to him, and he had actually travelled over a 
considerable portion of it ; but, compared with many of its 
districts — for instance, with the rich Damascus plain, with 
the woodland pastures of the Hauran, with the beautiful 
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and luxuriant valleys of Central Palestine where he had 
so desired to settle ; nay, even with the garden country of 
the territory immediately bordering his settlement on the 
north — ^how bare and poor were these pastures of the wil- 
derness, these moorland plains, these thinly-covered hiUs I 
On the other hand, it was an improvement of his position 
upon the vast sandy wastes of Haran,^ with its severe 
vicissitudes of climate, though at first he had missed the 
mighty river of his Mesopotamian settlement, with its 
tributaries. And how much better, too, were these bare 
uplands — scanty as their resources were, and devoid of 
beauty and of luxury — than a place on the rich Chaldean 
plains, or in the verdant Nile valley, which he had lately 
visited, or even in the richer countries he had heard of 
in the far west, when an abode there involved his asso- 
ciation with their superstitious, enslaved, and profligate 
inhabitants I 

Here, at all events, his tribe was £ree &om that social 
contamination which he chiefly dreaded. While he had 
frequent opportunities of communicating with surrounding 
nations by means of the caravans which crossed his 
territory, and while he was in habits of friendly inter- 
course with the simple community then occupying Hebron 



' Hftimzi, which was the scene of Crassos* defeat by the Parthians, is 
twen^ miles soath-east of Orfiih (Edessa). The position of it was pointed 
oat to Bnckingham {Travels in Mesopotamia), "in a barren desert, and 
where the horizon is as level as that of the open sea." As the name signi- 
fies, it was ** a diy place," treeless and waterless. It was, however, always of 
considerable importance, as the junction of three great caravan routes ; one 
towards the Tigris, through Nisibis ; another southwards, to the great towns 
oo the Eaphrates ; and the third south-west, towards Syria. — See Bitter, 
ErdJkwmde, zi pp. 291-299 ; where he has collected all that is known of 
Hanm and its ndghbouiiiood* 
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and its neighbourhood^ his society was yet, by its posi- 
tion, so fenced and secluded fix>m corrupt intercourse, as 
to be exempt firom any of the miRrhieft flowing from that 
quarter* 

Moreover, the aspects of nature around him were 
propitious to intellectual soundness. None of those local 
impressions that are fiiyourable to dispositions of murkiness 
and £uiaticism, nothing overwhelming and terrific, wrought 
upon the occupants of those downs and vales. Nor, on the 
other hand, were there any of those soft and romantic influ- 
ences that might stimulate the imagination in gay fimciful 
creatbns. The Divine agencies that were meant to work 
on the minds of the people, wrought there without abate- 
ment or interference. Nor were the resources of the 
country insufficient, if they were not ample and exuberant. 
With diligent cultivation, the land under ordinary circum- 
stances yielded adequate supplies ; and, in times of scarcity, 
Egypt, with its boundless grain resources, was accessible 
by a four or five days' march across the route, lying 
south of the encampment, over which Abraham had twice 
journeyed In respect of climate, the ground was emi- 
nently fitted for training and nurturing men of valorous 
and robust natures: no position more favourable tor 
healthful physical development could have been chosen- 
Brave and hardy warrior shepherds — strong sons of the 
wilderness, as we may call them — ^naturally grew up in 
Abraham's encampment 

Indeed, no others could have occupied his position. 
The outcast races of the desert,^^ which had largely sub- 

>* ** The ontetrt raoM of the desert** The penmsnla wbs ftheadj, in 
Abraham's day, oremrn by the wandering Bedoidns, iHio appear, e?en at 
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sisted on the fertile spaces around Beersheba^ and been 
aocustomed to make predatory incursions thence on the 
grounds of the wealthy proprietors of Hebron, and to 
plunder the richly- laden caravans that passed through the 
neighbourhoods would naturally resent the settlement of 
the patriarch and his retainers. Only strong and valiant 
men could have kept these lawless bands in check. So 
it was, as before remarked, that the presence of Abraham's 
communis was valued on this account And, doubtless, 
their valour was often proved and exercised in resisting 
the onsets of these marauders. We know how they showed 
it in the drfeat of the invaders, who had easily overcome 
the dissolute and enfeebled races living there under a 
tropical climate, in the neighbouring Yale of Siddim, deep 
in the unhealthy valley of the Ghor. Hastening up the 
Jordan valley with the impetuous zeal of vengeance, 
Abraham's troops overtook the Hamite army when it was 
tertbg from its long and weary march on the woody 
heights of the Phoenician settlement of Laish. It fled, 
while the patriarch and his confederates pursued them. 



thst tmie, lo haTO been known by the name of Amalekites (Qen. xiy. 7.) 
It does not affisct thit eondnsion, that Amalek was the name giren to one of 
Btan'e grandtont ; once, with the Bedonm tastes of the Edomito fiunilj, it 
was aoi mmatmal that tiie name ofthe founder ofthe great desert race shodld 
be taken for ^designation of one of the chief members of that family. Abol- 
isda (De Sack's Exeerp. ear Almff^ p. 548) says that Amakkites was the 
of one of tiie Arabian tribes ; and ooUecting the later notices of them, 
lir isMnlts upon the Israelites after the Exodus; in their invasion of 
BUee tine doruig the time of the Judges; and in the war npon them by Saul 
and David, and by the Simeonites on the sonth coantry, it seems most pro- 
bable that it was a designation applied to all the Bedouins of that early 
period. They stood hi relation to Abraham as the three Arab tribes, the 
Jchalin, the Tstedieh, and the TiyAhah, who now oecnpy his ground, stand 
to the pr opiie to ri at present liying around Hebron. 
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along the road of liis former journey^ as far as the out- 
skirts of Damascus. And then, in memorable assertion 
of his divine calling, he wrested from them the spoils of 
their tyrannical aggression, and by the mighty valour of 
his righteous and free spirit raised an effective barrier 
against the enlargement, in that direction, of the Babel 
tyranny from the blighting shades of which he had gone 
forth. The vanquished forces had, no doubt, been thinned 
and weakened by disease in the pestilent region they had 
been overrunning.*^ But still, the valour of Abraham's 
retainers, their courage and strength, were proved by this 
great victory, and were acknowledged with marked respect, 
after their return. Not even the modest, noble generosity, 
which was manifested by the great chief when Melchizedek 
met him, would more impress his neighbours than the 
warlike prowess of this immigrant race, which was occu- 
pying the scanty pastures in their neighbourhood. 

Their valour, indeed, must have occasioned some 
uneasiness in the minds of Abraham's confederates. For, 



" This expedition of Chedorlaomer — identified by Sir H. Rawlinson with 
Kador-Mabuk, who bears on the monuments the title of Apda-Martn, or 
"Rayager of the West/' — ^is naturally enough supposed, from the details of 
his enterprise, to have been undertaken on account of an interference with 
the commercial intercourse carried on, by means of caravans, between the 
]Nile and the Euphrates. These caravans would cross the Faran wilderness 
by the oasis known as the "Oak of Faran " (Gen. xiv. 6) ; passing Ain 
Weibeh (Kadesh), they would go through the Vale of Siddim, over the 
highland country of the Rephaim and Emim, then north-eastward across the 
Damascus plain, and so through Tadmor to the northern fords of the 
great river. This was the route of Chedorlaomer's expedition. See Tuch*s 
" Remarks on Gen. xiv." {Joum. of Sac. Liter. voL ii. p. 80), which, how- 
ever, are confused by his acceptance of Mr. RowUnd's theoiy respecting 
Kadesh, and bis identifying £1 Faran with Elath or Aileh, the port of the 
east gulf of the Red Sea. 
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how could thej expect the communit j which had manifested 
such power, to remain content within its narrow limits 
between them and the wilderness ? And the only direction 
in which it could extend its possessions was northward. 
The Hebrews had already spread themselves over all the 
spaces which they could occupy on the south : the coast 
dwellings on the west were not suitable to their habits. 
Eastwards, first the unhealthy climate of the Ghor, and 
then the power of the races on the highland country 
beyond, forbade any movement in that direction. The 
resources and self-control of the patriarch were, therefore, 
the only protection of the dwellers in and around Hebron 
against an aggressive movement on his part. 

In this view we have an explanation of the respect and 
deference which was manifested to the new settler. And 
the same consideration throws light on the nature of the 
discipline imder which the patriarchal society was living, 
and on the terms of its existence. Is it not probable, or 
may we not say certain, that often, in the course of the 
animated conferences of Abraham's followers, under the 
tent canopy or in the circles gathered round their night 
fires, they would urge him, as the leader of men who had 
so approved their valour in the recent overthrow of the 
Babylonian kings, to take up by force his position in the 
richer territory, which they had twice visited, and with 
the resources of which they were so familiar ? Even if they 
did not advance as far northward as Shechem, the Hebron 
province, and the country to the north of it, as far as Salem, 
was incomparably preferable, and more secure as a resi* 
dence for their community. Reproaches for indifierence to 
the welfiure of his retainers, and even menaces of revolt. 
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would, as these eonsidipnitioDS were brought forward, be 
encountered by the patriarch in his yisits, as he went, to 
and firo, to ihe different stations where his flock were at 
pasture, or where their scanty crops were growing np. 
There were foreigners in his encampment— others as well 
as the Egyptian Hagar and Eliezer of Damascus — to remind 
his fellow-countrymen of what, with more enterprise on the 
part of their leader, was within their reacL Nor could he 
himself be unconscious of the disappointment, of the sad- 
dened and depressed feelings, that haunt men who know 
they possess large energies, and are bound down to a sphere 
humble and contracted*^' Such temptations^ arising firom 
the position and limits of his territory, must often have 
beset Abraham* If, however, he had yielded to them, and 
engaged in aggressive war upon his neighbours, it is almost 
certain that the people, who were now guarded by the 
severe conditions of their abode, would have descended on 
that same path of debasement down which these envied 
societies in his neighbourhood were now tending. Whether 
this consideration influenced him or not, it was an efibrt of 
principle, a struggle of fidelity to his vocation, which kept 
tl» patriarchal society on lie gromids which it occupied to 



u fYboB impressiaD is deepened when we bear in mind the extent of Abm* 
ham's acqoaintance with the existing dyiUzation and movements of the world. 
He was living in Ur (Mngheir), one of the great cities of ancient Babyloni* 
(Bawlinson's HerodotuM, voL i. pp. 313, 447), when his summons came. 
Afterwards, at Hanm, he was in direct line of comnranication between tlie 
western Japhetic commnnities and Nineveh and Babylon. His jonmej 
ftxmi Haran had brought him along another lino of movement by Tadmor 
and Damascus. And he had visited Egypt, and seen the great wonders 
already existing in the Lower Empire (c. it p. 31). He was, there- 
fore, personally fiuniliar with the whole extent of human progress in his 
tims* 
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ibe end of its ezisteace. And in this effort and strng^e its 
members were encouraged by emphatic renewals of the 
assurance, that larger national prosperity wonld in time 
he secured to them by abstinence from the aggressions to 
which they were prompted, and that by their fidthfnl 
adlierence to their calling they were securing adyantages 
in which all mankind wonld hereafter share. 

This moderation and self-control in not pressing into the 
nei^bonring territories, which they had evidently fiarce 
eoongh, as well as favoorable opportonities, to subdue and to 
^propriate, marks a high tone of diaracter and nobleness 
of feeling in the patriarchal encampment, not only in. 
Abraham himself, but in others also associated with him. 
Mindfulness of their Church mission and calling, and fidth- 
fiilness to it, were indicated by this selfnrestraint. Itoonid 
not, of coarse, be borne by any who did not cordially sym- 
pathize with their leader's purposes and sprit of obedience; 
and of those who knelt with him in worship around Jeho- 
Tab's altar, and who diared the testimony which was there^ 
in those bare solitary pastures, alone in the whole world 
maintained, many fiuled to sympathize with him cordially^ 
and some went rebelliously astray. So that, frcxn time to 
time, his encampment was thinned by departures from it, 
either to the wilderness, or to the established settlements 
that were accessible in the vicinity. With Ishmael, and 
with ^ the sons whom Abraham sent away into the east 
country," others, the children of his old retainers — as 
afterwards Esau and those likeminded with him — ^were 
associated. Some would join the frequent caravans which 
traversed his territory {torn the eastern ports of the Bed 
Sea, on to the settlements, especially those of Phosniciay 
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in the norths -or which went along the western border 
between Egypt and Palestine." This wonld give them 
the means of re-uniting themselves with the great com- 
munities which they had left, if they were so disposed j 
While for those who desired a freer life, as wild roamers in 
the wilderness, it was always possible to join the tribes 
already occupying the desert spaces of the peninsula. In 
other words, for natures averse, on either side, from the 
severe form and method of the patriarchal life, its ground 
afforded an outlet, through which these foreign eleihents 
might be drained off and separated from the general mass 
and body of Abraham's associates. 

Thus continually purged by the frequent departures of 
those who though amongst them were not of them, the 
patriarchal household was kept comparatively pure, and the 
integrity of its profession, and its fidelity to its mission, was 
unimpaired. They who remained in it apprehended with 
Abraham their position and calling as witnesses of truth, as 
revealers of the heavenly kingdom, and were willing along 
with him to make the efforts needful to carry out their 
charge and commission. Nor were they left without special 
assistance in those efforts. Besides the constant ministra* 
tion of The Mediator among them, the destruction of the 



" The main caravan rontes lay between — (1) Egypt and the Philistine 
plain ; (2) Egypt and Damascus, as in note on p. 12 ; (3) Egypt and Aka- 
bah; (4) Akabah and Philistia; (5) the Edomite countiy and Philistia; and 
probably (6) between the Egyptian mines of Silr&bit el Khadim and Pales- 
tine. All of these, except (3), would pass through the patriarch's territoiy. 
Moreover, there is reason to believe that the Philistines were already a mer- 
cantile community, and that there was intercourse between them and the 
Phconicians already settled on the north coast If this were so, it completed 
the patriarch's means of interconrse with the entire world, bo far as it was 
inhabited at that time. 
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two depraved cities in their neighbourhood — close under 
their eyes, for as they looked beyond the eastern limits of 
their country Sodom and Gomorrah were full in view — 
this destruction protected them from an influx of corruption, 
deadly on account of its nearness, as it also manifested the 
omnipotent righteousness of the government under which 
their fidelity was maintained by them. 

Against the vices which had brought on that sad 
catastrophe the patriarch had uttered an emphatic protest, 
not only in profession, but by the severe purity and high- 
mindedness which characterized all the society owning his 
allegiance. The maintenance of such an example was one 
part of his Church mission. And he was remarkably placed 
for its execution. His moral influence was diffused far 
and wide through the report of the caravans, which would 
contrast the honour and generosity of the patriarch's retainers 
with the inferior tone of all the other communities and 
setdements through which they passed. In the great Sheikh 
Abraham's encampments — if nowhere else — they were 
assured of courteous, honourable entertainment. And no 
less would high moral power be exerted by liim among 
die communities of central Palestine. As a prince of God 
he dwelt, and moved, freely in the midst of them. And 
when the day came that he was to be laid beside his 
wife in that sepulchral cave, which, in severe adherence 
to his long purpose of abnegation, he had purchased, when 
he might have claimed, or seized it — the tall forms of the 
giant settlers of the place mingled in reverential sorrow 
with the company of mourners that had come in from tlie 
pasture-grounds upon the south to celebrate the patriarch's 
obsec^uies. For, in token of his widely-extended influence, 

2 
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Ishmael and his wild troopers appeared on that occasion^ 
to acknowledge the honourable chieftainship of the great 
man whose remains henceforth consecrated the mountain 
valley of Hebron as their most holy place.** 

When the occasion ended^ Ishmael^ with the other 
sheikhs of the desert clans^ returned to their encampments 
in the distant wilderness^ and Isaac remained to pursue the 
same moderate^ governed^ and self-devoted course in which 
his father had £uthfully guarded the heavenly deposit, the 
ereat world-treasure, that had been entrusted to him. The 
Lnd patriarch's traBquU habits, and his temper devoid of 
enterprise, gave a security that his career would be ftilfiUed 
within the same limits, and in a copy of the same usages, 
which Abraham had observed. Beersheba, Gerar, and the 
vale of Mamre, are, accordingly, still the localities brought 
forward in his history. Wells, flocks and herds, closely- 
attached retainers, pacific intercourse with the desert tribes, 
friendly alliances with the chiefs among the early settlers 
— ^in short, his father's life, secluded, moderate, prosperous 
at [the same time, and advantaged by the culture and 
civilization of the period*^ — this was the course of Isaac, 
as, like Abraham, he continued to the end of his days, 

not receiving the promises," but patiently abiding amidst 



(( 



^* This reverence is still perpetuated in the name, £1 Kliulil, the friend 
(t. e. of God), by which the present town is known amongst the Bedouins. 
Of all the "holy places/' Uebron is the oldest, and has claimed more 
vcnemtion than any other consecrated spot on the earth's sur&ce. By the 
Jews it may well be regarded with more religious reverence even than Jeru- 
salem, as it is more directly connected with the calling of tlieir nation. 

**^For, as is suggested in note, p. 14, it is surely a great error to confound 
the patriarchs with the Bedouins, as they are now living in those {mrts. 
This is frequently done in consequence of the resemblance, in certain particu- 
hn, between^the Anb and patriarchal life. But no one who has erer passed 
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the hmnble and narrow circumstances wherein he awaited 
their fidfilment. 

Thus, the second stage In the patriarchal history of the 
Church passed forward in a faithful maintenance of its two-* 
fold purpose. Now, however, it was in jeopardy : dangers 
assailed it ; and the temptations of its position on either side 
were kindred with the disposition of the two men on whom 
the chieftaincy would devolve in the event of Isaac's death. 
For, still hovering near the encampment on the south and 
east, and in habits of necessary intercourse with it, were 
the firee and lawless bands of the mere roving Bedouins, 
subsisting by the plunder of caravans and by the chase — 
wild, ungovemed, as they have ever been. Their habits 
had always accorded with the tastes of many in the 
patriarchal encampment; and these — headed by Esau as 
their representative — seemed willing to merge the chosen 
fiunily among the mere desert clans : in which state and 
habits of life, its Church mission would, of course, have 
soon been utterly forgotten. As, on the other hand, the 
communities on the west offered unto the more thoughtful 
and scheming in the community, inducements to take up a 
position, and engage in pursuits, that would have implicated 
them in enterprises of aggrandizement, which were not less 
alien from the objects of their calling. The Philistine and 
Phoenician settlements in their neighbourhood, whose 
vessels were in view from some of their western hills, 
and again the caravans from Egypt and the farther East, 

«Dj time amidst the squalor of a Bedouin encampment, as wo did in going 
from Jerusalem to Petra, or who has had experience of the cupidity of a 
modem sheikh, can feel that this is a true reflection of the patriarchal lift 
as described in Scripture. The true parallel of the modem Bedouins was 
teen in the Amalekites of Abraham's dajs. 
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suggested mercantile adventures that would have been 
welcomed by that party in the community of which Jacob 
was the representative. If he and his brother^ such as they 
then were, had succeeded to their inheritance in due course, 
the nature of the territory suggests the probability, or we 
may rather say the certainty, that the Hebrew community 
would have been split into two portions; one part, under 
Jacob, absorbed in the settled communities of Palestine, by 
taking up the occupation of merchant-travellers ; while the 
other, retaining the old pasture-grounds, and holding them 
with a strong arm, had established itself as the first of 
the mere Bedouins of the peninsula. 

Isaac's recovery, and his subsequently protracted life,^^ 
turned aside these dangers just when they were most 
imminent Esau, become impatient of home restraints, 
went aside, with those like-minded, and established another 
community on the mountain valleys, amidst the range 
familiar to him, as he chased the gazelle and the wild 
boar among the broken passes leading into the Arabah ;^7 
while, at the same time, Jacob was being trained through 
the severe discipline which was needful to eradicate fix)m 
him those propensities that would have interfered with his 
faithful guardianship of the great deposit when it came 
into his hands. 

In comparison with the bare tame pastures of his 
paternal settlement, Esau deemed that he liad made a good 
exchange in the grand and ample mountain country, from 



*^ Isaac's recoverj and protracted life, af^er what ho looked upon as a 
mortal sickneKS, appears, from Cxen. xxxv. 27-29, where his death is men- 
tioned, as haying occurred after Jacob's return from Mesopotamia. 

" StBDkfa Sinaiand Pakitine, note, pp. 161, 162 (Ist Edit) 
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which he expelled the Horites, or troglodyte inhabitants.^* 
After passing the desert boundary, the soil was richer, and 
the country better adapted for defence. Moreover, he 
there commanded the long route which communicated, by 
way of the Red Sea, between Arabia and Egypt on the 
one side^ and the Phoenician settlements and communities 
in the west of Syria on the other. 

In all respects it was outwardly advantageous, as an 
exchange fix>m his ancestral state of life, and especially in 
the possibilities which it opened of a settled permanent 
condition. This seemed impossible upon the patriarchal 
ground. Constant movement, to and fro, was necessary 
for the support of an encampment on those thin pastures. 
The erection of walled cities on that moorland territory, 
was only possible to those who could throw them forward 
as the advanced stations of a community which had its 
seat and centre in the fruitful provinces further to the 
north, or in the rich corn-lands of the plain upon the 
west. Constant vigilance, especially under the liability of 
famine visitation, was needful to maintain the ground; 



M Kaliflch (in GexL xxvu. 39) has strangely misrepresented the character 
of the moontain-valleys of Edom, in order, as it seems, to justify his transla- 
tion of that verse. He says, '' the region of Mount Seir and the deserted 
diftricti to the north and north-west of it, belong, perhaps, to the most 
desolate, sterile regions of the globe." This is trae of some of the " districts" 
in question, e, g, of the Arabah, but certainly not of the mountain valleys of 
Edom above. They resemble the best of that part of the patriarchal territory 
which was included in the hill country south of the mountain plateau. On 
the east of the Seir range, between the mountains and the great desert, are 
fertile lands, which now support the inhabitants of several large villages, 
betides growing supplies for the great yearly caravan between Damascus and 
Mecca. (Bob. vol ii. p. 154; Irby and Mangles, c. vii.) Besides, the position 
gST« easy access to the rich country of El Bclka, on which (Gren. xxxii.) 
EiftQ seemi to have had right of transit and pasturage. See Ctu IIL 
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and management and forbearance were also required, bo 
as to avoid injorions assaults from the neighbouring 
communities.^^ 

No improvement of the status of the patriarchal fiunily was 
possible, so long as it was confined within its appointed 
limits, and while all sources of aggrandizement were cut off 
from it. These conditions were needful, in order that its 
Church mission might be frdfilled. When Jacob came to 
take the head of it, he had been disciplined and chastened 
into submission to this humble and monotonous allotment; 
though, like Abraham, he too could now compare its dis- 
advantageous features with the luxurious provinces east of 
the Jordan, and with the fatness of the Shechem vallej. 
In the secession of his Mesopotamian sons frx)m his encamp- 
ment, and their preference for the more advantageous 
territory in the north, we see another consequence of the 
character and peculiarities of the country, which have been 
so often adverted to. Men of energy, who knew what was 
lying in the world beyond their limits, could not have 

'^ There are now standing on the wilderness section of the patriarchal 
territory the ruins of seven towns, of considerable extent, belonging to the 
Boman and early Christian period : viz. of Berein, Ebodah, (?) Behoboth, 
Elosa, Beersheba, Thamara, and Moladah. (Dr. Stewart's sheikh told him 
of another city, two days' journey £. S. £. of Rch&ibeh, called £1 Abdeh, 
where the houses are still standing, and fit to live in.) Robinson gives an 
accoont of all, except the first, which he did not visit Our own impression 
was, that he somewhat exaggerates the extent of Rehoboth and Elosa, and 
that Beersheba was larger than he supposes. Hero " he is careful andaocn- 
xatc, as usual, except in his account of the extensive ruins on the north bank 
of the watorconrse. They appeared to us more important than be repro* 
sents them, and we made out the foundations of a large and solidly built 
church."— J. The population of Elusa and Beersheba could not have been 
less than 5,000 each. The ruins at Berein, which Dr. Stewart suggests may 
be identified with Lahai-roi, and which Robinson did not yisit, are as exten- 
sive as those at Behoboth. 
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stayed themselves there without a purpose^ and unless 
accompanied by a Presence that would compensate for all 
outward disadvantages. But^ fix>m the day that Jacob 
parted from his now powerfiil and wealthy brother at their 
father's sepulchre^ That Presence had been his familiar 
associate^ and into the grandeur of that purpose he had^ 
at length, truly entered.^ 

In spirit he had perfectly become one with those who 
adhered to that covenant with Noah, which was the subject 
of the Church's witness in the world, and who had accepted 
it as the true account of the Divine character, and of 
man's position and relations. That was the testimony 
which Jacob held ; and, holding it, he was assured that the 
true condition of things, the actual order of the universe, 
was more perfectly known and reflected in his encampment, 
than in any of the countries which lay above and beyond 
the hiUs, or across the seas and desert on either side of 
him. With his newly-acquired knowledge of the causes 
of the falsehoods and the evils that had risen up in other 
communities, he acquiesced in the contracted limits and 
moderate resources of the ground on which his lot was cast. 
All this he now saw was needful for the pure and faithful 
maintenance of this deposit, which, in its divine virtue, 
would at length overpower all the wrong and wickedness 
against which it was a protest This was sure, though 
the consummation was, as yet, far off. And meanwhile 
Jacob knew, that, even then, he and his ancestors had 
not held in vain for two centuries their position on those 
moorlands, in those quiet vales. Conservative and re- 
medial influences had issued from them, even through the 

^ Benson's Hulsean Lectures far 1822, pp. 342-353. 
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unworthy members of the society who, from time to time, 
had passed away from it. As, again, those who had 
tarried among them in journeying to and from the great 
mercantile stations, would be the means of conveying, far 
and wide, some intimations of the witness they were there 
maintaining. 

Such anticipations of the future, whereof these tokens 
were before him, mast have arisen and stirred in the 
old man's soul, when it was raised high into one of its 
prophetic moods. And they consoled and strengthened him 
in his loneliness, amidst his accimiulated sorrow, — while he 
was carrying his burden patiently, refraining and controlling 
himself, until that memorable day when the tidings came 
that at once compensated him for all the anguish he had 
undergone, and which, as he believed, betokened the near 
frilfilment of those promises, his faitli in which it had been 
such a struggle to maintain. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

GOSHEN AND THE VALLEY OF THE NILE. 

Fbom the hill country^ and open moorlands of the south 
of Palestine^ we go down to the green valley of the Nile, 
and the broad alluvial plains through which, along its 
many branches, it flows into the Mediterranean. This was 
the settlement of the chosen family through the next two 
centuries of its history; and their guardianship there of 
the deposit entrusted to them, consecrated it, so that Egypt 
became one of the Church Lands of the Hebrews, and 
was hallowed as the abode of God. The details of that 
picturesque and interesting narrative which recounts the 
circumstances of their removal into the country, and of 
their settlement in it — ^when illustrated by its ruins, and 
sculptures, and opened tombs, and by its present condition 
— so vividly represent that second site and platform of the 
inspired history, that we may look on it almost as we look 
on the scenes and movements actually around us. 

The position of their settlement is identified, by the 
description of it, with that wide-stretching, and in the upper 
part well-watered, plain, which lies between the Tanitic 
branch of the Nile, and the desert on the south and east* 



* The coimtrj did not, at all events, extend beyond these limits on the 
west. Bat, as it is impossible, neither " is it of value, to fix upon any one 
district on the east of the Nile, and to represent it as the Goshen o*. Genesis 
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This plain had been gradually raised by the deposits of the 
river, brought down through many centuries, and, while 
firm and hard enough for the occupation of a large com- 
munity, it was, by its structure, of exuberant richness and 
fertility : in this respect, ** the best of the land," as it was 
described. If it were surveyed from some point on the 
banks of the Tanitic channel, winding northwards through 
its course of nearly one hundred miles to the sea — ^then, one 
looking eastward from north to south would have seen a 
green and open prospect, covered over its entire extent 
by canals and dykes which fed numerous smaller channels, 
that were spread, as in a sparkling network, over the 
whole country. Beyond, the thick deep pastures were 
suddenly lost in the moving sands of the wilderness ; while, 
southwards, the view was bounded by the eastern hills of 
the Nile valley, and nearer, by a desert region, with thin 
and scanty pasturage, which would remind the Hebrew 
occupants, as they led their flocks into it, of the inferior 
districts of their late settlement, just where that passed 
away into the open spaces of the wilderness. In most 
respects, however, the physical features of their new 
territory, its climate and productions, and its consequent 
habits of life, were in strongly contrasted opposition to 
those *of the habitations from which they had removed. 

There was an almost level surface now around them, in 
marked unlikeness to the broken, undulating aspect of their 
late abode. In the distance, hills were visible, such as they 

• . . Nor, indcc<l, is it difficult to find more than one tract of land agreeing 
with the few certain criteria given hj the inspired writer." The name (Sept. 
Tt<riv *Apapiac) appears to denote genemlfy that part of the Delta which 
bordered on the eastern desert, and on onlj one part of which, at first, tfafi 
Hebrews entered faito potsesstovL 
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saw on their horizon in the South of Palestine^ but nothing 
broke the level of the view immediately aroxmd them. 
Some of the elders would be reminded of their Mesopo- 
tamian settlement : the Nile would recall the Euphrates ; 
but^ in comparison with the thin and scanty soil of their 
recent settlement^ how rich and deep was this ! With what 
profusion its gifts were almost spontaneously lavished! 
How plentifully covered with luxuriant crops of wheat and 
rice, with thick and rank grass, and gigantic plants, and 
richly tufted reeds I ^ How beautiful the orange groves, 

' This description, of cootm, onlj applies to parts of the Groshen provinoe 
of the Delta, when the Hebrews came into it. Under the circumstances of 
die lower empire (see note, p. 31) at this time, "nakedness " (Gen. xliL 9) 
was a designation appropriate to considerable portions of the territoiy. In 
the absence then, as now, of the enei^ needful to keep it under cultivation — 
whether this arose from the smallncss of the population, or its feebleness, or, 
more probably, from the need to employ a considerable force to protect the 
frontiers on the south against the native race — ^this part of the Delta was 
only partially cultivated, though the regions under cultivation would present 
the i^>pearanoe described in the text The country is such as to require a 
constant struggle to keep it in a productive state. That which Prokesch 
(quoted by Hcngstenberg) says of Egypt generally, is specially applicable to 
this part of the Delta, — ** There is no country ^at cannot better dispense 
with the arts of dvlUzed life. By them it can be made a paradise, and 
without them a desert. During the centuries of Modem Greek, Arabian, 
Hamefaike, and Turkish dominion, when, with few exceptions, nothing was 
done for the country, the inhabitants lived upon the inheritance whidi 
descended to them from the Pharaohs, Ptolemies, and Romans. It is no 
merit to them that desert and morass have not swallowed up all their arable 
kmd. It has decreased in quantity, as the public works of the ancients 
have gradually crumbled, until (more than) half its extent has gone.'' 
Some portions of it even now, as on the plain which occupies the site of 
the island Mycephoris, between two branches of the Pelusian canal, are 
exceedingly beautifril and productive. Villages are found surrounded by 
rich palm groves, in the vicinity of which is " a luxuriance of vegetation 
which makes the country appear like a European ganlen.'' Being what they 
were, the Hebrews, who brought with them large available experience from 
grounds that were desert-bounded, as this was, would soon cover the 
** nakedness " of this land, and make it such as we know it to have been 
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the dense plantations of sycamores and palms ! Even in 
the thickly-wooded Shechem, the foliage was hardly more 
luxuriant, the fruit more luscious. And the Hebron 
gardens could not yie with those on the Nile banks, so 
carefully were these laid out, and so richly stocked with 
pomegranate and cassia, and broad-leaved banana, and with 
clustering vines. In vegetable growths, also, the richly 
prolific soil was most abundant Then, further northward, 
in that direction where it thinned, giving place to the 
marshy surface, or to the crusted nitrous deposits, and as 
the lake border was approached — ^how productive were the 
fisheries I On the numerous islands of the lake there were 
open fertile spaces, still unoccupied, and large enough for 
the sustenance of numerous families, who would think the 
bare hill-slopes they had just left were well exchanged 
for ground that yielded them so abundantly for the most 
inconsiderable toil.* If they felt the summer heats ener- 
vating and oppressive, yet they liad none of the severer 
climate vicissitudes of Palestine. Genial, even delicious 
weather, was enjoyed by them all through those winter 
months, which, on their late upland territory, they had 
found to be so severe. They who roamed over the desert 
spaces to the east and south would feel this most. In 
adventurous border warfare, as well as in the pasturages 
on their frequent wadys, the robuster men of the tribes 

in those proBperoos times, of which the numerous ruins, especialljr of the 
canals, scattered over the whole countiy, bear witness. 

' Lake Menzaleh abounds with ishmds, which appear to have been inha- 
bited from the earliest times, though I believe only Roman remains have 
been found on them. In the carlj Christian centuries thej were as much 
the resort of hermits as the Thebaid, or Upper Egypt Fishing^stations 
like those now at liatareeh, would natnially be established on them by the 
Hebrews. 
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fonnd in those directions the means of a livelihood which 
was well adapted to their wilderness disposition. As^ 
again, it well suited the Egyptians to encourage on the 
borders of the Hebrew settlement a body of such men, at 
once friendly and attached, and used also to the methods 
of that Bedouin warfare, to which the inhabitants of the 
Nile valley have always been exposed, by the predatory 
incursions of the tribes hovering upon it through its entire 
length.^ 

In this peculiarity of the Goshen territory we see an 
adaptation for these, the ruder and more adventurous 
spirits of the patriarchal* family ; as for those members of 
it who had been trained in the habits of Mesopotamian 
life, and who, at the time of their removal, were in the 
enjoyment of the fatness of Samaria, the western portions 
of the country, the banks of the rivers and canals, the 
rich meadows, and corn and garden lands of the Delta> 
were more suitable. 

While such was the position of their retainers — here 
pasturing their flocks, or farming the ground, which gave 
them such rich results with such slender, inconsiderable 
toil, there resisting the forays of the tribes hovering upon 
their limits, and everywhere trafScking with tlieir new 

* In iUiutTation of the service rendered bj the Hebrews, as defenders 
of the north-eastern border of the coontry — the more needful, as soldier? 
would be required in large numbers to guard the southern ih>nticr against 
the Theban kings — it may bo mentioned that Herodotus, in his enumera- 
tion (iL 165, 166) of the eighteen nomes, or cantons, which furnished tho 
entire military force of Egypt— only names two levies in connexion with tho 
Upper country. Tho remaining sixteen appear to have been raised and 
quartered in Lower Egypt, and eleven of the sixteen on the eastern side of 
it. The station of eleven-eighteenths of the whole militaiy force, t. e. of 
the Caksiries, was on the same ground unto which, speaking generally, tho 
name of Goahen may be applied. 
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compatriots for the Egyptian luxuries, which were so 
readily exchanged for the animal wealth in their posses- 
sions — while the dependants^ of the seventy were thus 
employed, the heads of the tribes themselves, Joseph's 
brethren and their sons, had means of frequent intercourse 
with the higher classes, their brother's associates in the 
country. The barges sailing up and down the canals and 
rivers close by their villages, bore them towards Zoan, and 
Heliopohs, and Memphis. In tliose places they were in 
intercourse, on terms of high consideration, with the upper 
ranks, the members of the higher castes, the rulers and 
leaders of the people. Nor would such occasions of inter- 
course cease with Joseph's death. His sons inherited his 
station and distinctions : through Ephraim and Manasseh, 

* The total number of Hebrew immignmts into Egypt must hare been 
considerable, and difficnldes have been raised, quite unaccountably, on the 
supposition that only the sercnty immediate relatives of the chief went 
thither. — " If so, what became of the rest of the tribe ? (Gen. xiL 5, 16 ; 
xiii 1, 7, 8; xiv. 14; xxvi. 14; xxx. 43; xxxii 5, 7, 16; xxxiv.; xxxvi. 7.) 
The story of the assault on the town of Shechem by Simeon and Levi 
manifestly supposes their having a force in obedience to them, since such a 
deed could not possibly have been executed by two men. And does not the 
narrative of their passage fix)m Caiuan, and of the allotment of a large and 
fertile tract of country to them, imj^y that it was the migration of the whole 
clan ? ' Joseph said unto his brethren, and unto his father's house, I will 
go up and show Pharaoh, and say unto him. My brethren, and myfather^s 
house ... are come unto me.' The mention of the seventy alone is nothing 
remarkable, since they were the aristocracy of the nation. Moreover, ' the 
seventy souls that were in Egypt,' are said to have been — not Hebrews — 
but — * of the house of Jacob, and coming out of his bins,* (Gren. xlvL 27.) 
These expressions certainly show that there was a distinction between the 
actual relatives of the patriarch and his adherents. The same passage 
declares that there were others with them, viz. Jacob's sons' wives, who 
were not included among the seventy, but perhaps may have been in St. 
Stephen's number of seventy-five. Let us also remark, that Stephen speaks 
of these seventy-five aM of the kindred of Jacob,'* — Johnstone's Israeiin the 
World, pp. 19, 20. 
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the people gained access to those opportunities of instruc- 
tion and of civilized advancement^ that were needful for 
the purposes of their settlement in Egypt So that^ in our 
conception of the state of the Hebrew people during the 
centuries of their Egyptian Ufe, we must not only think 
of them as clustered together in village communities on 
the green spaces along the river banks^ and on the wide- 
stretching meadows between the canals that flow out from 
it, or as tending their flocks on the desert pastures that 
are adjacent to the broad green plain — ^but as also occu- 
pying quarters in the great cities of the lower kingdom^ 
in Memphis and On, in Pelusium and Zoan. 

These cities had been improved imder the then dominant 
race/ by more than two centuries of , 'progress since the days 
of Abraham, though many of the great works, by which 
the coimtry was distinguished, had already been finished 
in his time. K, during his visit to Egypt, he went towards 
Memphis, he saw the great dyke which Menes had con- 
structed, and the wonderful cemeteries, with their mighty 



* It iB here assumed that the fiileenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth dynas- 
ties of the Hyk-«ho8, or Arah kings (Hyk, king ; Shos, Arab) were occu- 
pjing Lower Egypt fix>m a period earUer than Abraham's 'entrance into 
Cknaan, unto the rise of " the new (not " another ") king," who knew not 
Jo0eph. (See Appendix, Note A.) They were probably a Semitic people 
of the same race with the Phoenicians, who had come, along the Arabian 
ooftst, from an island in the Persian gulf, where they had estabUshed them- 
selrea in consequence of the tjrranny of the Hamite colony, then occupying 
the plains of Babylon. If this account of the Hykshos be true, it explains 
their invasion of Lower Egypt and their expulsion into the southern pro- 
vinces, of the rulers, kindred with the Hamite oppressors in Chaldea, 
whom they found reigning there. How fiur south their tcrritoiy extended, 
is uncertain. Its boundary probably varied at different times according 
to the fortunes of the bolder waifiue ; but the Memphitic nome of the 
Heptanomis, and the whole of Lower Egypt, were always included 
in it. 
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tombs the PyTamids,^ lying between him and the yellow 
range of the Lybian mountains on the west On the smooth 
coating which then covered the outside of the Great Pyramid 
he read the inscription, which told at how great an expen- 
diture of wealth and Ufe, it had been raised, for the selfish 
exaltation of its builders. Already he found everything in 
Egypt on a more massive, solid, and colossal scale, than he 
had witnessed even in the great cities of Chaldea ; andj 
as was said, the two centuries of undisturbed occupation of 
the then dominant race had given opportunity for great ad- 
vancement. In the secluded state of the country, its wealth 
and resources of skill and strength, could only be employed 
in its own aggrandizement. And now, accordingly, Joseph 
saw temples, porticoes, and obelisks towering aloft over all 
the cities of the Delta, in spaces which, he knew, were 
vacant when his great ancestor was there. Massive, heavy 
splendour ; grave mystery ; pompous movement ; industry ; 
mirth, festivity, and suffering ; all in busy animation, under 
the influence of that balmy, exhilarating climate, and all in 
contrast, as strong as can be imagined, to the secluded 
valleys and wilderness pastures of his native home — were 
around the youthful slave, as the Arab merchants carried 
him through the narrow crowded streets to the market 

' In one of tho npixir cells above the King's Chamber in the Great 
Pyramid, Colonel Vyse discovered the name of Suphis, of the fourth dynasty. 
This is decisive as to tho existence of the Groat Pyramid when Abraham 
was in that country. Indeed, it must have been already old at the time of 
his visit. Herodotus (ii. 125} states that tho inscription mentioned in the 
text, was still existing when he saw the Pyramid, and that it was read off 
to him by his interpreter. Though no traces of the inscription, or even of 
the outer coating, now remain, there is no reason to doubt Herodotus' ac- 
count, since the names discovered by Colonel Vyse were written in tho 
cursive hieroglyphicfi which shows that writing had been long in use. 
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where he was to be exposed for sale. How strange, in 
comparison with the familiar sights of his father's encamp- 
ment, and of the neighbouring towns, were the priests and 
officers of state, the royal chariots with their outriders 
and attendants, the mysterious inscriptions which he saw 
everywhere prominent above the great edifices of the city ! 
And over all there was the shadow of one awe-inspiring 
Presence resting I Men felt an oppressive influence upon 
them in Memphis and Zoan, where Pharaoh kept his court, 
in absolute control of the lives and fortunes of his subjects. 
He was not only an absolute monarch, but the kinsman and 
assessor of the awful gods, besides : he was the representa- 
tive of heaven, and of the divinities themselves, amongst 
mankind. It was indeed an arduous struggle to maintain 
that sense of the Divine Presence, that unwavering affiance 
in God, that consciousness of our position as redeemed 
men amongst His creatures, which constituted the precious 
deposit that was committed to Joseph in that place ; and 
few objects of contemplation will come before us of deeper 
and of more suggestive, interest than those which we 
witness, as we see liim firmly holding through the years 
of his prison life those great realities of existence, those 
eternal heavenly truths, which, when we go outside his 
dungeon, and walk through the streets of the city, and 
join the temple processions and assemblages^ we find ob- 
scured and perverted into forms of error that had become 
so deadly in their influence upon the nation's soul. 

Even then there were carvings and paintings on the 
tombs around Memphis,® which still show us the aspect of 

' The paintiDgs on the tombs near the FTramicls, and at Beni Hafigan» 
tome few remains (perhaps) at Abydos or This, and the tableu in Wady 

3 
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the cities^ and the house interiors, such as they were when 
the Hebrews settled in the country and adopted as their 
own Egyptian usages of life. Beside the state buildings 
and temples, and the spacious and garden-encircled 
mansions of the wealthier citizens, there was seen, in 
marked and painful contrast, the mud-formed hovels of 
the abject masses of the people. Nor may we omit to 
remark the huge granaries, which were amongst the con- 
spicuous objects in every town and village — vindicating 
the fertility of Egypt 9, and serving, in part, for the repay- 
ment of the desert merchants and traders, such as the 
*' company of Ishmaelites " which had carried Joseph into 

Maghira, are oar chief sources of information concerning the condition of 
society daring the Hebrew occupation of Egypt. The tombs, the monuments, 
the tCHlptores, and paintings of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, 
show the 'same condition of things, wrought up to a higher condition of 
culture and refinement. But sources of Egyptian illustration later down, as 
in the reports of Herodotus, and in the Ptolemaic buildings, must be used 
with great caution. The free admission of foreign influences from the time 
of Fsammetichus cast another aspect over the country, which, until that 
period, retained — ^identical in the main, but increasingly refined — the forms 
which had been impressed on it in the earliest times. 

* *' Nature has not only given to the soil and climate of Egypt an uncom- 
mon aptitude for the production of crops of grain, but has placed it in the 
neighbourhood of countries to which the same advantage has been denied. . . 
To Egypt, therefore, the inhabitants of these countries naturally came when 
visitedjby famine, to supply themselves from its superabundant produce, 
which, not being perishable, might be stored up for many years. The long 
ranges of granaries (so often seen on the tomb paintings) were, no doubt, 
intended to receive more than one harvest.'' — ^Kenrick's Egypt, voL i. 187. 
Many severe ** fionines in the land " are recorded, through fiulures in the 
usual inundations of the river. It is now known that the inundations are 
caused by the rains in Abyssinia, which, again, depend on the cloud supply 
from the Mediterranean. This is also the source of the rains in Syria; and 
hence fiunines in the two countries might occasionally, from the same cause, 
coincide. Macrizi, ** who has written a volume on the famines of Egypt " 
(quoted by Hengstenberg), describes one which took place in that country 
in the year of the Hegira 444, which at the same time extended over Byria, 
and even to Baghdad* 
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his captivity. Within the houses^ there were all the 
appliances of the highest civilization^ of splendour, and 
elegance, that have hardly been surpassed* Graceful deco- 
rations, the means of luxurious convenience and enjoyment 
in every form, were seen in the festal halls, the domestic 
chambers, the storehouses, of the men of high station in 
the country, among whom we may imagine the upper 
member's of Joseph's family, his brethren and their imme- 
diate connections — who had not been wholly unused to such 
conditions of life in their Mesopotamian home — ^taking and 
maintaining their place through many generations. 

Hence all the instruments of cultivated and refined 
life, the arts and sciences, and the applied learning of the 
Egyptians, which made them, even at this time, the most 
highly-civilized nation on the earth, would gradually make 
their way amongst the Hebrew people, whose now arising 
social ranks would, by the same influences, be confirmed. 
So that, as years and generations passed away during their 
stay in Goshen, the essential characteristics of a nation, its 
order and its intelligence, would be impressed on them ; while 
their deep repugnance to the Egyptian institutions would, at 
the same time, ensure their compactness and their separation. 

We might conclude this, from a consideration of the 
causes naturally at work in their position while they were 
in I^ypt, and of the circumstances under which they had 
been removed there; and the conclusion is sustained, as 
it is also enlarged, if we here make use of our knowledge 
of their history after they left the country, and consider 
what is implied by their improved condition when their 
stay in Egypt ended, and they were on their way to the 
territory for which their circumstances there had been 
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preparing them.^® How changed were the " princes of the 
congregation " from Jacob and his eleven sons I As^ again, 
the wealth of the encampment, the appliances of personal 
and domestic laxury, the arms and implements, and espe- 
cially the artistic skill of the Israelites, mark a social and 
home condition far above that of patriarchal times, and 
make it evident that a process of training and of education 
had been going forward in the midst of them I The mind 
of Egypt had been working on the Hebrew family ; and, 
through their strenuous exercise of that faculty of acqui- 
sition which has ever marked their race, their industry, 
and their commerce with the people, had been followed by 
an immense increase of their possessions. 

There was at this time abundant wealth in Egypt, 
lawAilly accessible to energy and dib'gence, and the intellect 
of the nation was in the zenith of its power and attainments ; 
for it was towards the close of the Hebrew occupation, or 
soon after, that those colossal and magnificent structures in 
Memphis and Thebes, which have been the wonder of all 
ages since, were executed. The mind, the resources of 
art, the wealth which they betoken, were, at all events, 
actually existing in the country at that time. Evidence is 
abundant that this, of all others, was the very period when 
the Egyptians were best quaUfied to accomplish the part 
assigned to them in the providential history of man — as 
the educators of an infant nation ; its intellectual trainers, 

*^ All the arts and appliances of highly-civilized life appear in the aooonnt 
of the materials nsod in the construction of the temple, and of the utensils 
employed in divine service. As, again, the offerings of the " princes of the 
oongrcgaticm " denote an extreme degree of Inxnry and refinement^ as well 
as considerable wealth. See Hengstenbei^, Diss, iii Genuinenut qf fAs 



i^ 
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daring the process of its expansion from the family estate, 
to the attributes and dignity of one of the peoples of the 
earth. Their own culture and attainments were now equal 
to this high mission^ and now also their resources were 
adequate to supply the capital of the rising state : their 
superfluous wealthy drawn from them by the legitimate 
gains and earnings of the Hebrews^ was now sufiScient for 
the establishment of Jacob's sons in that career as a nation^ 
unto which they were appointed.^^ 

This appointment had never been lost sight of by those 
purer^ nobler spirits^ who remembered the nature of that 
deposit, their faithful maintenance of which made Goshen 
one of the Church Lands, which, in other words, con- 
secrated the Egyptian territory while they abode in it 
We infer from Jacob's vision, his prophetic testimony 
respecting the latter days, when the shadows of death 
were gathering around him, that his exultation at the 
advance and prosperous condition of his family was mainly 
inspired by his assurance that it would be helpful — ^he 
cannot have conjectured how — in the accomplishment of 
that great hope with the conservation of which he had 
been entrusted. This — and not the alliance and incor- 
poration witli the Egyptian kingdom, or the latter only, 
as it was contributory to the former — was the reason of 



" On the supposition that the Arab kings of Lower Egypt were Fhoe- 
airiamt, the circomstances of the Hebrews in Groshen wore most faronrable 
to their social advancement, in the earlier periods of their settlement. For 
Ihej were in the yery midst of all the influences flowing fipom the actire 
oommerce that would naturally be earned on between the new countiy and 
ihA Phoeoidan ports ; and we know that the earlier years of the eighteenth 
dynasty, wiiich coincided with the remainder of their stay, were those in which 
Egypt was in its most flourishing condition. 
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the old man's thankfolness and triumph when he ended his 
long career^ and was gathered to his fiitfaers. 

And this impression^ reriyed and strengthened bj his 
last words^ was deepened in the minds of his sons^ espe- 
cially in the mind of him who was the inheritor of Jacob's 
trost^ bj iheir procession^ or expedition to his grave. In 
the lonelj desert route^ after thej had left behind them, 
for a while^ the bewildering, oppressive pomp of Egypt, 
its tyranny and its superstitions, they recalled the old man's 
words. That long funeral march solemnized them, and re- 
awakened in their sools the high thoughts and aspirations 
they had cherished in the best days of their youth.^^ And 
they felt those influences even more deeply when they 
reached the sepulchral cave, which was fisur more venerable 
and sacred in their regards than the most gorgeous sepul- 
chres of Memphis — and laid the embalmed corpse there, 
beside the remains of the chieftains of their race. They 
were again admonished on that memorable day, as their 
forefathers had been in Haran, and Bethel, and Moriah, 
of the purposes for which they had been chosen, of the 
blessings they were to convey to all the families of the 
earth, of their mission in the world. Higher aims and 
a nobler spirit marked them when they returned. And 
now that they themselves stood in the place of their 



" The route taken by Jacob's funeral procession was evidently along the 
usual caravan road between the Delta and Hebron. Some have thooght, 
from the expression ** beyond Jordan " being applied to Atad, or Abcl-Mix- 
raim (that is, Monming of the Egyptians), that they crossed the river. Iih 
deed, Jerome (OnonuutieoH) locates Atad near Jericho, on that supposition. 
See Belandi PaUtatina, 523. But compare Deut iii. 25. The Egyptian 
attendants waited somewhere in the neighbonihood of Beersheba, while the 
Hebrews went alone through the winding passes up to the ancestral sepulchre 
at Hebron. 
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fiithers^ as representatives of the nation which had such 
signal and eminent, yet still mysterious, destinies attached 
to it — ^the Egyptian settlement was more truly than ever 
made sacred by their presence: more than ever, the 
deposit which was there conserved, hallowed the land, 
and separated it, by a Divine consecration, from all other 
i^ions upon the earth. 

As the witnesses of Divine truth, and revealers of the 
Heavenly Order, they constituted the Church as it existed 
in that age ; and so, though among the Egyptians, they 
were not of them. Nor were they ever likely to be 
merged and lost in the native community : the contrast, 
between them and their neighbours in the land, was too 
strong and deep. What the Hebrews individually and 
personally were, we know ; and we know also the condition 
and spirit of their society. Now, both personally and 
socially, the men with whom they were living were unlike 
them almost as much as possible. Intellectually the Egyp- 
tians betrayed that vapid gaiety and thoughtlessness, ever 
changing for sad, hopeless depression, and alternating with 
moods gloomy, sombre, and malignant, which are native 
xmder such climates, where the atmosphere is light and 
balmy, where the sky glows with oppressive fervour at 
noon-day, and the nights are clear, and radiant with the 
light of stars hanging like big drops of gold in the deep, 
unfathomable blue. Over the masses of such a people, the 
mightier and profounder spirits of earlier generations had 
easily acquired that ruling superiority which was still 
indolently conceded to them, in return for physical enjoy- 
ments, and hours unsolicited by the anxious responsibilities 
of existence. All classes had lost the privileges of true 
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citizenship, its freedom and intelligence and self-respect ; 
and the peasantry were in an utterly abject state. Both 
in the cities, and in the villages, they were helpless under 
the great king*s behest and will. Their condition would 
strangely contrast itself with the noble brotherly freedom 
of the Hebrew family that had come among them. And 
their priest-king, surrounded by counsellors in his own 
image, with natures profound like his, and deeply versed 
also in his mysterious lore — how imlike the head of the 
chosen family, in his loving, fatherly superiority I There 
was little danger that the Hebrews would be tempted to 
exchange their patriarchal rule, their brotherly equality, 
their unconstrained and roaming freedom, for the condition 
— wliich even in its enjoyments was so degraded— of the 
wretched people who had relinquished their last token of 
freedom when they gave up the freehold tenure of their 
lands," and consented to hold them, in servile dependence 
upon their monarch, on payment of one-fifth of all their 
produce. And there was even less fear, for the early 
generations of the settlers, that they would be contaminated 
by the spactacle of that idol-worship, so odious, and so 
abhorrent to their religious instincts and traditions — upon 
which they looked in Memphis, and On, and Zoan. More- 
over, large numbers of them were protected, all through the 

" They parted with it permanently (under tliat dynasty), for Ilenxlotus 
(ii. 109) speaks of the land as being in the absolute possession of the 
monarch ; and the account in the Book of Genesis explains how this came to 
pass. On the supposition that the events described in it took place under 
the dynasty of the Arab kings, " the people," in the text, would denote 
the native Egyptians ; and this would further explain the statement of 
Herodotus, that Sesostris, the great conqueror of the eighteenth dynasty, 
gave (or rather restored) to the people the ground which the usurpers had 
taken fixnn them. 
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period of their settlement, by the distance of their position 
from the great cities, as well as by the habits of their life> 
and by the need, also, of constant vigilance against the 
predatory hordes of Ishmael that were habitually hovering 
on the borders of their encampment 

From these causes there was security for their con- 
tinued holiness^ for the permanence of that separation we 
have spoken of — in the case of the majority of the Hebrew 
immigrants. Still, some amount of amalgamation would 
necessarily go forward, and their position on the Egyptian 
territory, and the eflfects of the physical influences around 
them, would gradually separate into two classes the com- 
munity which had hitherto occupied a common level, 
and on which common characteristics had been hitherto 
impressed. 

For, speaking now of the masses of the people, obvious 
physical causes would separate them, in the course of a 
few generations, into two classes, perfectly distinct in their 
characters and forms of life. Those who were settled in the 
cities, or in the villages upon the river banks, who were 
farming the rich lands of Goshen, or working at some of 
the mechanical arts, or managing the estates of the wealthier 
proprietors, would, in time, become marked by the relaxed, 
if not feeble, character and habits necessarily acquired 
by those who are living, so occupied, under such a climate, 
upon such a soil. What the citizen is in comparison with 
the rover, the free son of the wilderness, they would be 
in relation to their compatriots who occupied the territory 
bordering on the desert, and who still retained there the 
usages of the patriarchal encampment, living in tents, and 
moving to and firo from one pasture-ground to another. 
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according to their needs. Influences would pass from one 
to another of these two classes ; influences of civilization 
from the town-dwellers upon their ruder brethren of the 
wilderness ; as these again would counteract the enervating 
influences that tended to reduce the strong Hebrew, with 
his large and robust form, to the physical inferiority of the 
native Egyptian.^^ Still, in the main, the two characteristic 
distinctions just named, would be impressed upon these 
classes. In the ^^ princes of the congregation," the here- 
ditary nobility, who moved freely amidst each, instances 
of both developments would be found. According to 
temperament and predilection, some of them would addict 
themselves to pursuits kindred with those of the citizens ; 
others would mingle more plcasurably in the freer, wilder 
pursuits of their brethren in the encampment ; while, as 
a body, they would thus serve in keeping united divisions 
of the people which might else have parted off from one 
another. In other words, we see distinct classes rising 
up side by side, and combined togeth^ in a third, which 
had in its members the distinctive characteristics of both 
of them. This classification does not coincide with another, 
which must also be made, of those who were fiuthful to 
their trust and deposit, and those who failed in this 
respect. That distinction depended on causes different 
from those just named: temptations to abandon their 
fidelity beset both classes ; for, while those living in the 
peopled territory were, more or less, influenced by the 
fascinations of the national worship, those in the open 
desert spaces, on account of their coarser and ruder 

** See note, p. 77. 
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pnrsoiis, were liable to have all their spiritual aspirations 
crushed and quenched. By many in each order the 
worship of Jehovah^ as significant of their faithfulness to 
their Divine callings was solemnized : the altar was set up 
in the encampment, just as formerly in the patriarchal 
territory, as it was also in the cities hard by the gr^ 
temples; — as, again, in both divisions of the Hebrew 
settlement, all service of the True God was often neglected 
and unknown* 

Thus fiur the nature of tha country, and our intimate 
knowledge of the condition of the Egyptian people then 
Hving in it, enable us to conceive with some clearness the 
outward condition under which the Church was witnessed 
in this period of its history. How it continued to occupy 
its ground during the national convulsion, afler the mighiy 
ancient race — ^whose settlements on the Upper Nile cast 
another shade on the state of the Hebrews which should 
not be forgotten,^^ expelled the usurpers, and recovered 
their supremacy in the great cities of the lower as of the 
upper country — ^we have no means of ascertaining. There, 
however, the descendants of Jacob stiU were; in Goshen, 
and in the upper provinces. But we now see them under 



" On oar mippoeition that the HebrewB were living in Egjpt under the 
Aimb kings, the first century of their occupation would coincide with the last 
centniy (of the 511, or 625 years) of the usurper's dynasty. This would bo 
the period of that frontier warfare which was carried on against them by the 
allied forces of Thebes and Ethiopia, and which resulted in their expulsion. 
This cireumstanco will fhrther illustrate the willingness of the reigning 
monarch to receive Joseph's countxymen as colonists, for so all his mili* 
tary force was available for the warfare he was obliged to carry forward 
OD the south. Nor must we forget the presence at Xois, in the Delta itself 
of a garrison aUiad with the powers in Upper Hgypt, against which he had 
to guard. 
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other aspects and relations, and also in another proportion 
to the empire into which they had been incorporated. 
Before, they had been occupying, on nearly equal terms 
as regards nombers and power, a comparatively incon- 
siderable territory: now tliis had again become a single 
province in an empire, which stretched five hundred miles 
beyond the limit of their old settlements in the Nile Valley. 
This change in their proportion to the paramount state is 
the first feature in their new condition which should be 
observed ; and it became more remarkable as the conquests 
of the new dynasty extended its dominions. ^^ 

Our perception of their state in Egypt, if it has been 
at all accurately realized, will, moreover, throw some light 
on the reasons of that oppressive policy which was now 
pursued towards them, if it will not explain their continued 
occupation of the land after their late allies had been 
expelled. In a great measure they commanded the coast, 
and they were keepers of the desert frontier. Their natural 
robustness and bravery, the large amount of wealth in 
their possession, and their strong ancestral claims to high 
consideration — must have made them the source of continual 
anxiety, even to the powerful monarchs who then ruled the 
destinies of Egypt Their extermination— considering not 
only their numbers and power, but the ground which they 
occupied and tlieir near alliance with one of the most 
powerful communities in the neighbouring peninsula — 

** It is generally supposed that it was under Thothmes m., the fifth 
monarch of the eighteen^ dynasty, that the Exodns occurred. At all events, 
it was not long after his reign, and during that career of foreign conquest 
which made Egjpt so illustrious. The victories of the Pharaohs were now 
extended as £yr as the northoni provinces of Mesopotamia, and over Arabia, 
EthkpiA, and the islands of the HeditananeaiL 
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could not be meditated. ^^ Nothing bat a galling bondage^ 
that woold wear them gradoally ont, might be attempted ; 
and this^ in the first instance^ would take chief effect on 
the masses of what might be called the town population, 
around and below Memphis, towards the sea. Tribute, 
which was required from them in labour, was probably 
the pretext under which they were sent out, in gangs, to 
toil in the ** hard service of the field," and in the great 
building enterprises that were then going forward. Work- 
ing naked in the quarries or brick-fields, or on the river 
banks at the shadoof, following the oxen over the shadeless 
fields, or, in long rows, monotonously threshing out the 
com,*® they were engaged in all forms of irksome, tedious, 
d^rading toil, such as is imposed only where idolatry 
and despotism have begotten contempt for human souls. 
In time, the same service would also be required from 



^ This kindred of the Edomitcs with the Hebrews must have affected the 
policy of the restored monarchs towards this people. Considerable com- 
mercial intercourse was carried forward between Elah and Thebes by way 
of the port (now Cosseir) on the Red Sea. This would make the Edomite 
community well known to the Thebaa monarchs, and they would not reck- 
lessly incur the hostility of a people which had such powers of harassing 
their communications between Elah and Damascus, and thence with the 
settlements on the great rivers of Western Asia. 

M *' We came this afternoon on an extraordinary specimen of fimn-labonr, 
in the work of corn-threshing by a row of twenty-two naked men, who, armed 
with long staves, were beating out a heap of the grain, all striking together 
in coooord with a tune sung by one of them. The sheikh of the village sat 
in front of the group, as taskmaster, smoking his pipe with great philosophy, 
as he looked on the strange group before him. . . . One of them, having a 
Jewish expression of countenance, reminded us that, probably, this was an 
exact picture of that ' hard service in the field,' in which the Israelites were 
employed; and the thoughts suggested by the cowed look of these humiliated 
men gave one some insight into his consciousness who went out ' to look on 
the bwden of his brethren,' and some idea of his disappointment when he 
fimnd thcj had lost all spirit under their humiliations. "--J. Jan. llth. 
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the sons of the desert^ the hitherto unconstramed roamcrs 
of the wilderness. And we can hardly conceive any form 
of oppression more severe than that of taking men used 
to the free and bounding life of the open country, and 
fastening them down to the drudgery of field sen-ice on the 
river-banks, or through the burning plains on either side. 
No merciful relenting softened that harsh, oppressive 
cruelty : despotism, in its most inexorable forms, charac- 
terized the Egyptians at this period. Between the profound 
apprehension of their sages, and the general mind of their 
community, the images of false worship had now interposed 
the densest and gloomiest obstructions ; and their conse- 
quent intimacy with those images, in their coarseness and 
horror, as, again, the barrenness of soul begotten by the 
profligacy which always attends on despotism and idolatry, 
originated increased contempt for human life, and issued 
forth, as such causes always do, in that tyrannical spirit 
under which the Hebrew population suffered. With what 
shame must the exempted chiefs and elders, or at least 
those whom Egyptian influences had not utterly conta- 
minated and spoiled, have looked on the humiliations of 
their countrymen, toiling so ignominiously in the hard 
service of the field, or helping, in still more degrading 
servitude, to rear the edifices of iyranny and super- 
stition ! »9 

Even under these trying circumstances, however, tliey 

1* Exod. i. 11. These <* store" or *< treasure cities" must, from their 
position on the edge of the desert, have been built as fortresses. Comp. 
2 Chr. viii. 5, 6. The Pyramids, which Josephus (^Antiq, ii. 9) sa^'S wcro 
built by the Israelites, are supposed to have been those at Dashoor and 
Sakkarah, a few miles south of Memphis, which are constructed of crude 
brick. — 8m " Extnusts from JoumaL" 
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kept their deposit, and accomplished their purpose as ^^ the 
salt of the earth and the light of the world," in hindering 
the masses around them from becoming utterly corrupt < 
That intimacy between their own guiding minds and the 
chiefe of the Egyptian state, which necessarily resulted from 
their position on the soil, exercised influences on the soul 
of the paramount nation which were afterwards traceable 
in those many agencies by which Egypt wrought on the 
nations of the West The witness of the Hebrews to the 
brotherhood of men^ amidst the oppression and cruelty 
under which they suffered, and of the loving fatherhood 
of God, amidst so many temptations to deny it, was part 
of the Church mission which they accomplished through 
their sufferings. Yet their own preservation and continued 
existence now demanded an interposition on their behalf. 
Thoroughly crushed, and then absorbed into the Egyptian 
race, they would shortly have perished and disappeared, if 
the time had not at length arrived to free and separate 
them, and to begin another stage of the fulfilment of the 
great destiny to which they had been called. 

And yet another purpose had to be accomplished by 
their agency, another portion of the Church's witness had 
to be uttered, before they might leave the Egyptian terri- 
tory. This was effected through, and by means of, the 
diffictdties attending their removal. . For this involved 
the withdrawal of a considerable amount of wealth from 
the country ; it broke up many households with which the 
Hebrews had formed alliances; and, moreover, the de- 
parture of nearly one-third of the entire population of 
the country deprived the ruling powers of much effective 
labour, which had left their own people free for the 
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defence of the country along its exposed liues^ and for 
the mihtary expeditions which at this period were going 
forward. Their emancipation was therefore vehemently 
opposed ; and this opposition gave occasion for an emphatic 
witness concerning Him whose character was obscured by 
the prevailing image-worship of Egypt, though His exist- 
ence, as Supreme over all the deities of the Egyptian 
pantheon, had always been confessed.^ 

Accordingly nature, through all its departments, was 
now charged to affirm the identity of Jehovah, the God 
of the Hebrews, with the Ruler of the whole heaven and 
earth.^^ Through the entire sphere of Egyptian life He 
wrought ; and all that had served as the framework of 
the Church's visible existence, was now made articulate 
with the great message, whose proclamation was one 
of the purposes for which it had been instituted. All 
natural agencies were employed to testify against the 
cruel oppression unto which the Hebrews were subjected. 
Those objects which have been pictured as the circum- 
stances through and amidst which they had declared the 
benignant character of God, and the fellowship of man in 
Him, now spoke aloud in confirmation of their testimony : 
the water, the deep-red soil, the atmosphere, the burning 
sky of Egypt, the insect, and animal, and the human life 
that dwelt in it, — were all used as a witness and repre- 

« Herod, il 144. Plut De Isid. et Omit. c. xxL 

^ The miracles which preceded the exodus were not only connected with 
objects that were most sacred in the view of the Egyptians, but embraced the 
whole sphere of nature in the conntiy. They showed that Ho who wrought 
them by His servant's agency, ruled the whole course of Egyptian being, in 
e\'cry department of it, and that His hand of power was upon every move- 
ment and proceeding in the midst of it — For fhrther remarks on this subject, 
Studim, pp. 98, 93. 
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sentation of the Divine order of their being. And this 
wiU explain the spectacle which now, after our long 
stay in the Egyptian territory, we can realize, with some 
distinctness, as we behold the sudden gathering of the 
people fi*om all parts of the thickly-peopled country to 
the place of one of their encampments on the outskirts of 
the desert In their boats on the canals, and in hastily- 
formed caravans along the roads, some on camels and 
asses, others, the wealthier classes, in their chariots and 
palanquins — we see them crowding towai'ds the place of 
rendezvous near the Eg}'ptian sea, whole villages and 
large quarters of the cities being utterly deserted, as tlie 
gathering company made its way to one of the open spaces 
amidst the hills that close in the northern gulf.^^ 

Nothing but an awful glimpse into the unseen world 
can explain the mighty stir and movement which we thus 
discern, as one-third of the population of the beautiful and 
green Nile valley is seen deliberately leaving it to pass into 
the desert spaces, which had lain over against them as a 
dread even from their youth, and which they had always 

^ See note, p. 53. The people were spread over the land to positions 
considerably south of their main settlement in Goshen, and some of them 
maj have been located on those broad plains opposite Memphis, where there 
are still so manj traditionary memorials of them. RaamMS, identified with 
Heroopt^is, was their rendesroos ; and to this point the labourers on the 
aboTe groond, and those toiling further to the south, may have gone through 
the Wady Ramlieh, direct east of Memphis, and then turned off north-east 
by Jebel Reibun (see map), or hayc still continued in an easterly direction 
by Wady TawArik to the Bed Sea. Or Jcbel Reibun may have been the 
point of meeting, both for the companies in Gk)shen and those nearer 
Memphis. Id the outset, and before the passage of the Red Sea, the 
aeparate companies must, at all events, have marched along different roads 
to their point of renderroos ; and hence may be reconciled traditions and 
arguments whidh ftx, oo so many distinct paths as those which were taken by 
the emaocipaled ctptiTea* 

4 
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associated with thoughts of privation and of dangerous 
enterprise. As^ again^ such a witness and revelation per- 
tecdy explain and vindicate the historical representation^ 
that they took the adventurous step under the consciousness 
of advancing towards the fdlfilment of a high destiny— as 
the called and chosen of the Lord of all I 
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CHAPTER III. 

SINAI AND THE WILDERNESS OP PARAN. 

The scenes and localities of the Sacred History which 
hare been described in the preceding chapters were occu- 
pied bj the Hebrews throngh more than four centuries* 
In fact, nearly all the events recorded in one-fourth of the 
ancient annals of the Church were transacted on them* 
Here, on the contrary, our attention is detained for only 
forty years ; though, as the transition period of the Hebrew 
history, they were the most memorable years in the entire 
course of it Nearly the whole of this period was passed 
upon one portion only of the ground to be described in 
fhe present chapter. But as the routes which led the 
people to that position, and afterwards from it, were the 
scenes of the most eventful details, of determining crises, 
in the history, they must largely occupy our attention. Nor 
can we follow a better order than that of these details in 
our description : here the method of the narrative directly 
subserves the geographical and circumstantial delineation 
which is the main object of this volume* 

The wilderness country across which we shall now 
accordingly follow the emancipated Hebrews may be 
regarded as the entrance on the second of that line of 

o 
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desert sandy regions which stretch from the west coast of 
Africa as far as the centre of Hindostan.^ It is connected 
by the seas w^hich wash three of its sides, with each quarter 
of the ancient world. Only in a small portion of it, here 
and there at intervals, is it marked' by the wild, hopeless 
sterility of the desert regions in the line of which it is 
situated. -The larger part of the 18,000 miles which are 
comprised in its surface, is high table-land, sloping west- 
ward towards the Mediterranean. Its upper border, the 
long wide region where it approaches the hilly country of 
South Palestine, is that which has already been described 
as the patriarchal settlement and territory. One coming 
south and east from that region passes over upwards of 
150 miles, through a region mainly to be described as 
wilderness, though never wholly bare of vegetation, or 
of unvaried level sameness, and containing many tracts of 
fertile, almost beautiful, territory; until on either side, 
east and south-west, he reaches the edge of the high 
ranges of mountains by which this part of the peninsula 
is supported and enclosed. Over them, on the east, he 
looks down into the long, terrific desert of the Arabah ; 
and, further on, to the blue and hazy lino of the Gulf 
of Akabah. On the other side the mountains, trifurcated 
where they bend from the southern direction, command 



> We may trace the sea of sand, as Herodotus caUs the desert, continu- 
ously from Cape Blanco, over an extent of 5,600 miles, to the farther side of 
the Indus. It includes the desert of Sahara ; then, bejond the Nile Taller, 
a;nd the peninsula of Sues, the bare mountain plateau of Nedschd. Bejrond 
this, again, after crossing the Mesopotamian riyors, we come on the barren 
wastes of Persia, the last of which is separated bj the Indus from the desert 
of MonUan. See Hmnboldft AMpeeti of Nat, p. 110. E. T. 
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the soath-westem belt of the peninsula bordering on the 
northern gulf of the Red Sea. 

Massed and clustered on tliis border^ and rismg from 
its surface, wliich is about 1,000 feet lower than the high- 
lands over which we have just passed, are the mountainous 
groups, with many waterless rivers or wadys passing among 
them — through and amongst which the route of the people 
lay in the first few months after tlieir departure from 
Egypt, And now, deferring for the present the description 
of that highland territory, we will endeavour to delineate 
the features of this border, beginning with the nortliern 
end of it, where it passes into that part of the Delta upon 
which the Israelites had been settled during their stay in 
Egypt 

That which has been already said of the desert portion 
of that settlement will serve to represent the beginning 
of this border, for at least one day's journey towards the 
south. Or we may say it formed part of it, and must 
have been familiar to the Hebrew shepherds and hunters 
in their wanderings and adventures. Farther on, how- 
ever, for three days after passing the wells in the spot 
where they emerged upon the Asian shore,* was one of tlie 

' After attentively considcriDg the Tarioas theories that have been formed 
respecting the ** passage of the Red Sea," my own conclusion is, that it was 
made somewhere opposite the opening of the Wady Taw&rik, where the sea 
is now abont seven miles broad. This position perfectly satisfies all the con- 
ditions of this stnpcndous miracle, for snch — ^judging from the impressions 
left by it (Josh. ii. 9, 10 ; Ps. cvi. 9) — it most have been, and something 
Tery difieient from passing over a ford, as it has sometimes been represented. 
Nothing, however, can be more futile than to judge of the circumstances of 
the miracle from the present appearance of the coast and the gulf: the shore 
line has changed; still more, the bed of the sea, which is plainly seen through 
the clear, translucent water, is covered with a jagged coral surface, over 
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most tedious and depressing stages of their journey through 
the peninsula. Here they had a glimpse of the arid 
desert regions^ in the line of which the peninsula is 
situated. Sand-storms were of common occurrence ; nor 
was there any water, though on the frequent mounds which 
they here met with^ they found a considerable amount of 
vegetation^ on which their flocks and herds found suffi- 
cient^ if not abundant^ pasture.' This ^^ three days in the 
wilderness,** even as far as the ^* Bitter Waters,* soon and 



which at anj point, it is inconcciyablo that any company- can hare passed. 
Changes most hare occuired since the passage, which haye obliterated all 
traces of the state and aspect of the scene of it at that time. " On our left 
(at the month of the Wady Tawarik) was * Migdol ' (Attakah) ; before us 
' the sea ; ' on our right, in the defiles between the ranges of Jebel Deraj, 
' Fihahiroth ' (openings of the caverns) ; and probably somewhere near hero 
was * Baal 2^phon/ in the form of a temple dedicated to Typhon. . . . 
We ascended the foremost projection of Ras AtAkah. There we had the two 
coigectored scenes of the passage in view at once, and just underneath is the 
eight-fathom passage which Laborde speaks of. . . . It is true, as Btanlcy 
says, that * the framework ' of the miracle wrought here is not majestic, but 
it aecords with the narrative, and perfectly satisfies all its conditions. . . . 
There is a ford, just above the hotel (at Suez), practicable at low water, 
and at that time we saw a dromedaiy crossing it ; but in the deepest 
places the water, even then, came up to its belly. We made careful in- 
quiries, but could not hear of any ford south of tiie town. Herein Kobin- 
8on (I 50) is unquestionably mistaken, as our Arabs, and others, assured 
m, with one consent, that they had never even heard of such a ford." — 
J., April is, 19. 

' ** From Ayoun Mousa to Wady Sudr we had, fortunately, a northerly 
wind, or we should have been troubled with sand, as nearly all travellers say 
they are, in this part of the journey. We were surprised at the largo amount 
of vegetation in this most unpromising part of the desert For more than 
two miles our course lay through mounds, about nine feet high, which were 
almost covered with rich green tufts. . . . Next day we had disagreeable 
experience of a sand-storm, through which we saw a largo flock of gazelles. 
We passed numerous mounds of the same character, and rested near a 
sanded-up fountain, which, Nassar said, is called Howaia, and over which 
atood two Inzuxiant clnmpa c^ palms." — J. 
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yery natorallj exhausted the strength and spirits'with which 
the people had started from their first encampment and 
landing-place. At Marah, howeyer, thej were encouraged 
bj seeing the familiar palm; and soon, ina few hours more^ 
thej tamed into a broad refreshing wadj, with clear, sweet 
water flowing beneath the roots of its numerous trees. 
The hi^, massive promontory, just in front of them 
on the south, forbade their continued advance along the 
shore; nor would thej be reluctant to ascend the broad 
and shady path, with its even rich pasturage, that lay 
before them.^ Now, for two days, their journey lay in 
a wooded, and well-watered, and even romantic country. 
In most impressive contrast with the dreary flatness of 
Egypt, the mountain-scenery of the peninsula here burst 
on them, until, advancing along a broad pathway, as in 
a wide street, of which the house-doors and windows had 
been suddenly removed, they found themselves at its 
entrance upon that broad open space, stretching a nule 
and a half in front of them, which is identified as the 
place of their '^ encampment by the Red Sea." ^ 



* ** Jebel Hnmmam stood out darkly and boldly in the distance as we 
approached Ghnnmdel (Elim). There was a long brook of sweet water 
flowing downwards to the sea. Here we heard of another ibontain, called 
El Mazah. The snlphor-springs, which Bobinson mentions, are about three 
hours from the mouth of this wady, which is richly filled all throu^ with 
Itees (including several groups of palms) and shrubs, and bears clear-enough 
tiaees of the Tident passage of water through it." — J. 

• Kumb. ^^^1" 10. '* Tayibch is a fiur more remarkable wady than any 
description of it had prepared us for. Its square and lofty sides, and fre» 
quent rectangular turnings, make it look like a succession of long mag* 
nifioent streets, of which the house-door and windows had been sudden^ 
lemored. Our sheikh caDed it his town. A green island, surrounded by 
tolerable water, rose up in the middle of it . . . We counted thirteen 

shades of colocuring in the rock, which bore traces c^ copper at% 
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Herc^ in this grand and beautiful scene^ the masses of 
the ignoble and long-degraded people began to experience 
some of that influence of the scenery^ so strongly contrasted 
as it was with the flat monotony of the Delta plains^ which 
appears to have been one of the most important agencies 
in their mental culture and elevation.^ This influence 
continued^ surrounding and impressing them during their 
journey through their next stage from this station ; but they 
now lost the refreshment^ the shade and water, which for 
the last two days had supported them in their severe 
fatigues. In thus leading them forward, Moses disclosed 
his firmness, and the fidelity with which he discharged 
the office he had been called to undertake. He knew the 
country, the dangers of the pass by the double headland 
which was lying before them on the south, and then the 
sufierings they would encounter on the wide plain of 
Murkh^, across which they must accomplish a shadeless 
march of twelve miles, on to the great rocks of the 
southern side of that weary land, where only, in that 
dreary, desolate region, they would find any shadow from 



and is stained with oxide of iron. Here, on the shore, we are encamped on 
the one unquestumed station of the Israelites. The mountains on the other 
side are Tciy faint. The distance of the sea from the mouth of the wady is 
about one mile and a half.'* — J., March 23. 

' One can hardlj imagine a greater contrast in sceneiy than between the 
tame and dreaiy flats of the Delta and the magnificent mountain country 
through which the Hebrews passed allcr leaving Elim. Its influence in 
breaking up their Egyptian associations, and in raising and ennobling the 
crushed spirits of the people, must have been amongst the reasons which 
made this the " right way " (Ps. cvii. 7) for them. Every day in their 
journey, at this time, surprised and startled them by new wonders, until 
thdr feelings reached their climax under the grandly ascending and lofty 
height of Sinai itself. 
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the Iieat.7 He led them on^ however ; and here, in this 
scene of special emergency, the hand of their Divine Guide 
was specially outstretched to supply them with those neces- 
saries, which, on the two previous days, they foimd among 
the natural resources of the comparatively pleasant, refresh- 
ing country through which their road then had led them; 
When they emerged from this plain, they went forward 
through rugged and narrow passes, with high walls of dark^ 
basaltic rock, towering over them on either side. Some- 
times their road led them up through intricate, abrupt, and 
steep ascents, where they found no verdure, and only here 
and there, in the recesses of the rocky openings and pas- 
sages, shrub-tufls and thin vegetation, which would hardly 
furnish their cattle with the scantiest supplies of nourish- 
ment Somewhere, in this dreary and barren, and yet 
sternly sublime, region, Dophkah and Alush are situated ; 
and, on a forced march, there are just two days' journeys 
intervening between their late *' encampment by the Red 
Sea " and the position with which, as we shall see, Rephidim 
must be identified. 

No mention is made by the historian of any special 
assistance afforded to them in this place; nor, in fact, 
notwithstanding its iron ruggedness and arid destitution^ 
was any miraculous help needed by them at this stage of 



' "From Tayibeh past Ras Zelima, our course took us, in doubling the 
Ras, through the sea, which here covers the rocks at high-water. It was 
not an easy passage. Then we came on El Murkhih (tfie Wilderness of 
Sin). We saw no manna-bearing tar& in any part of it (Comp. Num. xvL) 
No shade could be found, and the almost unbearable heat made us realiie 
more Tividlj than we had done before the intense suffering of the jonniey- 
ing Hebrews in spaces of this kind. ' Iron sternness ' just describes the 
aspect of the oonntiy at this point"— J., liarch 34. 
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their progress : for now^ at lengthy they had reached the 
neighbourhood of large Egyptian settlements. Here they 
would meet caravans of traders carrying provisions to the 
workmen and settlers in the colony near the copper mines 
of Siir&bit el Kh&dim. Almost midway in their progress 
is Wady Magh^rah^ where they would see on tablets high 
up on the rocky faces of the mountain^ and which were 
even then ancient^ witnesses of the tyrannical superstition 
of the people from whom they had just separated* Within 
a few hours thence were the mines^ having a considerable 
Egyptian population around them^ where foraging parties^ 
detached from the main body^ could obtain supplies^ that 
might also be abundantly frimished by the travelling cara- 
vans of traders and Bedouins^ whom they could hardly fail 
to meet with in the neighbourhood of such an important 
settlement® 

When^ however^ they approached Rephidim^ all those 

* There is unquestionable eyidence that this part of the desert was largely 
peopled. The mines of Sikrabit el Eh&dim ; those of which Dr. Wilson dis- 
coTercd traces on Jebel Nasb {Lands of the Bible, voL L 1S7); the tablets 
and caves in Wady Magharah; — all show that, before and after the exodus, 
there was a considerable settlement at this place. (In the Maghara tablets 
we saw the cartouche of Suphis, the builder of the Great Pyramid; and on 
the stones at Surabit el T^Aflim there are those of kings of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties.) The most distant of these places is within three 
houTB (ten miles) of Wady Mokatteb, the chief inscriptions in which must, 
on any hypothesis, have been the work of residents in the valley, not of 
casual passers-by, since many of them are in positions which could only be 
reached by appliances and aids which mere travellers could not employ. 
Dr. Stanley (5niat and Palestine, pp. 59-62) conveys an erroneous impression 
on this point. Many of the inscriptions were high up, in positions which 
could only be reached by scaffolding of some kind. In two careful visits to 
Wady Maghftia I fiuled to discover the cave supported on pillars, of which 
Laboide (Foyo^pe, p. 71) speaks; nor am I aware that any treveller except 
himself has named it Dr. Stewart {Tent and Khan, pp. 87-89) accurately 
describes this part of the peninsula. 
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resources which had supplied their needs throughout their 
journey between this place and the Wilderness of Sin 
began to fail ; and, where thej were encamped under the 
rocks, which now rose high on either side of their road, 
** there was no water for the people to drink." The wells 
of Paran were yet nearly a day's march distant ; and here, 
accordingly, in their need, a supply was miraculously fur- 
nished to them.d 

In this place, as the memorial names, Massah (tempta- 
tion) and Meribah (strife), left on it denoted, they failed in 
that trust which their recent experience should have taught 
and encouraged them to exercise. Their trials, however, 
were indeed severe. Their leader, whom they knew to be 
finniliar with the country, had encouraged them in their 
toils and privations, after they left Elim and the encamp- 
ment before the Red Sea, by the prospect of the wells, 
and palm-groves, and rich pastures of Paran — that beau- 
tiftd oasis of the vdldemess. And now, while still in the 
mountainous tract which opens on it, they found this rich 
garden territory jealously guarded by warlike tribes, against 
whom they had to make good their passage by force of 
arms. This, however, they effected: they ^^discomfited 
Amalek with the edge of the sword ; " but instead of resting 
in his territory, as they might have expected, and as they 
desired, they passed through it, after a brief stay of, at 
most, a few days.^^ 

* Ezod. xTiL 1-7. The name Horeb (drj place), giren to the rockB here, 
has cansed them to be confoanded with the nm^efiuthcr eaat, of which Sinai 
ii the principle ntmmit 

^ We here identiiy Bephidim (resting-place) with Wady Feirftn, and 
snppoae the people to have been at the entrance of the wady, about fire 
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The beauty of the place> and its Resources, would have 
naturally induced them to remain there^ if they might 
have done so without fear of a fresh onset from the 
tribes^ which had attacked them. Some of tliem also 
might have expected this^ on account of the sacredness 
of the lofty, the sublimely ascending moimtain, under 
the shadow of which they were encamped. How grandly, 
accustomed as they had been to the monotonous flatness of 
Egypt, must the lofty peaks of Serbal have risen up before 
them I Moreover, even then, they might have felt the 
associations of sacredness with which it has always been 
regarded by the tribes encamped around it, and which are 
probably long antecedent, in their origin, to the epoch of 
the Israelites' progress. Was it not, indeed, the very mount 
of God where Aaron met liis brother ? and did they not, 
under those awe-inspiring heights, confer together upon the 



hours (twelve miles) distant from the wells at the other end, when the 
miracle (Exod. xvii. 6) was wrought for them. This wadjr is the chief oasis 
of the south of the peninsula, and hcfbre it was abandoned by the Christian 
communities, who were hero until the sixth century, it was always inhabited. 
On account of the sacredness of the place (see next note), and of its beauty 
and resources, Moses apparently intended that the people should rest in it 
until their organization was complete. It was then, as now, inhabited by the 
Bedouins. Since the Christian communities abandoned it, it has been the 
settlement of the Towerah. Besides the reason of the identification (of 
FeirAn with the " rcsting^pUces " of this part of the journey), in the character 
of the wady, there is, as Dr. Stanley justly rcmarics, an additional ground 
for it, in the fact that, in the account of the battle of Rcphidim, the word 
used is Gibeah (hill), whereas all the adjacent heights are called Horini 
(mountains). " Eveiy one who has seen the valley of FeiriUi will at once 
recognize the propriety of the term (Qibeah), if applied to the rocky eminence 
which commands the palm-groves, and on which, in early Christian times, 
stood the church and palace of the bishops of Paran." This, however, 
implies that the people had reached the farther end of the wady before the 
battle took place. 
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great enterprise to which they were divinely summoned ?^^ 
Supposing the place to have been thus sacred^ the brothers 
might naturally desire to renew their meditations there, in 
company with the more devout and thoughtful of their 
associates, and to obtain for themselves, as well as for the 
people, the repose and refireshment to which the place 
in^-ited them. There was no opportunity, however, for 
any lengthened pause. This was the very garden of the 
peninsula; and their stay there, as if to occupy it, would 
have brought on them all the scattered tribes of the 
Bedouins, and these probably would have come aided and 
reinforced by the Eg}'ptians in the neighbourhood. Their 
occupation of the territory would have been a reason for war 
such as the Hebrews were not then prepared to encounter. 
On, therefore, they went, now through rock-scenery of 
naked, barren grandeur ; no trees, no pasturage, or wells ; 
nothing but abrupt and rugged eminences of chalk, and 
limestone, and granite — all in the most entire contrast with 
the recent site of the encampment ; until, after a long 
day's march onwards, in a direct line through this cold, 
sterile desolation, they reached the open wady of Sebayeh, 
and there encamped — the high, pyramidal mass of Sinai 

" Lepsius (XtfttfTf) and Ritter (^Erdhmde, xir. 733-735) gire conchisiTe 
teasons for identifying Seriud with the <*moimtain of God" named in 
Exod. iii. 1, and ir. 37. We were more fbrtonate than Dr. Stanley in 
gaining testimony from Sheikh Zeddin as to the sacredness with which the 
Arabs regard it. He was Tery rehictant to speak upon the subject, but aft 
kngth pointed oat one of the northern spurs of the mountain, many hundred 
feet below the summit on which we were then standing, on which he said 
a sheep is sacrificed by the Arabs ereiy year. The throat of the animal is 
cut, and it is then precipitated from the mountain by the slayer. We found 
traces of a mined building at the top of the mountain, and fawr sets of 
Sinaitic inscriptions.— See ** Extracts fiom Journal" 
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on the western side^ lonely and stem^ towering above 
ihem.12 

Here they found water^ and on the gentle slopes which 
surround the valley^ their flocks and herds were supplied 
with pasturage. The manna, also, was still continued in 
daily supplies to them. In the neighbouring wadys opening 
on this ample ground, which furnished the central site of 
the encampment, and which was, doubtless, the place of 
the great assemblages of the people, there were large and 
abundant spaces for many families of the tribes whose 
stations were on the north-east and south-west sides of the 
congregation. Nor were they exposed, in any direction, to 
secret, sinister attacks from the wandering tribes around 
those parts, as they had been in the narrower valleys and 
passes through which they had been journeying ; as, again, 
there was nothing in the nature of their station to awaken 
any jealousy against them while they occupied it On the 
contrary, their presence here would rather be welcomed 



>' After leaving Feirln, their road opened into the Wa^ Eb Sheikh; 
and the main body of the people, with their baggage and cattle, mngt haye 
cantinned going on in this direction, which is now always taken by the heavy- 
part of the traveller's caravan, while he himself, taming off to the south- 
west, goes across the plain of Seheb, and then up through the pass of Nnkb 
HAwy, into the heart of the mountains. This is the shortest road, and may 
hftve been taken by some of the chieft of the people, who woold then have 
gone through sceneiy ** the magnificence of which, and the toil of getting 
through it (in a two-and-a-half hours' climb), have, after all that Bc^inson 
(L 88) has said about it, taken us by surprise."— J. In the whole day's 
journey on either road, the sceneiy around and before the Israelites is 
correctly described in the text All through Es Sheikh, and up to the 
foot of Nukb Hawy, they would go through and over low hills, " lying 
between rocky mountains behind them and the cliffii of Sinai in their front, 
and forming, as it vrere, a low belt around the lofty central granite region ** 
into which they were entering. 
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by their late adversaries, wiih whom thej might now cany 
on negotiations, exchanging the solid wealth ihey had 
brought from Egypt for the supplies which the resonrcea 
of the desert tribes enabled them to furnish to the encamp- 
ment Here, accordingly, they settled in front of the great 
mountain, which was visible from every point of the central 
ground, and conspicuous in its sublimity and altitude above 
all surrounding eminences, not one of them in its neigh- 
bourhood approaching, or even comparing with it, in 
grandeur.^ 

When they reached and established themselves upon 
this ground, fifty days had elapsed since their departure 
out of Egypt From the time of their deliverance they 
had pressed on with few pauses : their journey had been 
ahnost a flight from the beginning. But now a review and 
disposition of their forces was needful: their resources 
must be investigated; order and discipline, and a settled 
plan of advance towards their appointed destination, were 
now essential. This could be deferred no longer, and the 
place seemed well adapted for the purpose: its extent 
and openness — the natural protections and ramparts around 
it — the influence of the scenery — and, again, the £eu:ilities 
of commimication to which we have just adverted — ^made 
it eligible for the people's resting-place while their orga- 
nization was going forward* Thus Moses may have thought 
and reasoned, yet unconscious of what would happen while 
they were there ; for we have no reason to believe that 

" For a fuller description of this wady (Seb&jeh), which, by a forced 
maichy such as they would make under the circnmstances, the Hebrews might 
reach in one day fiom Bephidim, and for the reasons of the identificati(m of 
Jebel Monsa with Sinai, see Appendix B« 
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the proceedings, which are outstretched in their historical 
continuity before us in the narrative, were foreseen by 
him just as they occurred. What precisely was before 
him, he knew not when he entered on his great enter- 
prise. He had followed from day to day the guidance 
which had led him thus far, as we have seen. And now, 
at all events, it was clear to him that a review and 
organization of the people was the next incumbent step, 
for the carrying out of which his knowledge of the 
character and resources of the peninsula would inform 
him that this locality was specially adapted. 

Accordingly, as a provisional measure, he " chose him 
able men out of Israel, and made them heads over the 
people — rulers of thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers 
of fifties, and rulers of tens.^** And then, either for 
meditation or in obedience to a Divine summons, leaving 
the people thus arranged, ** camped before the mount," he 
went up the winding, steep ascent, to the broad platform 
that stands midway before the topmost peak of Sinai. 
The wide open space is solitary, and enclosed &om view 
on all sides ; and, while he was abiding there, God called 
unto him. He went up to the topmost summit, and there 
he received afresh the pattern of the Church-life which 
they were summoned to exemplify. Moses again heard, 
and was required to communicate to them, the first prin- 



i« « This constitution of the tribes, with the subordinate degrees of sheikhs, 
recommended to Moses bj Jethro, is the yery same which still exists amongst 
those who are possiblj his lineal descendants, the gentle race of the Towara." 
—Stanley (Sinai and Pa/etftits). It could, however, hare only bc^n pro- 
visional : another division became necessary when the people lived in towns. 
Deat xvi. 16. 
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ciples of their calling, in the words, " Ye shall be a king- 
dom of priests, and a holy nation." ^* 

They were now entering on the third stage of their 
Church history, when its first principle was thus again 
solemnly announced to them ; and the stern, dread heights 
reverberated their acclamations when tliey heard it But 
the larger number of them failed to enter into its inner 
meaning and intention, or to obtain even a glimpse of 
the severe requirements of which it was meant to be 
the source and the beginning. Indeed, some may have 
hailed it as tlie ground of licence and indulgence, and 
regarded it only as the guarantee of political advan- 
tage, since it claimed for them as their own place the 
identical level which had been exclusively arrogated to 
itself by the highest and most privileged class of the com- 
munity from which they had just gone forth. It was 
therefore needful tliat their spirits should be solemnized 
by special influences, if they were to have any true view 
of the significance of the position to which they were now 
raised, and of the awfulness of the mission which was laid 
on them. And now, accordingly, in that dread seclusion, 
in that austere sanctuary of the world, they witnessed the 
most impressive manifestations of the Divine power and 
majesty.*^ On the lonely, towering height the fire of God 

^ It is a question whether the sacerdotal order in "Egypt may be spoken 
of as a caste (Ampere, quoted by Kenrick, ii. 46); but, at all events, as the 
first class in the community, it had the largest privileges, and stood in the 
moft responsible relations to the others. Nor can we doubt that the decla- 
ration, ** Ye shall be a kingdom of priests,'' directed the minds of the people 
to that privileged and important body, especially as the tribe of Levi had not 
yet entered on the discharge of the functions assigned to it 

^ Dr. Stanley (Sinai and PaUatin€\ after quoting Sir F. Henuiker*! 
remark, " If I were to make a model of the end (extremity) of the wocld, v\ 

5 
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blazed^ and the trumpet-thunders of heaven pealed and were 
reverberated ; the mountain rocked and shook ; dark smoke 
covered like a mantle the clear blue sky. Then^ while 
the hearts of the people were bowed beneath the awfulness 
of this visitation of their God^ Moses^ being himself in 
** exceeding fear," retired, and drew near imto the thick 
darkness, again ascending the steep path upwards to the 
great high place, that, in further solemn conference, he 
might look upon the ** pattern " after which the life of the 
people, in manifestation of the heavenly order, should be 
fiishioned.^^ He was accompanied in this retirement by 
the chief and most trusted associates of his great enterprise. 
They abode on the lower eminence, in view of the people. 
Joshua, his successor, went up higher with him, on to that 
platform, in sight of the loftiest peak, whence the Voice 
had called to him at his previous interview with the Most 
Sacred Presence. There Joshua remained ; and Moses went 
up the remaining ascent alone, while the young man stood 
watching the ascending figure of his venerable guide, as 
he slowly went along the steep path which took him to the 
summit of that holy ground.^® 

Day followed day, but he returned not Aaron and 

wonld be from the Valley of the Gonyent of Mount Sinai/' truly says, 
** Here, beyond all other parts of the peninsula, is the adytum withdrawn, 
as if in the end of the world, from all the stir and confusion of earthly 
things." 

17 *' 60 terrible was the sight, that Moses said, I exceedingly fear and 
quake." — Hob. xiL 21. ''Moees was admonished of God when he was 
about to make the tabernacle : See, saith He, that thou make all things 
aooording to the pattern showed to thee in the mount."— Heb. viii. 5. 
Oomp. Exod. XXT. 40; xxri. 80 ; and xxril 8. 

** After leaying Aaron with his sons and the elders on a lower stage of 

the aaoent, Moms went up, accompanied by Joshua as his ''minister," or 

MttmtdaBi^ to the plain from whence the last part of the ascent is made— now 
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his sons^ and the seventy elders^ went down again to the 
place of the encampment Bnt Joshua still remained under 
the trees on the higher level. There was shade and food 
within his reach while he waited for his master's coming, 
wondering whj he should again tarry so long on that 
mysterious height. Meanwhile, the awfulness of the vision 
having passed away, those among the people disclosed 
their true character whose degradation was hopeless and 
irrecoverable, Moses would not return, they said, and 
without him the enterprise was desperate : no one but he 
had sufficient knowledge of the windmg tracks of the 
peninsula, and of the passes in the huge massive barrier 
before them, which must be crossed on the way to their 
destination ; and he only had that influence over the 
desert tribes which was needful for the prosecution of their 
journey.^' By their clamours, and by the course which 
they forced on Aaron, these pests and troublers of the camp 
were known. But at this very crisis Moses came forward ; 
an abrupt turn from the lower platform where he had 
rejoined Joshua, revealed in a moment what had taken 
place. Faithful watchers had been long straining their 
eyes in that direction, day after day, in the confident 
expection that he would reappear. The expiring faith 
of others, who had reluctantly given way in the late trial, 
was now revived, and the tide of public feeling was over- 

II — ■ — 

hy ftain hewn in the rocks — to the snmmit of the mountain. Joshna 
appears to have remained there, waiting ibr Moees until his retain. — ^Ezod. 
xxiv. 12, 13; and xxxii. 17. 

* The long range of the TSh, stretching across the peninsoUi on the 
north, through which their way led up to the Paran highlands, was dis- 
tinctly risible from many of the eminences around the site of their encamp* 
menl 

5— » 
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v^helmmgly turned against the reprobate three tlionsand. 
They were destroyed. And now again^ while the sur- 
vivors carried them to their desert graves,^ Moses left 
them for a second period of lengthened seclusion, in the 
midst of their mourning and bereavement This, with 
their previous experience of his trustworthinessj prepared 
them to await his return patiently this time until, after 
forty days of intercession, and of conference with his 
Divine Guide, he came back with his detailed scheme of 
the polity and worship which were to be built on the 
foundation of that main primordial basis which he had 
already declared to them. 

The ground of their calling, and the reason of their 
distinction amongst the people they had just left, had 
never, indeed, wholly been forgotten. But it was now 
again distinctly set before them; and their entire se- 
clusion in that comer of the peninsula, amidst natural 
objects that were most elevating and quickening in their 
influence, enabled them to grasp its intention and its sig- 
nificance. There was a necessity, however, that the rules 
of life flowing from it should now be presented before 
them in more elaborate form and statement Their 
changed, enlarged condition, and what may be called 
the sophistication of their minds consequent on their 
social progress, and their long subjection to Egyptian 
influences, demanded a corresponding enlargement and 
elaboration in the statement and disclosure of the verities 
that were to be maintained by them. This was also needftil 
for their protection in the new position where they 
were about to be established. With this view, then, 

* See note, p. 75. 
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Moses was instructed to recur to those simpler Egjrptian 
&rms which the process of time had corrupted and per- 
verted from their original intention, for the groundwork 
o( their ritual ; while, for their polity, he was to use the 
social code of the Egyptians, so far as this continued to 
express the Divine will in the rules and organization of 
national, and family, and personal existence.^^ 

This, accordingly, he did. Under Divine guidance he 
promulgated a scheme of worship and polity wherein these 
conditions were observed. Free and clear of all the idola- 
trous corruptions, and social oppressiveness and profligacy 
which degraded and polluted their life in the country they 
had just left, it yet conserved the primeval ordinances, 
though in Egyptian form. And the true meaning of those 

' Spexuscr (De Leg. Hebr.) and Hengstenbeig (Eg. and Books of Moses) 
have traced out the correspondence, and in some cases the identity, between 
the Egyptian and Hebrew ritual, in even minnte particulars ; but they have 
done this with an incomplete riew and purpose. The resemblance, indeed, 
is obTiooB : the most exact pictorial illustrations of the sacred utensils and 
ritual of the Mosaic worship are seen, e. g. on the walls of the Rameseium 
and of Medineet Haboo at Thebes, which, although of later date than 
Motes, express usages and forms of thought extant in his day, and familiar 
to him and his countrymen. Much of what was daily familmr to the 
Hebrews, during their settlement in Egypt, was reproduced in their ritual 
and usages ; but, surely, conclusions from this fact, additional to those of 
the writers above named, may be obtained. Docs not this application of 
Egyptian forms by Moses, in obedience to express command, show that the 
substance of them belonged to an older and divinely sanctioned ritual? 
Did not the original colonists of Egypt bring that ritual with them fhun 
the primeval settlement ; and may it not even have been derived from that 
divinely authorized form of worship which was used in antediluvian times ? 
This does not seem to be obscurely intimated by the mention of the cherubim 
in Gen. iii S4, which may be identified with the hawk-headed human figure 
on the Nile monuments, and which were reproduced in the most holy place 
of the tabernacle. — See Hardwick's Christ and other Masters, part It. ; 
Beiigums qf Egypt and MedthPersia. 
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ordinances was perceived by the people. Their position 
was gradually freeing them from the liability to mingle 
superstitious thoughts with any objects that reminded 
them of the institutions of the land of their captivity; 
for^ in place of the pyramids, and temples, and obelisks, 
which, alone of outward objects, had been impressively 
before them in Goshen, the huge granitic masses in the 
midst of which they now were, substituted another set of 
images in their minds ; and through them they were now 
brought into more immediate contact with Him whom they 
acknowledged as the supreme Ruler of heayen and earth. 
This natural preparation, which could hardly have been 
effected in any other scene — certainly nowhere in that 
quarter of the earth — Whelped them to enter into the 
meaning of tlieir new forms of religious service, as they 
could not otherwise have done. So that now they might 
be taught a pure theology, and spiritual and devout 
worship, even through the means of structures and in- 
struments which were closely associated, by the habits of 
tfaoir whole life, with the Egyptian superstitions. 

In preparing these structures and instruments, the large 
accumulation of their wealth was here available, and for 
many montlis their artists and skilled workmen resumed 
the labours of tlieir craft. The encampment was busied 
with many of the occupations that had employed them 
in their house of bondage ; detachments were sent to trade 
with tlie neiglibouring tribes for beams of the acacia that 
grew around tlieir settlements, and for skins of the wild 
animals which their hunters had captured. Some of the 
people would retrace their steps to the mining districts, 
wliich they had lately passed, and where they would 
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procure many needfal materials for the new stractnres 
they were uprearmg. Others, the more Hterary portion of 
the community, employed themselves in working out the 
legal organization they had just receiyed, in establishing 
their new code, and superintending its applications in the 
corresponding arrangements of the community.^* 

These works — ^which were of such momentous import 
to mankind, seeing that in the polity of the Hebrews we 
have the principles of sound political life embodied, and that 
their worship was a testimony to the immortal order imto 
which all spiritual being should be conformed — ^were car- 
ried on through the fierce autumnal heats, and in the fol- 
lowing winter through frost and snow, which must have 
been most trying to men who had heretofore known only the 
bland, voluptuous climate of the Nile.^ At length, in the 
early spring of the year after they left Egypt, the taber- 
nacle was set up, in sign and token that their organization 
as one of the kingdoms was completed. As they went 



** The coarser, heavier materials of the tabernacle, such as they had not 
bronght with them from Egjpt, were easily procured from the Egyptian 
settlonents at the mines, from which they were only, at most, three days' 
joomey distant The acacia (shittim) wood abounded in the neighboor- 
hood of the encampment ; and the tachash, the skins of which were so 
largely used, is identified with some of the antelope species, which are now 
constantly met with in the peninsula, and which, it is said, are still known 
in Eastern Africa, under almost the same name. — Kitto's Bib, Cyc, yoL i. 
p. 277. 

** " In winter the Upper Sinai is deeply covered with snow, which chokes 
np the passes, and often renders Jebel Mousa and St. Catherine inaccessible. 
Upon the whole the climate is so different from that of Egypt, that fruits are 
nearly two months later in ripening here than at Cairo.'' — Phys, Hitt, of 
Palest c ii Dr. Stewart {Tent and Khan, p. 150) says, ** I think the last 
night we slept at Jebel Bfousa was the coldest I ever experienced. . . . When 
the day appeared the ground was white with hoar frost" — ''We foimd 
masses of ice on St Catherine." — J., March 31. 
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towards the holy place, the smoke that daily ascended from 
the altar in front of it, rose in view of the sacred summit 
now so solemn and venerable in their regards. But, in a 
few days, they gazed on Mount Sinai for the last time ; 
for they were commanded to resume their marcli, and, in 
l6ng and now well-ordered line, they started afresh on a 
journey which, in another month at most, should have 
ended by their taking possession of the land which had 
been promised to them. 

From the summits of hills in the neighbourhood of 
Sinai the whole course of the ground they had to tra- 
verse was plainly visible. Every winding and eminence 
upon it was distinctly seen, on to the broad belt of sand 
that lies at the foot of the supporting mountain- wall of the 
highlands of the peninsula.^* They saw clearly, therefore, 
that, as they went over that bare and arid surface, some 
of the trials would be again encountered under which 
they had sunk in the three days while they were in 
Etham, and afterwards during their passage through the 
Wilderness of Sin. Still, the difficulties they actually 
experienced were greater even than they could have ex- 
pected ; and, indeed, had those three thousand who were 

^ From Jebel Katarina, in the neighboarhood of their encampment, the 
whole of the southern part of the peninsula would, just as we saw it, lie out- 
spread as on a raised map before them. *' Robinson gives correctly the 
bearings of the chief objects in view, of which I >vill only remark:— 
(1), the two gulfs arc distinctly seen, with the hill ranges on either side 
of them ; Q2), Um Shomcr, with the Tarfa range, were marked objects on 
the south-west of the mountain ; (3), Tor, with Wady Hebran leading to 
ity and the Jebel Nakus just above, were more plainly seen than from 
Serbal ; (4), Serbal itself, on one side, and Jebel Mousa on the other, were 
most distinct ; (5), the country as far as £1 Tih, and the trifnrcation east- 
wards of the mountain, as marked on Kicppert's map, wore clearly ^dsiblc." 
., March 30. 
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slain as the most factious of the host been yet among 
them, and had they still continued in their previous un- 
disciplined^ uninstructed state, they must hate been over- 
come by those discouragements of the way which they 
now encountered. For now, after twelve months' rest, 
and refreshment in the Sinai vale, where they had found 
competent supplies for their cattle and for themselves, 
their paths lay amongst the most desolate and barren 
stages of the journey across the broad sandy region which 
separates the cluster of the Sinaitic hills from the great 
ranges of the Tih.** Here and there they would find 
sufficient, if not ample, pasturage for their flocks. In the 
most unlikely turns along their intricate pathway they 
would come on plots of desert vegetation, on garden-like 
spaces, that were covered with shrubs and herbage, and fer- 
tilized by the winter torrents, which would surprise them by 
their marvellous provision, day after day, when the pause of 
their encampment was signalled. For themselves, however, 
there was no food. Here they could no longer procure 
the com which they might easily have obtained from 
Egypt while they were at Sinai, since their wealth gave 



* We hare do distinct notices of the exact direction taken by the people 
in their march from Sinai. They went on some way northward, and they 
are shortly found at the head of the eastern gulf of the Red Sea. They 
must therefore have crossed the Tih range, and they would naturally prefer 
the easier passes on the east. This makes it probable that they went on 
the route which is now usually taken by travellers from the Sinai Convent 
to Akabah ; and Robinson identifies the Ain Hudcrali, in liis lino of march, 
with Hazeroth. Most travellers find this the most toilsome part of their 
joorocy in the peninsula ; and this was our experience during the two days 
in which we went from Sinai to the pass £1 Murcikeh, which is the central 
pass upwards from the lower part of the peninsula to the highlands beyond 
theTih. 
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them the means of purchasing itj and there were agentS5 
easily fomid, who would convey it. Then, the pasturage 
which the flocks and herds obtained was so scanty as 
barely to supply them with milk for their infant children. 
The butter and cheese which they could procure from the 
wandering tribes in the valleys around Sinai, or make 
for themselves, could no longer be obtained; and they 
pined and fainted for stronger food than the manna, 
especially under the &tigue of crossing the stupendous 
pass over the mountain range which now was dose before 
them. 

What they should have done, at this time, was to press 
energetically forward; and then, in a few days, they would 
have had food and resources of all kinds on the ground 
south of the patriarchal settlement ; where, in fact, they 
aflerwards found it for upwards of thirty-eight years. But 
this effort they would not make. Here, accordingly, on 
three occasions in this stage of the journey^ their fedlure 
of trust is again conspicuously noted, with one of the causes 
that occasioned it, in the lack of food. And here it is that 
we read how, in punishment for their sloth and ignoble 
weakness, the food they lusted after was miraculously 
furnished, in quantities inviting to excesses that slew the 
mightiest of them, and smote down the chosen men of 
Israel^ 

In tliis manner they dug again for themselves graves 
of lust and of transgression. Those graves lie somewhere 
near the western side of the great Tih range, which 
now, at length, taught and strengthened by their severe 

** Num. xi. 31-^5. Comp. Stanley's Sinai and Polettine, pp. 82, SS ; 
and Rob. Bib. Res, ii. 200. 
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discipline^ the people girded themselves np to pass.^ In 
respect of physical effort and enterprise, this was incomr 
parably more difficult than anything they had undertaken. 
Along steep and rugged paths, upon the edge of deep rayineSy 
and on narrow ledges by the sides of the stupendous hills^ 
where the beasts moved on with difficulty in single file — 
they, at length, reached the head of the Elanitic Grulf ; 
and there, under the palms of that beautiful oasis of the 
desert, where the peninsula borders dose on the vast 
Arabian wilderness, they refreshed themselves after their 
prodigious toil and excitement from the perils which they 
had just undergone, and made their preparations for the 
effort of the few remaining days, which took them on to 
KadesL Near the encampment they found mercantile 
stations ; and here, too, their friendly relations with the 
Midianites in the neighbourhood procured for them some 
of the necessaries required in the prosecution of their 
journey. 

It was in about eighteen months from the time when 
they started from Egypt that we next find them advancing 
up the broad sandy desert that stretches its terrific length 
from the head of the Elanitic Gulf to the Dead Sea, and 
settling, after about three days' journey northward, at their 



^ Dr. Stewart gives an interesting account of nnmerons cairns, or stone 
mounds which he found in this direction, two dajs* joomey from the oon- 
Tent, and which, as ho reports, are known among the Bedouins as Tnrbet el 
Tahoud, '* the Graves of the Jews.'* Others also of the same kind, with the 
same name, were marked by him on his entrance into Wady Feir&n ( Tent and 
Kham, pp. 159, 160 ; p. 96). Such motmds would naturally be raised by 
the Hebrews, accustomed as they were to the Egyptian care of the dead, to 
protect the bodies of their &Ilen companions from Uie wild animals by which 
the desert graves would then, as now, have otherwise been spoiled. 
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encampment in Kadesh.^ Tliey were now thoroughly 
disciplined and organized, and ready for their final advance 
westwards, through the territory occupied by the patri- 
archal family, into the settlements of the people whom they 
were commanded to displace. Their station was at the 
foot of that range which extends, in confused and broken 
eminences, all along the western side of the long path they 
had just traversed. Looking upwards to those heights 
they were gazing on what had been the eastern boundary 
of the view from the patriarchal territory, and up and 
among them, over one after the other of the three stages 
of the ascent — they expected to advance, with an effort 
that would be quite inconsiderable after that which they 
had not long before made in ascending the mountain passes 
of the Tih. They would find water here, and vegetation, 
shrubs, and trees — the nubk, the acacia, probably the 
pahn — in equal abundance with that which they had 
found sufficient, through all seasons of the year, in the 
neighbourhood of Sinai. With the Edomites, in the blue 
mountain-valleys which fronted them on the east, they 
were on friendly terms ; and from them they could procure 



* The strange notion that Pctra was Kadesh, which Dr. Stanley sanc- 
tions, is plainly antcnablo on these two grounds, viz. : (I), that Kadcsh 
was clearly distant from Mount Hor (Num. xxi. 13, 22 ; xxvii. 14) ; and 
(2), that at the time of the passage of the Hebrews, Pctra was inhabited by 
the Edomites. Nor could it be as far west as Mr. Rowlands OV^illi&in'*^ 
Holy Ci% i. p. 466) suggests. Robinson (iL 194) gives conclusive reasons 
for identifying it with Ain el Weibeh, where, however, we only found, in 
two visits to it, one fountain, and in that the water was very brackish and 
scanty. '* Here, however, it was most precious, and we were glad to drink 
of it. . . . It was surrounded by a mass of verdure quite refipeshing at^cr 
the desolate waste we have just been passing, especially as we have just such 
another dreaiy prospect right before us."— J., May 4th. 
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com sufficient for their needs. From this place, then, they 
sent np into the highland country an adventurous company 
of spies, or explorers, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
most practicable line of access into the promised territory ; 
and, for forty days, they looked wistfully for the return 
of these messengers, for they were anxious to move out 
of the oppressive, stifling heat of the Arabah, on to the 
healthier as well as more abundant region which was 
there above them, and which they already regarded as 
their own possession. ^^ 

These were the circumstances, and this must have been 
the state of mind, in which they awaited the return of 
the commissioned twelve, who were deputed as their fore- 
runners. Their alarm and disappointment, when these 
men brought back such a discouraging report, especially in 
respect of the prowess of the inhabitants, may be illustrated 
by their own superiority, in respect of personal strength, to 
the Egyptians. Such as they were in comparison with the 
slender, low-statured, and debilitated occupants of the Nile 
Valley, the Hebrews had expected to find themselves in 
relation to the possessors of the land, whom they could 
then have easily displaced. They had thought of an im- 
mediate conquest over races to whom they were as much 
superior as to their keepers in the house of bondage.^ 

* They were in the Arabah at the most txying period of the year, t. «. 
in September, as appears from the fact that the grapes had just ripened 
in Palestine. Their journey to this point from Sinai might have been 
accomplished by easy marches in eighteen da^-s. But probably they 
rested for some time at Akabah, and hence five months were consumed 
with it. 

» Judgittg from mnmmics, the figures of the ancient Egyptians wer« 
■light, and their stature avenged about 5^ feet Pottigrew On Mummktf 
quoted in Kenrick's Egypt, vol i. p. 97. The contrast between them and the 
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And; moreover, they had imagined them as living in tent 
villages ; they did not think of their *' cities as walled," 
any more than of the men themselves " as sons of Anak." 
They were, therefore, naturally overcome by consternation 
and despair when the facts were laid before them. And 
Moses must have feared that his hopes were blighted, that 
all his toil had been misspent, for the people seemed 
utterly incapable of the belief that Jehovah could bring 
them against such obstacles and opponents into the land, 
and give it to them, as He had said. '^ Would it not be 
better," they now asked, "to return into Egypt?" And 
then was uttered the threatening which spurred them to 
that wild rush through the hill passes above them, which 
was so disastrously repulsed, and which compelled them 
to ascend in the only course now before them, through one 
of the gentler openings farther south, on to that wide 
and ample territory south of the patriarchal ground, where 
at length we reach the scene of their history during this 
stage of it, for here thirty-eight of the forty years of what 
is known as their wanderings were passed.'^ 

We have already spoken of this as the region — ^lying 
in front of the lands of the patriarchs upon the soutli — 



robust deecemlants of the giant settlers in Hebron (Num. xiii. 28), wonid 
strike the people with the same impression that the tra\'cller from EgT])t, 
who comes into Palestine across the desert, now feels when he ffaids himself 
smroanded bj the groups of stalwart men of Dhohirejeh. 

^ The pass Es Safeh, which lies above Ain el Weibeh, is here assumed to 
be the scene of the repulse which is described in Num. xiv. 40-45. AH 
tmfeUers describe it as most difficult. (Oomp. Martineau's Eos. Life, iii. 
p. 42.) And such, in our ascent and descent, we found it — It was by this 
road that the Egyptian army, under n>rahim Pasha, entered Syria. — The 
order of the journey of the Israelites, followed in the text, is giren in 
Bobfaison's Bib, Rm, li Append, p. 526. 
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which^ being in general desolate and barren, flowed in 
on the wilderness pastures of Abraham and his successors. 
It was not, however, barren and desolate over its whole 
surface. The vast and open territory was marked hj 
frequent tracts of verdure and fruitfulness, where the long- 
practised agricultural skill of the Hebrews might be put 
into profitable activity. Even in the heart and centre 
of it, and under the languid and unskilful operations of 
the wandering tribes whom they dispossessed, they found 
com and barley growing in considerable quantities ; and 
the spaces covered with desert vegetation would be a con- 
tinual surprise to them, as they moved over the surface 
of the country, between its mountain boundaries and the 
sandy desert on the west towards Egypt They would 
carefully avoid settlincr for any time on this side of their 
^ ^,i^ A ^ of iU bTre-me^. „d .. 
escape contention with the armed companies moving to and 
&o between the land of their late captivity and Palestine. 
On this line they might, however, communicate with the 
caravans for purposes of merchandise ; and as a granary, 
Egypt was within their reach. Probably, extensive com- 
munities were then occupying some of the oases of the 
country, where they frequently found scenes of exquisite 
beauty as well as abundant means of pasturage and suste- 
nance. High mountains were in view from every part of 
it, and over its general surface there was an aspect of 
massive grandeur and desolate sublimity, that contrasted 
most fiivourably with the stations where their ancestors, 
the patriarchs, had settled.^ 

** We croMed itda part of the peninsnla by Nnkhl and Beenheba. In 
addition to the notes (pp. 4, 6) describing the countiy nordi cf Wady Jaifdi, 
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In its features and resources, and again in its relative 
position with respect to the adjacent kingdoms, the region 
was well adapted for the training of that generation which 
was first to enter on the place of the Hebrews as one 
amongst the nations of the earth. There was freedom 
for the masses from corrupting influences and from op- 
pression, while the princes and elders had opportunities, 
by means of the caravans which passed on either side of 
them, to maintain the permanent advantages they had 
acquired. Their position, in fact, combined the advan- 
tages of both the previous positions of the people on the 
patriarchal territory and in Egypt Amidst these circum- 
stances, Moses saw another generation rising up, under 
the strengthening discipline of their new life, free from 
the ignoble features that were indelibly branded on their 
parents' soul, and under the purifying and elevating in- 
fluence of the polity and worship that were now rigorously 
observed under his superintendence.^ So he gradually 

the following will help to convey some impressions of its appearance between 
Wady Jaifeh and the Tih : — " Every step of our journey to-day (the 
second day after crossing the mountain) has shown how abundant water 
was at one time here. . . . Our course has almost entirely lain along the beds 
of ancient torrents. . . . We met with continuous vegetation. . . . The turfa 
was abundant, but it does not bear manna here. (April 6th.) Again came 
on extensive spaces covered with vegetation. Some acres, about a mile 
from Nukhl, are under field cultivation : in fact, pure desert, t. e. a sandy or 
stony surface, without vegetation, has hitherto been the exception. (April 
10th.) Our camping-ground to-night is on the borders of a wady as fruit- 
ful and picturesque as Ghurundel or Feiran : grain is growing on it, and 
birds are singing ; and one might inuigino one's self at home, in the countiy, 
about the middle of May." — J. 

^ This was the only time in which the Mosaic legislation was carried into 
practical effect. More or less it was disregarded in all after i)eriods of the 
national history, though it was always ideally present as the standard to 
which the relig^ious and political estate of Inttel should be conformed. — 
Scrip, StHdie$, p. 141. 
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learned to acquiesce in his trying disappointments, as year 
after year he saw the friends^ who were his associates and 
helpers in the outset of his enterprise, passing away from 
him. During the celebration of each annual series of the 
tabernacle services the generation that had accompanied 
him fix)m Egypt thinned and lessened, till he recognized 
only a few old men, as the survivors of the emancipated 
multitude, when they came past his dwelling with their 
offerings to the sacred place. Meanwhile, in the new 
generation succeeding them, he discerned a higher, a 
more valiant, and more trustful spirit How diligently 
he trained this better disposition, and how earnestly he 
inspired and encouraged them by the memory of past* 
mercies, by prospects of future glory, we may imagine; 
and our natural conjectures are confirmed by the narra- 
tive of the only two incidents^ mentioned in that long 
period, which, except for them, would stand a blank in 
the sacred record, and beyond which we come upon the 
history of another generation. 

For it was another generation that now came down, 
through one of the wadys in ilie west of the Arabah, 
from the high table-lands of Paran into the broad wilder- 
ness highway that lay outstretched, between the hills they 
were descending, and the purple mountains of Edom before 
them on the east They could not have been ignorant of 
its sterility and arid desolation, for it was visible to them 
whenever they approached its mountain boundary on that 

^ Num. XT. 33, and xyL Both these incidents nuurk the rigorous adher- 
ence to the law which was enforced hy Moses during his own administratiQa 
of it In fiicty this rigonr appears to bare been the occasion of the rebellion 
described in chap. XTi. 

ft 
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Bide of their wide territory. Yet here again the old rebel- 
liousy mistrustful spirit manifested itself^ on the failure of 
the waters in their former encampment at Kadesh. The 
hopes of Moses^ that he might jet see the success of the 
enterprise for which he had h'ved and toiled, were again 
discouraged; and he must also have been conscious of 
much anxiety on account of their purpose to make their 
way up the Ghor through the Edom provinces to the 
eastern side of Jordan. Their request to advance in that 
direction, however, was refused. The king of Edom 
naturally enough forbade the march of such a formidable 
host through his mountain territory, and past the neigh- 
bourhood of settlements and cities that were even then 
wealthy with the stores of the great commerce which was 
bemg carried forward by fhe land caravans across the 
Arabah desert, and by the shipping in the gulf of Elah. 
This refusal saved the Israelites from a temptation which 
Moses, not less than the king of Edom, must have dreaded, 
since it might have led them to stop short of the true goal 
of their movement and enterprise, and to settle themselves 
in the attractive country to which they might even suppose 
they could make out ancestral claims.^ Under the king's 
prohibition, however, they were helpless ; for an attempt 
to force a passage up those mountains, occupied and pro- 
tected by hostile troops, would have been infatuation* 



■*'' 



• The " high way " through which the HehrewsMosired to pass, was do 
doaht the great Wadj Ghnweir, on the eastern side of the Arabah, nearlj 
opposite to Ain el Weibeh. They could not, of conrse, ascend the steep pass 
(S,0(X) feet high) in opposition to the armed force of Edom; and his oppo- 
sition was natoral enough, since if their request had been granted, their way 
would have led them close by Bozrah, the chief dty of his kingdom. For 
though Fctra was now inhabited, Bonah, about 80 miles on the north of it, 
appears to hare been the capital Compare Isa. Iziii. I. 
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We now^ therefore, see them compelled, in one of the 
severest trials of their fortitude, to return on a south- 
ward march down the Arabah, with the purpose of taking 
the route bordering upon the great wilderness on the other 
side of the Seir mountains, that so they might reach the 
provinces on the east of the Jordan. This circuitous and 
dangerous path was, however, the only one open to them, 
and so they girded themselves up in mind and body to 
attempt it 

Miriam, the sister of Moses, was left behind in her 
desert-grave at Kadesh. And now, as they passed on in 
front of that double peak which towers, lonely and high» 
apart from the Seir range, the word came that Aaron, too, 
his brother, his last earthly support, was to be taken away 
from him. They went together into the tabernacle court, 
where they had joined in worship for so many years, for 
the last time. Then the three men, the two brothers and 
Eleazar, crossed over the space that separated them frt>m 
the foot of the mountain, and the people wistfully followed 
them until they disappeared in the steep intricate ascent 
They struggled upwards by the broken paths, through the 
chalky cliffs, slowly to the top, Moses, ''whose natural 
strength was not abated," supporting Aaron as he went 
And then, after one earnest look, beyond the desert imder- 
neath, over the billowy, mountainous expanse, and upon 
the ground where their last thirty-eight years were passed, 
the soul of the high priest passed within the veiL His 
body was reverently interred by his son and brother in 
its high rocky tomb. Then glancing eastwards at the 
suburbs of the Edomite city, Moses and Eleazar came 
down and joined the sorrowing multitude, and anotket 
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high priest officiated that evening at the sacrifice in the 
familiar garments of the old man whom they would see 
no more.^ 

On the following day they went forward upon the long 
journey of more than sixty miles which yet lay between 
them and the head of the eastern Red Sea gulf; for this 
heated, barren valley was not a scene to tarry in longer 
than absolutely needful. And now the solemn melan- 
choly which had cast its shadow on the camp when they 
thought of him the venerable guide and teacher who 
had just left them, and of the mournful loneliness of the 
brother who yet remained, was deepened by the bereave- 
ment of many who could well sympathize just then with 
his overburdening sorrow. For at this time an attack 

* Universal tradition among the Arabs and the description of Joseph us 
{Antiq. iy. 4) identify Jebel Haroun with Monnt Hor. The emphatic 
description of it (Num. xx. 25), tpi -n, does not refer to the height, for, 
as Bobinson correctly remarks, the range on the east towers considerably 
above it, but rather to its prominence jutting forward into the plain, and to 
its remarkably shaped double summit We had it in view from the time 
we reached the top of the pass, Es Safch. *' Though Jebel Haroun had 
been in sight all yesterday, we found it occupied five hours of laborious 
marching before we were at the foot of it. Two hours of this time were 
spent in ascending the pass Ez Rubay, which leads up from the plain into 
the higher range of hills that enclose Wady Mousa. It was a work of lio 
slight difficulty to get our camels up those steep paths cut deep in the 
chalky cliffs. From time to time we had glorious views southwards, down 
the Arabah. ... As soon as we reached the upper grotmd we determined 
to make the ascent of Jebel Haroun at once, as there was some fear lest tlic 
Fellaheen might afterwards prevent us. The ascent occupied about one 
hour. We found the arched vault near the summit, and, higher up, sonic 
stairs, which took us to the wely called Aaron's tomb, where there is a massive 
farcophagus now standing. . . . The view from the top of the wely is 
grand, undoubtedly, but not to be compared with that from Serbal and 
Katarina. I was reminded of Miss Martincau's expression, * billowy expanse 
of brown snnmiits.' Eastwards we saw a few of the exca>'ations in Wady 
Monta, and the rocks enclosing it Bat the main part of the city was out 
of Might "—J., May 5. 
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was made on tbem bj one of the chieftains of the neigh- 
bourhood. The hostile force, which probably came from 
the highland communities they had been at enmity with 
on the late station in the Paran desert, severely harassed 
them from one of the numerous openings in the mountains 
on the right Some of the people were taken prisoners, 
and there was mourning and wailing for those who had 
thus been carried into slavery — the slavery of the desert 
— ^far worse and more ignominious than that of Egypt '^ 
But before them were the palm-groves of Elah, under 
whose green shades their ancestors had stopped and 
re&eshed themselves thirty-eight years before, in a tran- 
sient revival of their life beside the Nile. As soon as 
they arrived at that resting-place, they replenished their 
stores from the commercial dep6ts they found there, and 
from the encampments of the friendly Midianites; and 
then they ascended the winding mountain-path which led 
up to the higher grounds bordering on the great desert, 
that stretched far beyond them on the east, and they went 
along the already well-trodden route of the caravans 
which, for centuries past, had conveyed to Damascus 
and the north of Sjrria the merchandise of Egypt and of 
Ethiopia. 

Their relations with Edom compelled them to keep a 
line of march on the very outskirts of the great sandy, 
shadeless waste, stretching far on to the Persian Gulf, 

^ *' And the Canaanite which dufdt in the wuth [s. e, in the neighbour- 
hood of the late Hebrew settlement] fought against Israel, and took some 
of them prisoners." — ^Nnm. xxi. 1. Upon the whole it seems most pro- 
bable that this attack waa made after the people left Mount Hor. From 
Josh. xiL 14, and Jndg. i. 16, 17, it appears that the revenge of the 
Israelites for this attack, mentioned in verse 3 (Num. xxi.), was not taken 
until after their settlement in Canaan. 
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which was even more terrible than the desert highway 
they had just left beyond the mountains that now stood 
low, compared with their elevation as they had before 
been seen on the west*^ So "the soul of the people** 
was here naturally '^ much discouraged because of the 
way." In truth, their circumstances at this time were 
more trying, and even apparently more desperate, than 
any their ancestors had ever encountered in their march- 
ings. One week's earnest endeavour might, indeed, have 
carried them to the end of their embarrassment ; and, as 
was afterwards shown, there were among them many who 
were capable of such an effort, and who earnestly expos- 
tulated with the feebler, the ignoble, and rebellious spirits 
who impeded them so much by their complaints. For 
fedling in that effort they were severely punished. The 
** fiery serpents" of this region added new horrors to their 
sufferings from heat, and fatigue, and drought This 
severe visitation, however, like former ones, purified the 
camp of its pests and troublers: for the e£Bcacy of the 
cure provided for it was discriminative, so that it took 
efiect only on those who were willing to go forward on 
their remaining path cordially and with valiant trust 
For the rest, the faithless and the ignoble, they were 
left in their desert graves ; and another mound of death 

* For an account of the conntiy lying between the Esh Shorah (or Scir 
mountains) and the eastern desert, see, for that part of tlie route north of 
Fetra, Bnrckhardt's Travels in Syria, pp. 395-440, and 656-662 ; Irby 
and Mangles' TraveU, chaps. 7 and 8; and for the sonthcm part, I^bordc^s 
Voj^age de PArabie Pitrie. The road of the people nearly coincided with 
the present Haj route firom Damascus to Mecca, and the few small towns 
and villages situate in it now supply the pilgrim canTans, as the Edomitcs 
■applied the marching Hebrews; selling to them water and their field pro- 
duce^ ai it was roqmred. — ^Dent ii 6, 88, S9. 
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was raised in awful testimony and memorial of their 
goilty unfaithfulness in the vocation with which they 
had been called.^ 

In a very few days after this last visitation, they were 
on those same open downs melting away in the great desert, 
over which they had wished to make a direct march, when 
they requested a passage through the territories of the 
king of Edom. His country, which they passed on 
the east of it, reminded them of the best parts of the 
Paran uplands, whose familiar heights they could discern 
in some of the prospects that now opened before them on 
the west. There were in view the well-known hills, 
under whose shades the lives of all, save tliree of them, 
had been passed. The same aspect of the country was 
continued in the possessions of the friendly tribe of Moab, 
on the borders of whose territory they paused to refresh 
and recruit their forces. Here the gray hills on the other 
side of Jordan were distinctly visible, and just in front 
of them they could look on the eastern boundaries of the 
Land of the Patriarchs. They took up their position at the 
head of the valley which gives its name, Amon, to the 
springs that come tlirough a broad clefl in the north-east 
coast of the Dead Sea, having beyond them, on the other 
side o^ the wildly-beautifiil and richly-wooded ravine, on 
the south of which they were encamped, a country even 

* Herod, (ii. 75, iii. 108) gives an account of what he calls the " flying 
serpents ** of Arabia, which remarkably agrees with the sacred narrativo 
(Rawlins. Herod, ii. 124). Biirckhardt {Syria, p. 499) also reports the ex- 
istence of numerous serpents in these same parts. Near Basra, Niebuhr found 
a venomous species of the flying, or rather darting serpent, which is identified 

with the tjfn} ^p^, of Num. xxi. 6. — See CoL Smith, art. " Serpents " in 
Kitto's Bib. Cye. 
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more picturesque and firuitful than any they had seen since 
they left their resting-place at Akabah. 

Here the third part of their history was ended. And 
iheir improved condition at the close of it manifested the 
Divine' wisdom with which its circumstances had been 
chosen in order to fit them for their fulfilment of that 
higher part of their Church vocation, which now lay close 
before them in the future. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



CENTRAL PALESTINE. 



In this fourth period of the history on which we now enter, 
and which extends over a space of time as long as the 
three together which have been ahready reviewed, we find 
the people dwelling in a territory, narrow as to its extent, 
and well defined, but wholly unlike those occupied in the 
former periods, in respect of the varieties of climate and 
surface, and of resources that were contained in it On 
the patriarchal station, in Egypt, and on the Paran uplands, 
one general character belonged to the whole locality. It 
was not so in this, the initial period of their national 
history. Here we may distinguish three distinct regions 
in the country which was held by them. 

Taking these regions in the order in which they were 
successively occupied, and beginning, therefore, with that 
which lies on the east of the Jordan, we will survey the 
Hebrew territory between that river and the farther desert, 
on the outskirts of which the people had made their jom> 
ney firom the Red Sea. It extended northwards from the 
valley of the Amon, on the south side of which we left 
them encamped in the last chapter, as far as the hills 
which lie around Mount Hermon. When they were first 
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encamped on this part of their inheritance, near its southern 
border, they do not seem to have meditated the conquest of 
it* Their design appears to have been simply to march 
through it, till they came to one of the passes, through 
which they could descend into the valley of the Jordan. 
With this purpose they sent to the chief of the kingdom 
or province on the north of their encampment, to ask 
of him a free passage through his territory. He, not 
unnaturally, refused them. But now, on those open spaces, 
they could venture a battle, which it woidd have been 
madness to risk with the Edomite mountaineers when they 
returned a similar reftisal. The Israelites accordmgly pre- 
pared to force their passage, and their success in the endea- 
vour gave them possession of the rich estates beyond the 
Amon. This at once encouraged them to claim pos- 
session, in " this first stage of the conquest,** of the Gilead 
and Bashan provinces, still farther north, whose wealth and 
beauty grew on them as they advanced. And here, indeed, 
on this broad rich territory, they might well have been 
contented to remain. It was amply sufficient for their 
numbers, and was equal to the highest expectations which 
they had formed in consequence of the promises fhat had 
been made to them. They would learn from Joshua and 
Caleb that it surpassed all except a small portion of the 
country, on the other side, amongst tliose gray barren- 

* From Num. xxxil. compared with Dent. iii. 18-20, it appears that 
the Hebrews had not at this time meditated a settlement on the east of tho 
Jordan, and this conclusion is strengthened by tho direction which the men 
took who were sent to explore the land. It is true that the Euphnitcs was 
declared (Exod. xxiii. 31) to bo their eastern border, as it had been in tho 
promise to Abraham ; but they had no intention at present to attempt a 
conquest over these wide limits ; or by " the river " they may ha^x undcr- 
tood the Jordan. 
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looking hills. Rich deep soil, dense forests, abundant 
streams and pasturages, would make them feel it was, in- 
deed, a good land into which they had been brought Far 
surpassing anything that they had seen, even in the most 
enyied portion of the Edomite provinces which they had so 
coveted in their recent joumeyings, it surpassed no less the 
traditions of Egyptian abundance which had been handed 
down to them.* It was, however, unprotected by any 
natural defences, and could only be held by the largest and 
most power&l tribes. On the east and north they were 
exposed to assaults, with purposes of war and plunder, from 
the people they had expelled, and from the mighty com- 
munity which was then in possession of the Damascus plain. 
Under these circumstances they could at first only hold it 
as nomadic occupants in tents and movable villages, and in 
habits of Hfe as warrior shepherds, that would enable them 



' This country had been occupied, even in Abraham's time, by the most 
powerful races in Syria. (Deut iL 10, 11, 20, 21.) Such men would 
naturally be found in occupation of the best part of the " Promised Land/' 
and of this, in relation to the western portion of the country, all trayellers 
so agree to speak, that Dr. Stanley well sums up their testimony by saying, 
that Eastern is in relation to Western Palestine as Devonshire is to Com- 
walL South of the Jabbok (Zurka) these giant races had entirely disap- 
peared, and their country was now occupied by the compatriots of the 
highland conmmnities on the west But northward, in the rocky fiistnesses 
of Bashan, in Argob (the Trachonitis of the Greeks), some of these giants 
were yet remaining. And what manner of men they were whom the 
Hebrews there dispossessed, we have only lately ascertained with any clear- 
ness. (See Appendix C.) For the eastern regions of the Hauran, as fiur 
as Salchah, Mr. Porter {Damatc. vol ii.) is the best authority ; and an 
interesting and full account of the western district will be found in Dr. 
Thomson's Land and the Book. Seetsen, Burckhardt, and Lord Lindsay, 
■till remain our best authorities for the south, as far as the Edomite tern- 
toiT. The beautiful and extensive remains of the Boman colonies of this 
oovrntry still indicate its vast resources. 
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to retain by arms the estates of which their conquest had 
given them possession. 

From this country there is access down many steep, 
broken descents, into the valley of the Jordan, which 
lies more than 2,000 feet below the general level of this 
upland region.* The difference between the upper and 
lower ground in respect of soil and climate is as great as 
can be imagined. Both in aspect and temperature, and 
in products, the valley is tropical in character, so that the 
Hebrews passed as if into another zone, when they came 
down into it In its southern extremity, where it opens 
on the gloomy, mist-covered waters of the Asphaltic lake, 
it is not less than twelve miles in breadth. There, open 
and level on all sides, it forms a space on which many 
armies might be encamped. Over its whole extent it was 
lined and striped by thick belts of verdure in its numerous 
groves of acacia, and nubk, and of palms.^ The square. 



' Wady Hcsban, nearly opposite Jericho, is the pass down which, on a 
descent of 3,000 feet, the Hebrews probablj went into the ** meadow of the 
acacias " (Abel Shittim), where they were encamped before crossing the 
river. This pass is broken and irrcguUr, bnt not more so than those open- 
ing into the Arabah they were fiuniliar with, especially that (Wady Ithm) 
by which they " compassed the land of Edom " from the Red Sea. Here 
the plain or meadow into which it brought them, upon the cast of the 
river, is not less than five miles in width. 

* The deep crevasse of the Jordan A-alley is nowhere better described 
than in Ritter's Lecture on the Jordan, J. S. L. vol. vii. The general 
direction of the valley itself for the sixty miles between Lake Tiberias and 
the Dead Sea is tolerably straight ; bnt deep in its very bottom the river 
winds — it has been said Uiat it *' wriggles " — along, like a gigantic serpent. 
The ground descends steeply all the way to the southern opening of the 
valley at the head of the Dead Sea, and its depth and closeness, as well a.s 
the reflection from the heated rocks on either side, give a tropical charac- 
ter to the climate. This temperaturey and the water pouring down the 
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monotonous range of hills that support the eastern high- 
lands, rise up on that side for nearly a hundred miles ; and 
on the other are the gray parched hills of Ephraim and 
Judaea, broken and irregular, and of much smaller altitude. 
The Israelites had never looked in one view on such an 
ample space, so clothed in what would seem to them bound- 
less profusion of luxuriant vegetation ; and then there was 
the rapid stream, flowing deep in its low channel through 
the thickly-clustered trees, under whose cool shades they 
could stay and rest in voluptuous indulgence. The aged 
leaders would think less of the Jordan when they remem- 
bered the broad waters of the Nile and tlie fatness of the 
Egyptian soil: but for the multitudes this was the first river 
they had seen ; and not even in the fertile and beautiful 
region above them, from whence they had descended, was 
there more exuberant abundance, especially at the season 
when they came into the valley^ which was the full harvest- 
time, when it was covered with the richest crops, and when 
the trees were thick with the blossoming promise of their 
luscious fruit The depth of the valley, and the heights 
on either side reflecting the sun's rays, made the climate hot 
and relaxing, especially at the season when they encamped 
in it But this was a small evil in comparison with their 
late privations, and they could bear it the more easily, on 
account of the ample shade which they found in the acacia 
grove where they were stationed. 



IMisMs on either side, fill it with nmnerons spots of vcrdnro and fertility, 
thongh its general character is bare and desolate. There is always rich 
Tcgctation on the river's bank, throughout its whole course. Near the head 
of the Dead Sea the ralley expands to the breadth of at least twelve miles ; 
and here, where the Hebrews came on it, there is, as I heard remarked upon 
the spot, " room for all the annies of the world to lie encamped." 
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The country on the west, to which we now advance in 
our description, is of lower altitude than the uplands on 
the other side, and is more irregular in its conformation.* 
From the south it ascends from the patriarchal territory, a 
clustered mass, in rectangular form, of bare gray hills, 
and extends northwards for about sixty miles, along the 
shores of the asphaltic lake and of the broad valley of the 
Jordan, from whence there are many paths leading up to it, 
all of them, however, being steep and rugged, and often 
perilous, and even terrific in their aspect. When the 
centre of this highland surface is reached, it is found in 
an extreme degree bare and tame, compared with the rich 
woodland country on the other side : its stony hills are but 
thinly covered on their sides with unkindly soil, and 
there are only few trees scattered here and there on 
the austere landscape. But frx)m south to north it is 
full of verdurous nooks, as around Hebron, and, on the 
north, in the plain of Moreh, where Abraham, smitten by 
the beauty of the scene, first tarried in the land. In 
that and the adjacent valleys, as in the recesses and 
winding passes of the southern hills, are found some of 
the richest and most attractive portions of the country. 
There was no river, indeed, flowing amidst them ; nor even 
any of the brooks that sparkled in and refreshed the Hauran 



^ According to Sjmonds and Russcgcr, the level of the Hauran plain is 
800 feet above the highest summit of Carmel. The smnmit of Jebel Jilad 
(Mount Gilead) is t^icc the height of Mount Zion. '* The mountains to 
the east of the Dead Sea, of which those to the south-west of Hesban 
(Heshbon), Jcbcl Attams, and Jebel Shihan, are the most prominent, have 
not yet been measured. They seem, however, to reach a higher altitude 
than the mountains on the west, including even the high dorsal ridge of 
Jndea."— Van do Velde, Mtm. on Map, p. 187. 
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plains on the other side ; but there were numerous springs : 
there were thick groves^ too^ and pasturage, and a fruitful 
soiL Fig and olive trees and vines were there : the acacia 
and the terebinth, and wide fields of com.^ " The land was 
blessed for the precious things of heaven, and for the pre- 
cious things of the earth, and the fulness thereof Beyond 
the hill country the wide Esdraelon plain separated them 
from a similar region still farther north ; and if they moved 
westward, they again descended over gradually lessening 
hills, into the maritime plain occupied by the Philistines, 
which was green with corn-fields and pasture-grounds, 
and dotted here and there with numerous towns and 
villages, up to the walls of some of which the sea bore 
the vessels in which that people carried on their trade 
with the neighbouring Phoenicians. 

These regions, so diversified in their physical character 
and resources, made up the entire territory upon whose 
8urfiM!e the national history of Israel, in its first period, was 

* When the Hebrews came on this side of the country, the first direction 
of their msrch was northwards, and then they entered at once on the richest 
portions of the coontxy, in " the fiitness of Samaria." '* Here (just beyond 
Bethel) the bleak and rocky aspect began to disappear, and to be replaced 
by richer and richer signs of cultivation and rural wealth. Fields and 
gardens, filled out with abundant crops, were now around us on all sides. 
We went on in perfect amazement at the change, and this not only in the 
fertility, but in the picturesqueness of the countiy, which seemed qnita 
crowded by Tcrdure and abundance, till we came to the valley which opena 
drcnlarly on the right of the road, in which Shiloh stood . . . and then 
through richly fertile and cultivated land, down a long descent to the vallej 
of Libonah . . . Traces of ruins met us every five minutes along the road. 
The plain of £1 Muknah, at the end of which is t he valley of Shechem 
(of which no words of mine can describe the loveliness), is fourteen milet 
long, and on an average one and three-quarters broad. It is covered with 
thick crops of grain ftom end to end. In the richest parts of our own 
country I have never met with such signs of agricultural proeperitj."- 
liay 15, 16. 
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transacted. Many heights command a view of it, in all its 
three departments, if not in its whole extent The spec- 
tator, standing upon one of the frequent summits of the Moab 
range, just above the south-eastern portion of the Jordan 
valley, could see the country in its length and breadtli ; 
and, indeed, beyond, he might descry regions which were 
not included in the actual possession of the Israelites 
until a much later periods On one of those heights we 
descry the weird figure of the Mesopotamian soothsayer, 
looking down on the long embattled tents, in their *^ emban- 
nered lines," of the people in the acacia groves below ; and 
close by were the Moabitish chieftains, eagerly watching 
for the withering scowl and fiendish imprecation that miglit 
blast and ruin them. From thence he gazed afar on the 
surrounding communities, on the rocky dwellings of the 
Kenites, and on the tents of Amalek, and beyond on distant 
nations yet unborn, amidst the isles of the sea, which 
he knew lay far beyond the fartliest range of his vision, 
on the west® Then, from that high contemplation, he 
came down to frame allurements for the destruction of the 
people, to which the soft, enervating influence of that heated 



^ The monntains of Abarim arc identified with a range about two miles 
south-west of the ruins of Hesban. Here ^' there is a jicak which coromaiids 
tlic whole Jonlan valley, from the base of the Moab mountains to Jericho, 
and also the Dead Sea." (Porter's Syria^ p. 299.) On one of these sum- 
mits Balaam stood, and from another, dedicated to the heathen Ncbo, 
Jehovah showed his ser%^nt Moses ** all the land unto Dan," on the north ; 
and ^ unto the utmost sea " on the west ; and on the south, ** the plain of 
the A*alley of Jericho, the city of palm-trees, unto Zoar." There are no 
palms now in the plains of Jericho ; but Seetxen found them in abundance 
in his adventurous journey along the east shore of the Dead Sea. 

* Few readers of Dr. Stanley's book need be reminded of the graphic 
postage in which this view of Balaam is described. 
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place prepared them to submit too readily. This was 
another trial for their aged leader, and it was his last^ as 
he, too, '^ went up from the plains of Moab," and ascended 
<^ the hill," and thence looked over the prospectwhich Balaam, 
m another spirit, had just scanned. Northwards he surveyed 
the forests, and pasture-grounds, and com*fields of Gilead ; 
then — beyond the winding stream, by which, in his view, 
the eastern and western provinces were intersected — he 
saw even as far as the towering Hermon, that rose above 
the settlements of Dan, for his undimmed eye was preter- 
naturally strengthened for its last vision. The brown hills 
of Manasseh and Naphtali, with the wide plain between; and 
nearer, the gray, bleak summits of Ephraim and Judah, 
even as far as the great sea — ^he beheld them all ; and then, 
down below him, over the tents of the people for whom 
he had spent his life, he looked. And then • • • the veil of 
the flesh dropped down before him ; and he saw in a far 
higher vision all for which he had so long toiled, and 
striven, and endured. His friends, imconscious of their 
loss, waited anxiously for him ; but he did not return. And 
when they climbed those lonely heights to search for him, 
they found him not They searched long and earnestly ; 
and those who followed them have often searched, " but 
no man knoweth of his sepulchre imto this day." ^ 

' There Lb a high promontory on the north-west of the Dead Sea, called 
Ncbi Monsa, on which a small mosque is built over the grave of Moses, as 
the Mahommedans affirm. Underneath is a r&s, or cape, of the sea called 
Fe8hkah,and, recognizing Pisgah in this word, De Saulccy ( Foya^, ii. 176) 
endorses the Mahommedan tradition. But the sacred narrati^'e clearly 
places Kebo on the east side of the river ; and Jerome, who was familiiu' 
with this neighbourhood, in his translation of Euscbius, says, " Nabau, quod 
Hebraice didtur Nebo, mons est supra Jordanem contra Hicrichum in tern 
Moab," &c See Beland's Paktst^ 496. 
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In his view, from that mountain height, the expe- 
rienced wisdom of Moses might have surmised, if the fact 
had not been otherwise made known to him, that, for some 
generations at least, the national history of his people 
would revolve around the communities settled on the 
westernmost of these three divisions. The exposed nature 
of the east country, and the habits of the tribes which 
had possession of it, compelled them to adopt a nomadic 
life — ^for a long period, at least They had a "great 
multitude of cattle," and they " abode among the sheep- 
folds,*' in their tents. In other words, they lived rather 
as shepherd tribes, in alliance with the settled commu- 
nities amidst the western highlands, than as forming one 
nation with them, all through this stage of the national 
history, and for some time afterwards. ^^ Except in one 
instance, they depended on the help of the better-disciplined 
and better-armed troops of Ephraim and Judah, instead 
of rendering assistance to them. Indeed, all through this 
period they were little, if at all, raised above the estate in 
which they had lived upon the Paran uplands, and their 
inferior disorganized condition disqualified them for takuig a 
marked effective part in the national progress. As, again. 



i<^ Probably until late in the reign of David. Dr. Stanley rcprescntB 
them as having always lived in a nomadic state. Bnt he is in error here, as 
Dr. Keith has fhUy diown in his Introduction to the new edition of his 
work on Prophecy. Yet, wo can hardly identify the very ancient remains 
lately described by Porter and Graham (Appendix C.) with the ** cities '^ 
mentioned in connection with the Transjonlanic tribes. Those remains lie 
too fax from the western coasts, or borders, where the three tribes were 
chiefly settled. Nor is it in any way surprising if all traces of their cities 
have disappeared; for the materials of those ruins would naturally be use<1, 
as was the case on the western side of the river, in the erections that are 
fbtind there abmidantly of "Baaan times. 
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for those who were living in the Jordan vallej^ if thej did 
not saccumb to the profligacy so congenial with that 
position^ they were too relaxed and enfeebled in character 
to join actively and vigorously in political affidrs. Indeed^ 
after the removal of the people &om this place, in their 
advance upwards towards the west, it is very seldom 
mentioned in the history and chiefly in connection with 
the ^schools of the prophets," whose habits and personal 
discipline were favoured by the wildness of the desert 
territory, which lay closely bordering upon it^^ 

Joshua and his colleagues had been anxious to remove 
the encampment up the western hills as soon as possible 
after that eventftd day, when the terrible trumpet blast, 
reverberated for the seventh time by the adjacent moun<> 
tain, had sounded the knell of Jericho, and, in just retri- 
buti(m of its guilt, the lofty towers of the profligate and 
wealthy city had been strewn upon the plain. The effects 
would have been &tal if the Hebrews had remained long 
under the influence of that relaxing, enfeebling climate, 
where their frames, now braced and vigorous, might so 
soon be enervated and unstrung. The inhabitants of the 
valley had been found wholly unfit to contend with the 
sirenuous, active men who had been trained in such severe 
physical discipline on the high ground of Paran, and in the 
long march thence amidst the privations of the wilderness. 
Moreover, habits of profligacy were congenial with the 



" There appeaiB to haye been a scttlcmciit of the " sons of the prophetB ** 
near Jericho (1 Sam. Tii. 15 (Sept.) ; 2 Kings, ii. 6). Maj this not have 
been in the Mine dreary wilderness lying south-west of the plain, and within 
a few miles of the dty of palm-trees, where afterwards the Essenic commu- 
nities, and the Cauistiaa ascetics of later times, were statio&ed t 

7—4 
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climate and neighbourhood, as was manifested in the demo- 
ralized condition of the Benjamites, in whose district or pro- 
vince this region was afterwards included.^- Their leaders, 
therefore, lost no time in conducting them up one of the 
passes which lead thence into the heart of the country. 
And now another purging of the host rid them of tliose 
who would only have been an incumbrance in the strenuous 
contest they had to wage with the highland chieftains whom 
they were conunanded to dispossess. Those who actually 
ventured up the craggy, broken paths, often skirting the 
edge of terrific precipices, and with "waves of naked, 
desolate, pryramidal, and conical mountains" on all sides of 
them, were, as indeed they must have been, high-minded as 
well as adventurous men. The nature of the country strik- 
ingly develops the character of those by whom this part of 
their enterpme was carried forward, especiallywhenwe bear 
in mind how they were encumbered, conveying as they 
could, on camels and mules, besides their personal effects, 
the materials and utensils of the sacred tabernacle, and the 
coffin that contdned the embalmed body of their great 
countryman, which they had kept safe through all the 
vicissitudes of the pilgrimage, and were now carrying to 
its grave in that burial-place on the ancestral estate, which 
he had chosen.^ 



1' Unnatural lewdness and profligacy has always characterized, as it docs 
to the present day, the inhabitants of the Ghor.— Dr. Stewart, Tent and 
Kfuzn, p. 375. In that relaxing, oppressive climate, the most odious vices 
tipiM^r native ; and this explains the demoralized condition of the Bcn- 
jamites (Judg. xix.), in whose territoiy this plain was situate (Josh, xvili.) 

>< For an excellent description of the three roads leading up into tlic 
lieart of the countiy, see Rob. Bib. JRet. 1570, and Van de Yclde, ii. 278. 
Joseph's co&B (;Vm) wai in the encampment of ihe Hobrows, all through 
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In our description of the western region^ into which 
they now advanced^ for the purpose of settling in it^ the 
conditions needful for the support of a people cultivated and 
powerful^ and fitted to exercise a mighty influence^ might be 
discerned. Its physical influences were of an invigorating 
character ; and its resources^ though not of such abundance 
as to encourage luxury^ were sufficient^ and dispersed over 
tlie entire region. The lower province, including the pa- 
triarchal territory described in the first chapter, was in 
that " south country " which bordered on the wilderness^ 
where Israelites had lived during their long training for so 
many years ; and it had, in its frequent valleys and recesses^ 
among its bleak hills, and over many of the plains that 
spread between them, large resources for pasturage and 
agriculture.^* These were, indeed, more abundant in 



their wanderings, as one of the most sacred objects in their possession. In 
charge of his own tribes, Ephraim and Manassch, it was in the centre of 
their procession (Nuul x. 22—24) as they marched; it was in the same 
charge near the door of the tabernacle when thej encamped (Norn. ii. 18) ; 
and its final resting-place, in the territory of Ephraim, was close to the 
central place of government 

^* The trne chronological place of the book of Rath, as well as of the last 
fiA'C chapters of Judges, is between the third and fourth chapters of this 
latter l>ook. The rural family life, after the pattern of the Mosaic polity, 
which we discern in it, belongs, therefore, to the early period of the Hebrew 
settlement in Palestine; and since we find the same conditions repeated 
centnrics after, on the same ground, in the early life of David, and as none 
of the stories of invasion and bondage are connected with that part of the- 
country, we may imagine such a state of things as Ruth's histoiy discloses, 
continuing there through the intcr^'al. If this be so, the history in this in- 
stance is remarkably illustrated by the character of the country. For just 
there, on the mountain surfiico between Jerusalem and Hebron, it is in 
that medium condition, between the arid desolation of some parts and the 
luxurious beauty and richness of others, which would eminently fiivour such 
a life and social condition as we find in the histories of Ruth and her great 
descendant. 
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the north ; the ** fatness of the land " lay in its boundary 
proyinces on that side of it In that direction, accordingly, 
they first advanced : there, in the garden of the western 
territory, they were first'encamped, as this same province 
was afterwards reserved for the tribe that was paramount 
and most powerfiiL Moreover, they were there close to one 
of the chief seats and centres of the civilization of the age. 
The Tyrian cities, which were the home stations of the 
great merchants of the world, with their arsenals and 
dockyards, were adjacent to the Hebrews on that side. 
While, therefore, and for all these reasons, their history 
revolves around, or rests upon the western provinces, 
through this stage of it, the centre of their governing body 
was in the north of these provinces. So, also, was their 
ecclesiastical centre, for the tabernacle was stationed in a 
secluded plain at the entrance of the northern province ; 
and there their sacred festivals were celebrated and their 
assemblies convened.^^ 

The great plain, and the valley opening and descending 
fipom it on the Jordan fords, bounded their territory on 
the north, as westwards it looked down on the narrow 
maritime plain that faded away on the south, into the 
Paran uplands, on which the Bedouins had succeeded the 
Israelites as occupants. But the first of these was their 



^ Jadg. xxi. 19; 1 Sam. i. 3. In the march northwaid from the smnmit 
of the pa«8 by which thcj came np fh>m the Jordan yallcy, the secluded 
TaHoy of Shiloh, which is protected by the hills on all sides of it, was the 
first place they passed in which the tabernacle could have been established 
by them. And as it was the first position they could have chosen, so it was 
sn^gested to them by its natural fitness for that purpose. Robinson first, 
afaioe the time of Jerome (Bcland, Pcdast p. 498), identified the site, and ho 
has accurately described it {Bih, JRe$. ii. 269-271). 
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most exposed and dangerous frontier. West and sonth tiiie 
country conld onlj be entered by the long, narrow, and 
often steep defiles, that were eaailj defended. But on the 
north, the wide plain which separated their territory from 
iSbB mountainous country of Upper Syria, might be the 
camping-ground of inniunerable hosts, who could make 
their way throngh the broad and gendy-rising passes which 
opened into the province of Manasseh. Besides, the com- 
munities of robust, well-conditioned men, bordering upon 
them in that direction, had implements of warfare, of which 
the Israelites were destitute; and war-chariots could be 
there manoenvred.^^ On that side, accordingly, their 
worst and most formidable dangers menaced them. Their 
only security, in fact, was to possess themselves of that 
part of the country. If they had followed up Joshua's 
victory over the confederate chiefs who assembled around 
the Merom lake on the open plain near the sources of the 
Jordan, and had taken possession of that province, which 
was yet far within the limits assigned to them, many of the 
perils of their after history would have been averted. But, 
heedless of the admonition of their leader, immindful of 
the fiiture of their nation, unwilling to make the small 
additional effort demanded by their mission, they even 



** For a fiill description of the war-chanota then in use, see Wilkinson's 
Ancient Egypt, i 335-357 ; aud Lajard's Nineveh^ ii. 349. It was on]7 
in the ample spaces that lie in the openings between the Manasseh hiUs, 
(such as Merj el Ghfirflk, near Sannr, and the plains aroond Kab&tijeh,) 
and on the great plain beyond, that these chariots conld be manosayred. 
Thej were useless on the hills (1 Kings, xx. 23). For the aimonr of the 
warriors, see the description of that worn by Goliath, and compare Jndg. 
T. 8, and 1 Sam. xiii. 19-22, on the comparatirely defenceless condition of 
the Israelites in this respect 
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allowed those communities, which they shoald have utterly 
extirpated, to remain around and in the midst of them. 
Midway between the open, rich vales of Manasseh and 
Ephraim, and the garden recesses and pasture-grounds 
in the neighbourhood of Hebron — about Bethel and Jebus, 
their highland territory was comparatively poor and bare, 
and the occupation of it was not grudged by the Hebrews 
to the tribes whom they displaced from their richer settle- 
ments. Here, accordingly, we find the Canaanites, whom 
they weakly permitted to continue in the land.*'^ Their 
continuance there made the realization of the Mosaic insti- 
tutes impossible ; and it left the people exposed to super- 
stitious and immoral influences, against which their legis- 
lation would have securely guarded them, if they had been 
in sole possession of the entire country. ^^ For it was per- 
vaded by influences from Egypt and Phoenicia, which, 
being now in the zenith of their power, were the chief 
exponents and representatives of tlie most advanced forms 
of such civilization as men can attain, apart firom heavenly 
guidance and inspiration. The highest existing resources 
of art and luxury were in the possession of these surviving 
tribes, or " nations " as they are called, and by these agencies 
ihey recommended the errors and the vices which their 
neighbourhood was the means of communicating to the 



1^ Or in that part of the land actually possessed by them. It must bo 
borne in mind that the provinces of Zebnlon, Asher, Naphtali, and Dan, 
mentioned in Jndg. i. 30-34, were at present only theoretically assi^^^ed to 
these tribes : they did not enter into actnal possession of their estates nntil 
Ixmf; afterwards, and then only partially. The remaining Canaanites were 
driven by Joshua to the bare mountain heights in the country actually con- 
quered and possessed (Judg. i. 21, 22). 

** For the reasons of this statement, see Appendix D. 
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Hebrews. Of what kind the Egyptian influences now were 
can be distinctly ascertained from the tombs and buildinga 
of this very period ; and the colossal Phoenician [masses, 
which date from even an earlier age, give assurance of an 
imposing strength and grandeur of character, under the 
influence of which the simple, unsophisticated minds of the 
people, desert-bred, and yet by their temperament suscep- 
tible, would infidlibly succumb. ^^ 

Enfeebled and divided by these various causes, and 
having also lost the vigilant superintendence of their desert 
chiefs, one is not surprised to read that their history, all 
through this first stage of it, is nothing but a succession of 
petty wars and contentions with the displaced commu- 
nities in their efibrts to recover the territories from which 
the invaders had removed them. It was with great difR- 
culty that the Hebrews maintained their position during the 
four centuries after Joshua's death, and they never extended 
it all through that time. Men animated by the traditions 
of their great chiefs, and in whom the ancestral spirit was 
rekindled, roused them to occasional and vehement efforts. 



^ The chief monuments at Thebes illustrate this period, and nnmerons 
colossal remains of the ancient Phoenician stractnros are still extant in 
the north of Palestine. They excite even greater wonder than the Egyptian 
masoniy, in all who have had an opportunity of comparing the two sets of 
remains. Their style is grander, and the construction is of a more ponder- 
oafl character. If they must be placed later chronologically than the cyclo- 
peao structures which have recently been examined on the cast of the Jordan, 
their whole conception betokens an earlier date than the Egyptian erectiona 
of the xriiith and xixth dynasties, and they were unquestionably standing^— 
probably already ancient — ^in the period of " the Judges." The remains 
which are now especially referred to are found on the summit of Hermon 
(Porter's Danuuc, vol. i. 293-295), and around the mountain, as well as 
farther north ia the Buka'n, as at Mejdel and Baalbek, and again in the 
lower and more ancient portions of the castles of Banias and Belfort. 
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or otherwise, they must iindoubtedlj have either been ex- 
pelled from the land, or have been absorbed — ^the Hebrew 
name then lost for ever — in some of the tribes that were 
around them. 

It was beyond the broad plain upon the north, which 
separated their territory on that side from the hill 
country of Galilee, that their dangers were most serious. 
One of the roads by which the Phoenician settlements com- 
municated eastward with the great cities of Asia, ran 
through the upper province of the north country, just where 
it passes into the higher regions of Lebanon, and on 
its estates were some of the chief victualling stores on 
which the Tyrians depended.^ Moreover, the valley wliich 
led up from the Jordan to the great plain opened from the 
chief fords of the river ; and in the vicissitudes of that Be- 
douin life, to which the eastern tribes had partially descended, 
marauders from the Midianites and Ammonites would often 
come upon the Hebrews in that direction, and plunder and 
harass them. *^ The plain of Esdraelon, accordingly, was the 

^ There was a great road, described hy Eusebius, passing under Banias, 
which led feom Tyre to Damascus, and thence through Tadmor, to the fords 
of the Euphrates. — Beland. Pakest L 413. 

*^ One of the main entrances into Western Palestine from the east of 
Jordan has always been up the valley of Zcrin ( Jezreel), at the foot of which 
an the fords of Bethbarah (Judg. vii. 24), or Bethabarah (John i 28). 
Oomp. Bcland. Pcdcut, iL 626. One road from the south-east, looking from 
Beisan (Bethshan), comes down Wady Yabis, in the upper part of which 
stood the town of Jabesh-Gilcad. Another from the north runs itast Omkeis 
(Oadara), across the bridge just below the Lake of Tiberias. In one of these 
directions the maiauding Bedouins would frequently come to plunder the 
settlements lying in this valley, as far as the entrance of the great plaixL 
But whenever either of the roads was open as &r as the river, it was a sign 
that the eastern tribes were then driven from the possessions which Moses 
had assigned to them. 
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acene of their chief troubles in the earlier period of this 
stage of dieir liistorj. There they were assailed bj fierce 
invaders from Mesopotamia, from the hills of Galilee, and 
from Ae wandering tribes farther east, on this side of the 
Euphrates. On one of these occasions the energy of the 
people anticipated the assault before their foes had assembled 
in the plain. Barak led his troops up to the broad summit 
of Tabor, and thence he watched the hosts of Jabin, as, 
widi their war-chariots, they ranged themselves under the 
heights of Carmel, by the waters of Megiddo. As soon as 
they approached the slender line that marks the Eishon, 
the Etebrews rushed down suddenly and abruptly from their 
hiding-place; and the ancient river was thickly swollen 
that day with the blood of their invaders as it flowed into 
the western sea.^^ Again, when the Bedouin marauders 
came up from the Jordan fords, and lay, wearied with their 
long march through the heated depression of the valley, 
mider the shadow of Little Hermon and Gilboa, they fled 
in panic when Gideon and his valiant three hundred pur- 
sued them far away to their tents in the desert on the east 
This victory relieved, and re-established, the eastern tribes ; 
and while their recovered position was maintained, they 
were a defence to the tribes upon the west. But, for the 



" Bank's anny consisting of " 10,000 men, of the children of Naphtali 
md of the children of Zebulon," conld not have been living in Galilee at 
tfiis tuoe, for this would imply an actual possession of the land assigned to 
them in the northern province, which is contradicted by this part of the 
himorj in ereiy page of it Only a few scattered members of the tribes had 
•ettkd themselves here and there on their estates, and the object of the 
battle, which was plainly aggressive ( Jndg. iv. 7), was to put the whole of 
them mto actual possession. Hence the emphasis of Deborah's complaints 
against the tribes which were already settled (Jndg. v. 16, 17, 23). 
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most part, tliey failed to hold it, and the broad Esdraelon 
was continually a scene of calamity and disaster to the 
Hebrews. Strong and well-armed hosts were poured from 
its ample spaces, through the Manasseh hills, to bind the 
people and oppress them. 

Indeed it is quite evident, that during the whole period 
of the Judges, instead of having in their possession the 
entire country, as we have described it in tlie beginning of 
this chapter, the Hebrews could only be regarded as one 
among many tribes that were scattered over it Doubtless 
they were the largest and most powerful tribe, and, if 
firmly compacted together, they would have been invulner- 
able ; but still they were only one in any report or census 
of the territory that might now be taken. Neither had the 
tribes on the east exclusive possession of the estates which 
had been there assigned to them : they only shared the 
ground, on the usual terms of Bedouin occupation, with 
the wandering shepherd races, to whom they were be- 
coming assimilated. And the native inhabitants, who had 
been permitted to remain among them on the west, had 
even a stronger hold than before upon the territory they 
had been permitted to retain. Amongst these people the 
Hebrews cultivated relations, more or less friendly, with 
the tribes that were nearest to them. Such was the inter- 
course between the herculean son of Dan with,the Philis- 
tine community, to whose hill forts on the ouUying western 
range, surrounded by their rich gardens, and orchards, and 
corn-fields, the Danite mountaineers went down.^ Of all the 

" The Philistine commiinities on the qx^n maritime plain west of the 
territories of Dan and Jndah must hare been in a high condition of civiliza- 
tion and prosperity at this time. Indeed, that they were in any respect 
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tribes of Western Palestine these were, on many accounts, 
the most dangerous ; and now, at the time of Samson, thej 
were recovering the disasters consequent on the late marches 
of the Egyptian army through their territory. The heredi- 
tary vigour of a western race was theirs : their maritime 
position and habits favoured developments of nature more 
masculine and energetic than were found in the small dis- 
solute conmiunities which Joshua conquered. They would 
naturally cultivate friendly relations with the Phoenicians 
on the north, and carry on an advantageous commerce by 
means of the com and fruits which they grew in such 
abundance. When we remember their position, it is not 
surprising that they should now endeavour to make their 
way up the passes leading north-east from their settlements 
towards the fertile and wealthy territory of Ephraim. 
They had a pretence for invading movements of this kind, 
in quarrels such as naturally arose between them and the 
neighbouring Hebrew communities. And an obvious 
policy suggested the desirableness of having such a retreat 



tnierior to the neighbouring Tynan colonies, was in consequence of their 
exposed condition on the line of march between Eg^'pt and the further east, 
which has alwa3r8 passed straight through their territory (see following 
note). Between them and the high mountain country on the east, on the 
undulating surface upon which the tribes of Dan and Judah were settled, 
was a line of lower hills, through which access was easy, by numerous 
passes, to the territories of those tribes. Literconrsc naturally took place 
between them and the new colonists, which resulted, as was natural, in the 
subjection of the latter, especially OFf on occasions of scarcity, they would 
be dependent for their com supplies on the Philistines. We may naturally 
suppose, that the senicc and tribute exacted from the Hebrews under their 
dominion would be in the form of levies of men for the protection of their 
floathem frontier against the desert tribes. Some such relation between the 
neighbouring oommnnitics existed at the time of Samson's intercourse with 
his western neighbours. 
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as those heights fiirnished, in the event of another march 
through their territory, such as those of the Egyptians, 
under which they had lately suffered so disastrously.^*^ 

From this quarter, accordingly, more serious misfor- 
tunes and losses now menaced the Hebrews, or at least those 
occupying the midland portion of the country, than any 
they had before experienced, either from their northern 
invaders, or from the Bedouins who surrounded the encamp- 
ments on the other side of Jordan* Had the tribes of Israel 
been united, they might have defied this danger: all the 
power of the Philistines could have accomplished nothing 
against them if they had been firmly compacted together 
on their mountain heights, as was designed. But, alas I they 
were divided, and enfeebled by their divisions ; and, accord- 
ingly, we find the lands and cities of Ephraim, which con- 
tained what was most fitted to excite the covetous desires 
of their invaders, were destined to fall under Philistine 
domination.^ In the first invasion the enemy seems to 
have marched his forces along the coast, over the plain of 



** In tho extremo anccrtainty of the £g]rptian chronology (Appendix A.) 
it is impossible to speak othorwiso than vagoolj on the influence which 
Egyptian aflairs thns indirectly exerted on the condition of Palestine. But 
this much appears clear, that, for the first three centories of the xviiith 
dynasty, the E^grptian mle was imposed on the inhabitants of northern 
Syria, and this implied the constant passage of troops from i^ypt through 
the Philistine territory. In such emergencies the hills aboTO them were a 
place of refuge from plunder, or even destmction, to which otherwise they 
were helplessly exposed. 

* The extent of the divisions of Israel at this time is kept out of sight, 
if we think of the " Judges " as living in a continuous succession, and as if 
the Hebrews were united under each. But there can be no doubt that 
some of these Judges were contemporaneous (Lord A. Hervcy on the 
GeneahgitM of our Zprc/, pp. 237, 238) ; and this, of course, implies an 
absolute separation of the people Uymg under them into distinct societies. 
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Sharon, which was probably then occnpied by his Fhceni- 
dan allies,^ and to have made his way around the Carmel 
headland, so as to come down on the northern frontier 
through the passes of ManasseL The enterprise in this 
direction was less perilous than if his troops had attempted 
to climb the long defiles that wind upwards, through rugged 
ascents, above the lower range of hills that bordered his 
territory on the east Aphek, accordingly, was the place 
of the encampment where the Philistines won the first 
victory which put this part of the country in their power.^ 
Thence they marched southward, and ^' Israel was smit- 
ten, and there was a very great slaughter." As the result, 
the Hebrews became tributary, and they were heavily 
oppressed, xmtil the courage and energy of Samuel relieved 
thenu But even his relief was only temporary : the strong 
places of the country were again occupied by ^^ garrisons ^ 
of their oppressors ; tribute was exacted from Ephraim and 
Benjamin ; and no sympathy was manifested on the part of 
those who were still exempt, in the southern province, firom 
the odious dominion. 

Into such an enfeebled, disorganized condition were the 
Hebrews now reduced. Thus far were they removed 
below that united, pure, and high estate which their 
legislator had contemplated, and in which, spreading them- 
selves &x beyond even the limits which Joshua had marked 



* See Eenrick'8 Phcenicia, c. i 

" ** Aphck seems to hare been on the site of the present EI- Aiiileh, in the 
plain of Esdnielon. The Crosaders and pilgrims of the middle ages con* 
ridered it so (Bcisebnch, Des Landes), Or it may have been on the place 
of the neighbonring El-Fulch, the CasteUum Faba of the Cmsadcrs (Rob. 
Bib,IU8,m. 177, Ist edit; WUbou, Lands of Bib. \l 89.)"— Van de Vclde, 
Memoir on Mapy p. 286. 
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out for the occupation of their tribes, they were to ex- 
emplify the perfect model of a political estate,^ They 
had stiU the power and capacity to accomplish that mission, 
and an examination of the Mosaic polity will disclose the 
steps they should have taken in that direction. Instead, 
however, of so taking counsel with their legislator in the 
inspired doctmients of their constitution, they looked abroad, 
beyond their limits, to the kingdoms south and east of them, 
and to those established on the coasts of the western sea, 
of which they must have already heard — ^to Egypt and 
Assjrria, to Lydia and the rising communities of Greece. 
They looked to those same people they had been appointed 
to teach, and before whom they were to stand forward 
as models of political existence, that they might hence 
furnish themselves with guidance ; and they resolved that 
they also *^ would have a king over them, that they might 
be like the nations; and that their king might judge them, 
and fight their battles." 

It was under these circumstances that Saul's election 
took place, and for a while the new monarch was the chief 

** This purpose was surely implied in the caUing of Israel, and in tho 
Divine appointment of the ordinances of national life among the Jews. And 
it wonld have been fdfiUcd ; Israel would have become the model nation 
if they had occupied ezdnsively, and in its whole extent, the ground 
assigned to them. Within its limits (Num. xxxiv.) there was an epitome of 
all the regions of the world (see notes on chap, y.) Erery variety of climate, 
every production of tho earth, had its representative in Palestine: with every 
race of the human family they were enabled to sympathize. If they had 
** possessed the land,'' and obeyed the Divine legislation, they might have 
presented a complete embodiment of a perfect national estate. This ideal 
of their constitution was always before the minds of the men of insight 
among them. It was the standard according to which their prophets esti- 
mated thcu: condition; and prosperity or disaster attended them proportion- 
ately with their approach to or ^eir apostasy torn IL 
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centre of anion between the scattered and separated mem- 
bers of the Hebrew family. His aid was first invoked 
by the eastern tribes against the nomadic hordes who 
were ever hovering on their , borders, harassing and plun- 
dering them. He instantly obeyed the summons. Down 
the same pass, up which Joshua had ascended into 
the country, and by another forced march, like that of 
the great leader, Saul led his men across the Jordan fords; 
and the Anmionite Sheikh and his followers fled to their 
desert tents, far away in the east, before the strong men 
of the western hills with their giant leader. They slew 
the fugitives '' until midday : and it came to pass that all 
who remained were scattered, so that two of them were 
not left together. . . And so Saul fought against all the 
enemies of Israel on every side ; against Moab, and against 
Edom, and against the kings of Zobah, and against the 
Philistines." ^^ His greatest success was achieved over these 
last dreaded enemies when they had accumulated all their 
resources for a new invasion of the country.** They had 

• They probably crossed the upper fords opposite Wady Yabis, which 
comes down from the cost into the Jordan valley just opposite Beisan 
(Bethshan). High up in this wady, on the south side of it, the ruin £d 
Dcir marks the site of the town which received help from Saul on this 
occasion. Just opposite to it, on the other side of the river, and at the 
distance of about fourteen miles, is situated Bethshan itself, from which 
the g;rateful inhabitants of Jabesh-Gilcad afterwards removed the mutihited 
and dishonoured bodies of their deliverer and his sons. — 1 Sam. xxxi. 11—13^ 
Comp. Rob. Bib, Res, iiL 319 ; and Dr. Traill's Josephua, p. Ixxvi. 

^ There arc few passages in which the numbers given in the received 
text present greater difficulties than those we meet with in 1 Sam. xiii. 5. 

One MS. omits w^^ (30) in the number of the chariots. The Syriac and 

Arabic versions give them as 3,000. It has been suggested that V of ^inic^ 

having been twice written by mistake, was then interpreted 30, and that the 

present reading originated in this way. Or the true number may be ^ (31), 

8 
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formed tlieir Immense encampment^ as far as it could be 
extended^ on the extreme edge of the Sharon plain, among 
the recesses overshadowed by the Ephraim hills ; and 
then, in three companies, they had come up and dispersed 
themselves, relying on their strong position in Michmash. 
Saul heard of their arrival, and, ascending the Adummim 
road, he marched his troops over the plain of Jebus, as far 
as the high ground of Gibeah, from which, across the rocky, 
broken landscape, he could view the movements of the 
garrison. Its position was indeed strong, but only few men 
could occupy it; and they were separated from the otlier 
bands, and were at a distance from the main camp in 
the plain below. Moreover, they knew that the caverns 
which are so numerous in those hills, were filled with 
ambushed foes, and they therefore naturally looked with 
apprehension on the approach of the two soldiers, Jonathan 
and his companion. They might well fear that many were 
behind; and, just when their surprise and alarm were 
most intense, the ground shook and heaved beneath them. 
Then they were, indeed, dismayed. Was not the same 
Power again interposing on behalf of this subject people, 
which had levelled their god in his shrines at Ashdod and 
Ekron? Saul descried their confusion from his watch- 
tower at Gibeah ; and while with his army he rushed for- 
ward to take advantage of it, the men from their innumer- 
able hiding-places in the hill caverns joined in the pursuit. 



where « was afterwards taken for ?]Sw (1,000). Sec Davidson's Ecvision of 
the Heb, Text of the Old Test, Whatever their number, however, chariots 
and horsemen would have been useless on the broken rocky surfiu^e of the 
noighbooriiood of the war ; and hence the probability that the main 
.encampment was formed in the Sharon plain below. 
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and the Philistines fled in irretrievable confusion down the 
steep rocky passes of the western hills, to their encamp- 
ment in the plain below. Nor^ for years afterwards, did 
they again venture an assault on the community which was 
80 mightily and so mysteriously defended.'^ 

Those years of freedom from the harassments of their 
chief enemy were improved by Saul in the consolidation 
of his power, and in securing the union of all the tribes 
south of the Esdraelon plain along with those on the east 
of Jordan. During this period he established his claims 
on the allegiance of Judah by the destruction of the Ama* 
lekites, as he had on the pastoral families beyond the river 
by his conquests of the Ammonite, Moabite, and Edomite 



** Michmash and Geba still exist, their names almost unchanged, in 
Hnkhmifl and Jeba, on opposite sides of the Wady Saweinit, which is here 
aboat one mile broad, though lower down, farther to the cast, it contracts 
into one of the narrow precipitoos passes np which, as described in p. 100, 
the Hebrews marched from their encampment near Gil;^ ** Cares " and 
** thickets," ** rocks," " high places," and " pits," abound in ereiy direction 
in this locality; and it has been suggested that the name ''Michmash" 
(hidden treasure) is deriyed from this feature of the neighbourhood. 

Tipi and ^ are interchanged in our version of 1 Sam. xiiL But *fp/l 

(Gibeah) has been identified with Tel el FOd, which is much nearer Jerusa- 
lem. ''*The Philistines encamped in Michmash,' that village amid the 
rocks on the other side of the ravine, little more than a mile distant The 
' spoilers ' went out from the Philistines' camp in three companies. One 
band ' turned into the way that leadeth to Ophrah,' situated on yon lofty 
hill on the northern horizon, and now called Tayibeh. Another band 
' tamed the way to Beth-horon,' passing up that rocky ascent towards the 
west. The third struck eastward, down the path to that valley of Zeboim, 
or plain of Jordan. All were in full view of the Israelites, and now, as one 
reads the graphic story on the spot, he almost imagines that he sees tllB 
predatory bands starting from MukhmAs, and radiating along the heights to 
their several destinations." — Porter's Syria and Palestine, p. 814 ; Comp* 
Dr. Stewart's Tent and Khan, pp. 357 — 360. 

■•- 8—2 
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maranden. Once more, however, there was the rumour 
of a PhiliBtine invasion; and this time thej mustered 
their forces for an approach up one of the southern passes 
leading direct firom Ascalon into the heart of the Judean 
territoiy. But the Hebrews now went out to meet 
and arrest their approach at the entrance of the pass, 
beyond which they could make no progress. There the 
Philistines encamped, while the hosts of Israel were out- 
q)read on the ascending plains that rose higher and 
higher towards their mountain homes. Below, full in 
their view, were the richly-cultivated estates of their 
invaders, which, by Divine bestowal, belonged to theuL 
It was in the broad deep valley of the Terebinth, which 
then lay between their army and that of the enemy, that 
the shepherd-boy, who had driven his asses across the 
hiUs that lie between Bethlehem and this outwork of the 
Judean territory, won his great victory over the armed 
giant who so overmatched even the majestic form of Saul. 
And the surrounding heights reverberated the shouts of 
the men of Israel and of Judah when Goliath felL The 
Philistines trembled when they heard that terrible war- 
cry of the Hebrews, and once more they rushed down the 
steep defile into the plain, and took refuge in the cities, 
walled and fenced so carefully for protection against the 
armies, or armed bands, habitually travelling past them, 
on their way to Egypt firom the remote cities of the East. 
Laden with spoil, the Israelites slowly returned to their 
mountain fastnesses. And for many years from that 
time no serious attempt was made upon their freedom 
from that side of the hill country, which may now be 
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regarded as one fenced height throaghout, from the plain 
of Elsdraelon to the desert upon the south. ^* 

They made no effort, however, through this period, not 
even in the closing years of it, to extend their territory. 
The Philistine and Phoenician colonies were left in undis- 
turbed command of the sea, that great highway over which 
such an auspicious influence on the destinies of himianity 
might have been communicated. Alas I the thought of 
their mission, their Church consciousness, seems now to 
have died out of the minds of all, except a few devout 
and high-souled men like David. And yet this was the 
very time when new kingdoms were rising up on the 
shores of the western sea, and when the excesses of 
Asiatic tyranny were at their height. This was the time 
when, in the accomplishment of its mission in the world, 
Israel should have arrested the progress of degeneracy on 
one side of Palestine, and, on the other, have set before 
the infant nations the true model and rules of a prosperous 
existence. ** Such views and purposes could not be enter- 

Ml M I - T - ■ _ _ - _ - _^ 1 ■ 

*• The valley of Elah (Terebinth), now known as the Wady Somt 
(Acacia), descends in a north-westerly direction, from the lower projections, 
or spurs, of the Judean hiUs, down into the Philistine plain. On the soathcm 
or left side of this valley is a ruined site, called Shuweikeh (Shochoh), and 
two miles beyond, on the same side, is a rouifded projecting hill called Tell 
Zakariyeh (Azekah). Between these two the Philistine host was ranged; 
and opposite, on the right-hand side, the Hebrews were encamped. Mid- 
way in the valley is the dry river-bed (Vna) out of which the smooth 
stones were taken by the youthful champion : and here was the scene of 
the conflict between him and Goliath. After his triumph, the route of the 
discomfited Philistines led them down the wady directly to Tell-es-Safidh 
(Oath) and Akir (Ekron). In no instance does oven the sacred page 
reflect more accurately thim it does in this the distinctive features of the 
ktcalitv. 

** They were already conscious of the central position which their country 
occupied. Besides the great nations &r beyond the desert and river, there 
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tained in the gloomy and nntmsting soul of the head of 
the nation^ though they probably were contemplated with 
more or less distinctness by many of that revolutionary 
party in the State^ which was originated by his ill-con- 
duct, and which now became the centre of the hopes of 
those who still looked forward to the nobler days of 
which tradition spoke to them, when the purpose of their 
election should be fulfilled. Saul was quite unmindful, 
both of their discontent and of their aspirations, while he 
went, in a kind of royal progress, from one town to 
another, over the mountains, through the Jordan valley, 
to the tented villages on the Gilead woodlands, and even 
as far as the rich plains of the Hauran.^* AVhere his 
capital was removed when he left Gibeah, the histoiy 
does not inform us. But he would naturally go from 
that bare and rocky neighbourhood, and fix his pavilion 
in one of the rich, protected, luxurious vales, which lie 
among the Ephraim hiUs ; descending, through the winter 
season, into the more genial atmosphere, amongst the palm 
and balsam groves of Gilgal, and sometimes visiting the 
communities rising in the souths amidst the vineyards and 
orchards of Judea. 



were, in the remoter east, others with which commercial intcrconrse was 
still carried forwanl on the eastern gnlf of the Hod Sea. Then, north and 
soath of them, there were the commimitics of Asia Minor, and there wai 
Egypt In the Philistine ports (note, p. 120) they saw shipping finom those 
** afar off upon the sea " in the west. All these intimations of the central 
position which Palestine, even then, held among the nations, were fiuniliar 
to Da^id and those like-minded with him, and must have led them to specu- 
late on the cxtcnsi^'eness of the Hchrcw mission. 

** The mention of Zobah and Edom (I SauL xiv. 47) among the enemies 
subdued by Saol betokens his mla over at least some portion of the temtoiy 
Assiigned to the eastern tzibes. 
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David accompanied him in all these movements, as one 
of the chief of his retainers. And the popularity of the 
joathfol champion daily increased, until the persecution 
of the jealous monarch drove him from the court, and 
sent him, with a few of those who sympathized with him, 
on his long career as a wanderer and a fugitive. His 
adventures began in some of the wild, lonely recesses 
that are so numerous in the northern mountain region, 
and so well adapted for concealment In the absence of 
any details of this earlier stage of his history, one can 
only imagine him flitting to and &o, amongst the intri- 
cate retirements of the entangled country over which the 
Ephraim and Manasseh tribes were distributed, until at 
length, compelled to leave them permanently for the 
soath, he comes in view, with his band of trusty asso- 
dates, over the ridge on the north-west of the Jebusite 
city, into Nob, where the tabernacle was then standing, 
and where, in his hour of triumph, he had deposited the 
sword of the vanquished giant ^ As he stood there 
gazing on the fortress of the Jebusites, impatient, as we 
may imagine, that one of the heathen tribes should still 
be allowed to occupy what, with his soldier eye, he saw 
to be one of the strongest positions in the country — did 
any further thought and purpose, as if in a prophetic 
impulse, then come on him? Now, however, he had 
other work to do, and with the weapon of his foe, the 

* Nob 10 identified by V. Hanmcr with cl-Isawiych, which is about two 
miles from JenxBalcm, on the road to An&ta. But it was probably still 
nearer the city (1 Sam. xvii. 54), and in view of it. Thrupp {Ancient Jtr. 
p. 221) is certainly in error when ho identifies it with Bethphage, which 
Barclay {City of Ute Great King, p. 65) has conclosiyely shown was on the 
south side of the central summit of the Mount of Oliyes. 
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memorial of his noble valour, the pledge of better days, 
in his possession, he went down straight into the Philistine 
settlements, witli the intention, as it would seem, of offer- 
ing his help and that of his companions, as mercenary 
soldiers, to protect the Philistine towns against the wan- 
dering marauders of the desert. This would be an 
acceptable and useful service to that small community, 
who, in their agriculture and their commerce, had 
employment enough to engage all their resources, and 
whose wealth was necessarily in constant peril, not only 
from the Bedouins in their vicinity, but also from the 
constant transit of the large caravans passing tlirough 
their territory between Egypt and the cities of the east.'^ 
Now, however, the Philistines naturally feared to receive 
him. The jealousy, the persecution of Saul, was too 
recent for them to be assured of it. Might not David's 
oflPer be a stratagem whereby to gain an entrance into 
their coveted dominion? Their suspicions compelled 
him to seek anotlier refuge; and this he now found in 
one of the spacious caverns in the broken ascending 
ranges on the south-western comer of Judea.'^ Moving 

* Majama, tho ancient port of Gaza, and Ascalon, were the ports from 
which the Philistine vessels sailed. Of Mi^ama hardly any traces remain, 
and tho time when it was disused, as a harbour, is unknown. Ascalon con- 
tinued to bo an important port until the year 1270. £yen now considerable 
exports of grain are shipped from Gaza unto Algiers and other ports of the 
Mediterranean. — ^Neale*s Eight Years in Syria, voL i. p. 3. 

" Josephns (^Antiq, vi. 12) says that Adullam was near the city of that 
name, which, from Joshua (xv. 35), we learn was in tho Shephclah. Ac- 
cordingly, David's fiunily are said *' to go down " to him when he was in it. 
With this agrees the testimony of Eusebius and Jerome, who place the cave 
about ten miles from Eleutheropoh's. From this it has been prolmbly inferred 
that it was one of those caves which Robinson found at Dcir Diib)>an, and 
which arc evidently of great antiquity. Tho cave of Ehureitun, in the Waily 
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fit>m this point to the eastern limit of the southern pro- 
vince^ from AduIIam to Engedi> we now see him — in 
a condition very different from that luxurious position he 
had just left in the richer provinces of Ephraim — ^rendering 
to the land-proprietors of Judea the service he had prof- 
fered to the Philistines^ protecting the corn-fields, the pas- 
tures, the flocks of those whose estates were in that region, 
living, with his band of troopers, by the sword, but using 
it only in the defence of his countrymen, and in the 
protection of their property against the wild plunderers of 
the wilderness, under whose depredations they sufiered so 
severely.^* 

From AduUam he removed his encampment to En- 
gedi,^ over the mist-covered waters of the Dead Sea. It 
was a secure position, and unlike all others in that region 
so stem and dreary in its barrenness. There was a sparkling 



Urtas, which is generally visited as the cave of Adnllam, was fixed on bj 
the CrnsadcrSy and holds its place in the monastic traditions. But it docs 
not satisfy the above conditions of the tmc locality. 

* As David was now occupying the " Land of the Patriarchs/' so he 
was engaged as they had been (ch. i. p. 1 1), in keeping in check the desert 
plunderers. Afterwards he was in the same way serviceable to the Philis- 
tines. The inhabitants of the plain have always had to depend on irregular 
forces of this kind for their safety. Accordingly, when Alexander besieged 
Gaza, we find it defended by a band of mercenary Arabs, under the com- 
mand of a soldier who had trained them to the same service which Dand 
executed.— iirrum, lib. ii. 25. 

* Engedi was built on a rich plain, about 1,000 yards square, on the west 
side of the Dead Sea. It takes its name from the fountain, still called Ain 
Jidy, on the mountain above, which waters it, and to which it owes its fer- 
tility. The predatory tribes from the east, coming by the western shore of 
the lake, still make their way across this plain, up the mountain above, into 
the country around Hebron. It is the chief, almost the single, oasis in the 
wiMemess country of Judah bordering on the Dead Sea. Robins. (voL i. 
pp. 500-508) gives an ample and exact description of the plain and fountain, 
and of the adjacent countxy. 
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fonntain in its rich groves, and it supplied the resources 
needful for the sustenance of his encampment Thence 
David sallied forth on his warlike errands, and there he 
retreated when his jealous persecutors followed him. The 
surrounding country, as far as the wilderness pastures of 
Carmel and Maon, is in an extreme degree wild and 
rugged : it is the desolate region of the south ; and large 
portions of it were not unknown to David in earlier years, 
for he must have led his father's flocks to the very edge of 
it from Bethlehem.^ Beyond Carmel and Maon on the 
west, was that part of the hill-country which formed the 
northern district of the patriarchal territory. Here, then, 
he wandered, undergoing that stern personal discipline 
which was now so needful for him, and training his men 
for more arduous and more noble enterprises. From all 
the dissipatmg, enfeebUng influences of the position, which 
had been so flattering and prosperous while he was in 
Saul's court in the northern province, amidst the luxuries 
of Shechem and of Gilgal, he was now removed. From 
all the temptations it might have brought on him he was 
clear and free. And while he was now acquiring the con- 
fidence of his men, and getting sympathy with the most 
distressed classes of his community, did he not nourish his 
own spirit, and inspire theirs, with the recollections that 
were continually suggested to him? For he was every- 
where reminded of the achievements and characters of liis 
great ancestors : the stories of their valorous trust lived 

^ In addition to the reftrence in the preceding note, see also Robins. 
Bill SacrOf p. 69, where Mr. Woolcott gives an account of his journey 
from Sebbeh (Miuada) to Engedi, and thence bj TckCia (Tekoah) to 
BethleheoL 
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ibere before him; and, ak»ig with these lecollectioiis of 
Aem, the great porpose of their electioQ, Israel's missiaD 
in the worid, was revealed to him as it had not been even 
to Samnel, probably to no member of his kingdom since 
Ae days of Joshoa and Moses. One so exuberant in intel- 
leety so large-eooled, thrown so upon himself in such lone- 
fineasy amidst associates so nncongenial, mnst have revolved 
-—who can say what thoughts, and reaching how £Eur down- 
wardsy as the memorable scenes around him foreed on his 
remembrance the great promises which had been made to 
his fiithers? And often, too, the long caravans gliding 
silently on the worn tracks from one of the great king- 
doms to another, and the white sails gleaming before him 
on the £stant sea, would bid him think of the enlarging 
world, in which his people were to be so conspicuous and 
powerfuL 

Of such thoughts, yet, comparatively, of how few of 
them, we have a record in his psalms. ^^ But how many 
of those which were sung amidst the applause and exulta- 
tion of his rude companions, are lost ! The time, however, 
was now approaching when some of the uses of this hard 
disciplinary seclusion were to be disclosed, and we may 
easfly trace a significant relation between the increased 
severity of his jealous persecutor and this change in the 
affiurs of David. For, continuing his revengefiil policy, 
we may well suppose that Saul would soon prohibit the 
compact between the mercenary soldier, as we must call 
him, and the landed proprietors of the soutL Hence 

^ Calmet assigns the following psalms to this period of Darid's life: ril, 
xn., xvii., xxii., xxxL,xxxiT., xxxv., Ivi.-lviii., cxL-cxliL The last six are 
sappoeed to hare been written in Adnllam and Engedi. 
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David's resources were cut off. Now, however, the 
Philistines, who were at length assured of the reality of 
the breach between himself and his late sovereign, eagerly 
welcomed the aid which iihey had before refused. Unto 
them, accordingly, David, establishing himself in the foiv 
tress of Ziklag,^- transferred the services which he had 
before rendered to his countrymen. And hence his new 
employers, freed by this means from the guardianship of 
their southern borders, had leisure and resources for 
another invasion of Saul's kingdom; on which, accord- 
ingly, we find them entering in the next pages of the 
history. 

They seem to have carried out tlus enterprise by an 
invasion from ihe north. At this time, Saul's dominion 
appears to have been partially acknowledged even be- 
yond the plain of Esdraclon. The troops which he led 
to the fatal defeat at Gilboa came down through the 
Manasseh hills thus far in their own country, and that 
his royal authority extended even farther north, may be 
inferred from the langaage of the woman at the Well of 
Dor.^ In his stealthy visit that night, muffled and in 
disguise, when he passed the flanks of his sleeping foes in 



^ Ziklag appears to have been a border fortress on the edge of the wilder- 
ness, built for the sake of keeping the Bedouins in check. From its neigh- 
bourhood (Josh. xix. 5) to Bcth-marcaboth (the house of chariots) and 
Hazar-snsah (the village of horses), it appears to haTc been a kind of fortress 
for the protection of the caravans, such as Nukhl and Akabah, on the Haj 
route, at the present time. 

*• Endor (the spring, or well, of Dor) was, and it now is, a village on the 
north of the hill which fonns the northern boundaiy of the valley of Jezrecl. 
From Gilboa, Saul crossed the head of the valley to the other side of the 
mountain, and there, probably, found the witch in one of the caves which 
are still seen in the rocks that overhang the present houses of the village. 
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the valley of Jezreel^ he appears to have been traversing 
ground where his power was acknowledged ; for the hag, 
in her cave, half way across the plain, seemed to recognize 
him as her monarch. If so, a darker shade of melancholy 
doads his disastrous end, for it would disappoint hopes 
that might well have been awakened by this acquisition 
of new territory, as well as imperil the provinces from 
which, in the beginning of his reign, the enemy had been 
expelled* 
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CHAPTER V. 

LAND AND HEBITAOE OF ISBAEL. 

The years which immediately succeeded Saul's death may 
be regarded as a period of transition from that stage of the 
history which we have just reviewed, to the next, the most 
central era, on which we are about to enter. It was a 
time of great peril to the nation. Unto one watching their 
fortimes at this period, and unconscious of the Divine care 
that was protecting them, it must have seemed that the 
Hebrew people were on the eve of extinction, and as if 
their calling and mission must be abandoned. Through 
this trial, however, they were carried. The valour and 
fidelity' of Abner saved the northern and eastern pro- 
vinces ; the southern were securely kept by David's prowess. 
All the coimtry described in the last chapter was con- 
quered ; and far around and beyond those central provinces, 
the Land of the Hebrews grew and enlarged into the 
extensive territory upon which the] next and greatest 
events of their history were transacted. Now, at length, 
the Heritage of Israel was found to justify and to fulfil the 
largest anticipations which the people had founded on the 
promises that were so often made unto their fathers. 
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Hitherto, only one district in the south-western province 
of the dominions which were marked oat bj the express 
terms of those promises had been permanently occupied by 
them. The entire province itself had never been in their 
exclusive and sole possession; and yet it was only a small 
part of the whole country which was theirs by Divine 
appointn^nt Now, however, fix>m this province, as fix>m 
a nucleus or basement, their realm extended itself, and 
stretched forth on the north, and east, and south-east, until 
in its supremacy over the entire territory that had been 
promised, it reached the dimensions of an extensive empire, 
whidi was considerable, even among the vast empires by 
which, on either side, it was surrounded.^ 



■ The extent of the Hebrew empire is ucortahied firom the account of 
DftTid's coDqnests (2 SauL viiL, and 1 Chron. xyiil.)) uid from the deecrip- 
tkm of the territoiy which Solomon received from him (I Kings iv., and 
S Chron. ix.) It agrees with the dimensions of the ''corenantod [inheri- 
tance," as these are given in Gen. xv., and in Num. xxxiv. The Euphrates 
and the Mediterranean, for the eastern and western boundaries; the entrance 
of Hamath," and the " river of Egypt," for those on the north and south, 
are mentioned in both accounts. This last boundary is identified with the 
Wadj el Arish, the great drain of the Faran wilderness. But a ques- 
tion has been raised, whether the expression non ibb TSi -tfip, " from Mount 
Hor unto the entrance of Hamath," denotes the open pUun from Mount 
Gasius, along the Orontes, or the opening into the country between the 
the northern extremity of Lebanon and the Anzairy mountains. Dr. 
Keith {Land of Israet) strongly contends fbr the former identification. 
But his arguments, which chiefly rest on the emphatic yvj 'H, pointing, as 
he believes, to Mount Casius, are inconclusive. The question is well and 
compactly stated in Porter's Danuucua, voL ii. pp. 354-350. Taking, then, 
the northern boundaiy from the upper extremity of Lebanon to the fords 
of the Euphrates at Carchesium, we have, within this and the other limits 
aheady named, a surface of about 15,000 square (gcog.) miles, exclusivo 
of the desert country, which was above three times that extent. The entire 
snr&co covered more than 60,000 miles. Now the Assyrian empire which 
at this time included Babylon, comprised about 75,000 miles, Egypt 10,0 i 
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On the west, the line of their former mountain terri- 
tory was extended^ beyond the great plain^ through the 
Galilean hills^ and the ranges of Lebanon continuous with 
them^ as far as the northern termination of those ranges^ to 
nearly twice the distance from its commencement in the 
wilderness of the souths where it declined away into the 
ground of the patriarchal settlement The opposite range 
of Anti-Lebanon^ from the same northern limits was also 
added to the mountainous regions of their dominions. And 
this addition was far more considerable and important^ in 
respect of the character of the territory gained^ than in 
respect of its extent These northern ranges were of an 
altitude and massiveness incomparably greater than the 
most considerable of those with which the Hebrews were 
previously familiar. Hermon^ on the snowy summit of 
which the Ephraim and Manasseh tribes had always looked 
with awful admiration^ as they gazed northward, was now 
theirs ; and, on the western range beyond, even Hermon 
was surpassed and surmounted by still loflier heights, over 
which they also asserted their supremacy. The plains and 
valleys in tliat new mountain country were, many of them, 
even more rich and beautiful than Shechcm itself, which 
was, heretofore, their garden land. The fertile, lovely 
spaces enclosed by the Galilean hills; the forests and 
romantic valleys of the Lebanon; besides the ample 

miles, and Lydia about 80,000 miles. But David never occupied his wide 
territory in anything like its whole extent As Joshua^s successors were 
satisfied with pacific alliances with the neighbouring tribes, instead of 
exterminating them, so David was content with the tributary offerings of 
the wandering and settled conmranities which he had subjugated, instead of 
amalgamating them into one nation over which the Hebrew legisbtion vw 
rapreme. 
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and luxuriant plain whicli lay between Lebanon and the 
opposite range upon the east, increased their territorial 
wealth beyond the largest ideas they could have pre- 
viously formed. 2 The natural advantages which they 
had before regarded as special gifts, in a few choice and 
favoured spots, were now held by them in extensive pro- 
vinces, and were such as to give them a place amongst 
the most opulent, as well as amongst the most populous 
and extensive nations on the earth. 

Their additions on the east included the numerous oases 
of the vast desert which lay south of the line joining the 
northern extremity of Lebanon, and those fords of the 
Euphrates, where Abraham had passed in obedience to 
the guiding hand which led him to the coimtry now in 
actual possession of his descendants.^ The palm-groves x)f 

' The western hills, which pass bejond the plain of Esdraelon into the 
higher range of Lebanon, rise there to elevations with which there is nothing to 
compare in the south of Palestine. Lideed, the highest eminences of Galilee 
are only a few hundred feet above the plain ; and Mount Hermon, which 
comes in view from the hills around Shcchcm, naturally rose up before the 
inhabitants there as a prodigious elevation, even as the "Mount of God." 
On the opposite — i. e. the western — range there are peaks of even greater alti- 
tude. The valleys lying embosomed both in Lebanon and Antilebanon arc 
of unspeakable beauty, as well as fruitfulness. Shechem only fiuntly pre- 
figures them. '*A11 this day we have been high up in the Lebanon, 
enveloped in a thick mist for many hours. It was a marvellously beautiful 
sight, when this mist lifted itself at intervals, and showed us the sunny 
vales, with the large, well-conditioned villages on the mountain slopes far 
below. Neither Switzerland nor the Tyrol can show a better conditioned 
peasantry than we met here." — J. If the descriptions given by Burckhardt 
of the country in and around the Lebanon ranges (5yrta, pp. 160-180) 
and Porter {Damascus, voL ii. c. xvi.) are compared with the welt- 
known provinces of South Palestine, the aspect in which David's newly 
acquired territory would present itself to his countrymen will be seen most 
impressively. 

' This country is described by Colonel Chesney (JEuphr, Expedit, voL L 
c. xviiLy and vol. ii. maps iiL and iv.) Dr. £. Smith (Robinflon'i Bib, E€$,, 
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Tadmor, and the rich and beautiful country around Damas- 
cus — through which the patriarch had passed, in a wonderful 
exercise of obedience and trust, not daring to tarry there 
amidst the temptations that beset him — were theirs. And 
now, also, they had undisturbed possession of the Gilead 
woodlands, of the plains of the Hauran, and of the rich 
pasturage of Bashan. The tribes that had shared this 
region with them on equal terms were either driven far 
away into the adjacent desert, or were reduced to the 
condition of their serfs and tributaries. As north and 
west from Hermon, so now eastward from the highest 
summits of the Hauran mountains, they could not, in this 
period, discern any spot that was exempt from the Israel- 
itish dominion: from the Euphrates unto the Mediter- 
ranean, the sway of their great monarch was absolute and 
unresisted.* 

ToL iii. l8t ed., Appendix ii.) enumeratea twentj-siz Bedouin towns or 
yillflges, in the country between the 35th and 34th parallels of latitude, 
which is generally laid down on the maps as almost a desert. The march 
of Cyrus, and that of Alexander, to the Euphrates further illustrate the cha- 
racter of this province of the Hebrew empire, over which, at the time when 
David conquered it, the power of the Zobahites appears to have been 
nipreme. 

* Wo must not be misled by the maps into the opinion that his eastern 
conquests were an unimportant addition to David's territory, and gave him 
only another province of desert country. ** To the south-east" (by Sulkhad, 
at ihe southern extremity of Jebel Hauran) ** runs an ancient road, straight 

as an arrow, across the fine plain Our guide informed us that this 

load extends to Biisra, on the Persian Gulf. The same statement I after- 
wards heard from others ; and the historian Ibn S'aid, cited by Abnlfeda, 
says that from this castle a king's highway ran to Irak, and that by it 
Baghdad may be reached in ten days. On the plain extending fh)m south 
to east, I counted fourteen towns or large Adllages, none of them more than 
twelve miles distant, and almost all of them, so far as I could see by the aid of 
a telescope, still habitable, but completely deserted. . . As another remark- 
able feature of the landBCiq>e, .... not only is the whole coimtry checkered 
with the outline of old fields and fences, but groves of fig-trees arc here and 
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And in no country^ then known or unknown^ in the 
worlds conld there be found within the same limits snch 
varied and prodigal abundance^ or snch manifold diver- 
sities of climate and of production. An assemblage of 
specimens of what is most characteristic of the regions of 
the earthy an epitome of all of them^ might be witnessed in 
the now enlarged dominions of the Hebrews.^ Mines and 
ferests^ rivers^ the richest com lands^ the most ample pas- 
turage, were now added to the wealth and resources of 
the people. And thej were still further increased by the 
possession of the country on the south-east; for the whole 
of the Edomite territory also was now in their possession. 
Compared with the wealthier provinces on the north, this 
of Edom was inconsiderable as a direct addition to their 
riches. But it gave them command of the eastern port of 
the Red Sea, and of the great caravan routes from their 
new country into the marts and harbours of Arabia.^ As, 

there seen, and terraced yinejards doAe the sides of some of the tells and a 
lew sections of the plain.*' Porter's Damcucus, vol. iL p. 183 ; and Syria 
and Palestine, p. 522. Compare also Appendix, note C. 

* ** The Arabian poet's obsenration, that * Lebanon bears winter on his 
head, spring on his shoolders, automn on his bosom, while summer lies 
sleeping at his feet,' is applicable to the climate of Palestine generaUj, for 
such is the dircrsity of levels in its configoration, that foar regions are 
marked out by nature, strikingly distinguished by climate and vegetation^ 
viz.: (1.) Region of Ghor and El Arabah — depresston, 1 to 1,300 feet ; mean 
temperature, 75^ to 70*^. (2.) Littoral plains — mean elevation, 1 to 500 feet ; 
mean temperature, 70^ to 68*^. (3.) Table lands — ^mean elevation, 2,000 to 
3,000 feet ; mean temi)crature, 63^ to 60°. (4.) Lebanon — mean elevation, 
4,000 to 10,000 feet ; and 35° mean temperature." Pctennan's PAys. 
AttaSf p. 135. There, accordingly, ** we may find the date, the sugaiHuine, 
the orange and citron, the banana, the olive, the Indian tamarind, with 
almost all the forest trees of Greece and Italy, and all the fruit-trees of 
Europe." For an account of the mines, see Volney, i. 281. 

* Along the route described (pp. 85-87) as that taken by the Israelites, 
on the east of the Seir mountains. All the Egyptian and Arabian import! 

9—2 
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agaln^ in their now entire possession of the Pai'an uplands, 
where their ancestors had passed thirty-eight years of 
desert life, they held all the approaches into Egypt, and 
controlled the extensive land commerce between that 
people and the Phoenicians. 

Thus, after the lapse of nearly ten centuries, Israel had 
reached, and was established in, the position where its 
world-wide mission might, in its largest relations and sig- 
nificance, have been fulfilled. Hitherto its church calling, 
its custody and proclamation of the divine witness, its 
manifestation of the heavenly order, had been accomplished 
within narrow limits simply as a family and tribe. But 
now, taking rank as a nation, and holding that rank 
in a position of conspicuous advantage, it was to utter 
that witness and unfold that revelation in a national cha- 
racter, and to disclose with autliority the divine idea of 
national existence. And, as we shall see, the history in 
tliis stage will receive great light from its geographical 
illustrations. They will enable us to perceive some of the 
causes and reasons that explain the attainment of that 
position in so short a period, the rise of the nation from 
such a depressed and dispersed to such a powerful estate, 
as again its entire failure in the fulfilment of that vast 
and world-wide purpose for which it had been so sum- 
moned and established. 



landed at Elath most have been conycycd along this route to North Sjria and 
the settlements in Upper Mesopotamia ; and this extensive line of com- 
merce was entirely dependent on the power supreme in the mountain 
rep^on of Seir, on the west of it The holders of those fastnesses could have 
issued forth, and harassed and plundered the merchant travellers, or have 
protected them, and ftimiahed them with supplies, as the present holders now 
do to tbejmrfy cumtaat between Damascut and Mecca. 
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Asy fi>r instance, the circumstances wherein the men 
who were the agents in accomplishing this great change in 
IsraeFs possessions, who so converted the broken and dis* 
severed tribes into one of the most powerful nations exist- 
ing at that period — received their training, were singularly 
adapted to render it eSSectiveJ These circumstances were 
well improved by David, than whom, indeed, few men 
have ever possessed richer personal endowments. He 
was the worthiest successor of Moses in his place of 
supremacy over Israel; and to him, in fact, the great legis- 
lator was looking forward when he was divinely enabled 
to contemplate the future of his people. Energetic and 
iarsighted, brave, generous, and affectionate, rich, too, in 
intellect, eloquent and thoughtful, the leader of IsraeFs 

^ There is a Ti>'id account in 1 Chron. xii. of the men who joined Darid's 
forces while he was in the " south country," going through the discipline 
which so wonderfully prepared him for his after career. All of them, 
by necessity of their position, had been trained in warlike habits. The 
Bcnjamite sliugers and bowmen had been in fiicquent conhict with tho 
Philistines on their native hills. The ** lion-fiiccd " Gadites had with 
difficulty held their own against the occupants of tho fortress heights upon 
their territoiy (note, p. 13S). And the " mighty men of valour *' in 
Manassch had been constantly tasked in defending the passes opening 
through the mountains from tho Esdraclon plain into tho richest portions of 
the country. Of all the Hebrew tribes, there were no men better fitted by 
their native training to form the nucleus of David's army. They covered 
the whole ground described in Chapter L as the Land of the Patriarchs. 
Hebron and Ziglag in the north and south, and Adullam, amongst the moun- 
tains of Judoh (note, p. 120), on the west, are chiefly marked as three of tho 
boundaries of the territory covered by them ; and wo recognize the fourth 
in Sebbeh, the ancient Masadah, on the west of tho Dead Sea. That this 
was "the hold" (rm^) mentioned in 1 Sam. xxii. 4, 6, and 1 Chron. 

xii. 8, may \ye inferred from the identity of name ; and to tho same effect is 
Josephus' testimony (Bell, Jud., iv. 7), where ho speaks of Masada as "a 
fortress erected by our ancient kings, as a place of safe deposit for their 
wealth during war, and as a place of safety for their persons." — Com]Mire 
Dr. Traiirn Josephus^ vol. ii. p. cix. 
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fortunes at this period is intimately known to us. And at 
his command^ proud of his leadership, were the best repre- 
sentatives of the energy and prowess of the Hebrew race. 
Many of them had been alienated firom Saul's army by 
discontent with his procedures, and others were led to 
David's camp by their love for roving and adventurous 
enterprise. Such were the lion-faced men of Gad, bound- 
ing and agile like the gazelles they chased upon the 
mountains — ^the expert and skilled slingers of Benjamin — 
the hardy sons of Manasseh, who were trained in the 
border warfare by which they resisted the invaders coming 
down through the passes on Samaria. It was in the open 
downs south of Hebron, in the comparatively lean, inhos- 
pitable territory where Abraham's retainers had received 
their discipline of war, that these men were severely 
trained. In strenuous efforts for their hard and sparing 
sustenance, in perpetual conflicts with the marauding 
tribes southwards in the wilderness, nurtured and inspired 
by all those ancestral traditions of the future glory and 
prowess of their people of which their habitations on tliose 
hill-sides reminded them — this body-guard of David soon 
became the very men to form the nucleus of legions that 
would be mighty, nay even irresistible, in war. How 
they rejoiced when their leader received directions to go 
up that he might be installed as chief of the southern 
tribes at Hebron, and there guard the sepulchre of their 
great ancestor, who liad long dwelt on the very ground 
of their encampments, and whose memory was so closely 
associated w^th eveiy object that was around tliem. 

They were strong enough to coerce the descendants of 
Caleb, had they, the proprietors of the south, been disposed 
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to resist DavicTs entniDce on the office to which he had 
been called. This^ however^ was not likely. They would 
rather be inclined to welcome as their chief the strong man 
who had so long guarded their territory, and who, now 
established as a tower of strength amidst them, enaUed them 
to bid defiance to all aggression, either from the neigh- 
bouring Philistines, or from the roving plunderers of the 
wilderness in front of them. Accordingly, for seven 
years he ruled as king in Hebron. And during all this 
time he was sedulously engaged in completing the discipline 
of the rough men who had shared his desert fortunes, and 
preparing them for the higher service on which they were 
afterwards to enter. Nor again can we imagine a position 
better adapted for this purpose. For was it not the most 
sacred place of the whole country ? Was it not on that 
very ground, on those hill-slopes, in those narrow valleys, 
on the pastures of that wilderness, that for more than two 
centuries their ancestors had guarded their high deposit, 
maintained the divine testimony, and manifested the divine 
order of human life? Did not the treasured sepulchre 
there, upon that hill, which was already ancient and worn 
with the passing of eleven centuries over its covered sur- 
face, contain their dust? Those were the best days of 
David, and we know from his own language how sacredly 
he then held the trust of Abraham, and the aspirations of 
Moses ; nor can we doubt that, as Abiathar celebrated the 
divine offices, the high-souled leader of his people raised 
their confidence in that appointment, and destiny for their 
nation, of which he believed the dawn and fulfilment would 
be seen by them ? C!onscious of such untiring energy both 
of soul and body, and stirred by his prophetic insight into 
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the ftiture^ moved also by the rumours of the great dynas- 
tic changes both in Egypt and in the far East,^ we cannot 
doubt that^ through that seven years, the mightiest pur- 
poses were contemplated by the youthful king; or that, 
with the contagion of such enthusiasm, he was diffusing 
amongst his valiant but rude soldiery aspirations like his 
own ; whUe he was organizing and mstructing them in 
preparations for warfare of far higher pretensions and 
character than any which had yet been meditated by his 
countrymen. 

Hebron and its neighbourhood were well adapted for 
the discipline and preparation of the men who were to 
effect the great change which was now about to convert 
the Hebrew people from an assemblage of tribes into an 
extensive and compacted nationality ; but this movement 
needed to be carried on around a centre further north, 
and which was more securely placed than the ancient city. 
Now, therefore, David's mind naturally reverted to that 
fenced height, the military capabilities and advantages of 
which he must have remarked whenever he had passed it, 
and he determined there to plant the throne unto which, 
by universal acclamation, he was chosen. No effort had 
been made to disturb its old occupants, for the country 
around was unattractive and barren : there was no motive 

• Just before this time the Egyptian sceptre had passed from the twenty- 
first dynasty into the hands of the *' Military Pontiffs," whose role extended 
over Uie whole of Egypt. " They were succeeded by the Shesbonks, who 
were evidently foreigners, and, as Mr. Birch has conjectured, Assyrians. 
Tiglath Pileser I. is said to claim his conquest of Egypt about 1120 b.c." — 
Wilkinson, in Rawlins, Herod,, vol ii p. 375. This was about the time of 
the conflicts between As8}Tia and Babylon, which at length resulted in the 
subjugation of the latter kingdom, and in the extension of the Asj:yrian 
empire as fiir westward as the Mediterranean. 
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to disturb them. Of the four hills over which the site of 
the city afterwards extended, one only, the Hill of Zion, 
was then covered with habitations, and this alone was all 
which David at first thought of occupying. Deep ravines 
enclose it on three sides, and on the north the ground was 
considerably depressed. One might have thought it impreg- 
nable. Who could scale those heights, defended by their 
ramparts, and by the deep fosse which nature had dug 
around them ? The Jebusites mocked the Hebrews with 
contemptuous defiance, when they looked upon them at 
the bottom of the ravine, or parleyed with them on the 
other side of it, as unconscious, as their assailants indeed 
were, of the long eventful history they were then opening. 
But the position was soon taken. Joab followed Joshua, 
second in the long series of the captors of Jerusalem.^ In 
the occupation of David, it became, in truth, impregnable. 
And now night and morning the smoke of the bumt-sacri- 

* The details of tho siege agree with the supposition that the assault led 
by Joob was on the city occupying the south-west of the four hills, the 
modem Zion ; and this is the view adopted in the text I am not ignorant 
of what Mr. Fergusson ( Topography of Ancient Jerusalem, pp. 55-58) or 
Mr. Thmpp (^Ancient Jerusalem, pp. 12-30) has written, to prove that the 
*' stronghold of Zion " captured by David was the lofty hill, afterwards 
levelled by the Maccabees, on the north of tho Temple Mount. But surely such 
a site would have been insufficient for the city of the Jebusites ; and it is 
roost unlikely that a position so advantageously placed as the south-west 
hill should have been unoccupied. These reasons have often been advanced 
against the view in question ; and I see it is negatived by Porter {Sinai and 
PaleMtine, p. 93) in his careftil account of the topography of the ancient city. 
There may, however, have been a fortress on the site in question occupied 
at this time by the Jebusites, which was known by the name Zion, that 
hence came to be attached to the whole city. Yet even this is unlikely, 
since (1) it would have stood detached from the main town ; and (2), its 
existence is irreconcileable with tho constant tradition that Moriah was the 
scene of Abraham's great act of self-devotion, the narrative of which plainly 
implies that the cast side of the Jebusite city was then entirely unoccupied. 
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fices began to rise up for the first timc^ in the clear blue 
sky above those hills, the symbol of the stedfastly ascend- 
ing fortunes of the men who were dwelling on them. The 
priestly trumpets, and the watchful challenge of the senti- 
nels, were heard oyer the adjacent plain; and soon the 
hostile community of the Philistines, whose seats to the 
westward, just below the hill-range, the Israelites could 
discern from their new towers and battlements, felt the 
hand of power which was put forth by the mighty sove- 
reign that had established himself within those walls. 
They were forced to choose between tribute and expul- 
sion ; and henceforth the envoys duly came up along the 
Rephaim plain with their homage and with the taxes 
levied on them by the conqueror. David smote the Philis- 
tines, and finally subdued them, recovering from them all 
the cities they had taken from his people. 

Their supplies forwarded to David, left his warrior hosts 
free to prosecute his conquests eastwards, and then through 
the region which had never yet been subjected, to the north 
of the Esdraelon plain. His first care was naturally to 
secure the eastern tribes on their fat pastures and woodland 
heights, in their rich fertile plains, and beside the broad 
streams which lighted up and cheered their landscapes. His 
design was to give them undivided possession of the terri- 
tory which was nominally theirs, to remove the tribes that 
shared it with them, and to raise them up above the Bedouin 
condition, to which they were in a great degree assmi- 

lated.^<* Accordingly, advancing along the track of the 

• 

^ The main object of Dayid'e campaign on the east of the Jordan would 
be to reduce the fortresses on the frequent heights (Ramoth) of Gilead, 
and in the rockj £utnesse^ of the Lcjah. — ^Porter's Damtucus, u. 240. 
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earliest conqueror of their nation^ this '^ tenth legion " of 
the Hebrew Caesar^ the " imperial guard " of the Alex- 
ander or Napoleon of those days, firmly knit together in 
attachment to their heroic captain, went forward, impetu- 
ous and irresistible. Moab expected the host, which in 
this instance was vindictive, for the Hebrew king had 
family wrongs that must be avenged. *^ He smote Moab,** 
and, in the same expedition, Ammon was added to his 
spoils. These victories put the Hebrews in undisturbed 
possession of the whole territory firom the Jordan to the 
wilderness that was bounded on the far east by the 
Euphrates. And now, were not the hopes, the promises 
treasured by his nation approaching their fulfilment ? On 
that side, as well as on the west, he had reached the pro- 
mised boimdary of the consecrated lands. But how, in 
this advanced position, could he maintain himself, for, both 
on the north and on the south of the new territory over 
which he had fought his way and asserted his supremacy^ 
fierce and jealous enemies would come down on him. North- 
wards, over the desert territory beyond which he might look 
upon the very track wherein his great ancestor had jour- 
neyed, he had trespassed on the border of the Zobahites. 
Then there were the rulers of the Damascus region, and 
the Tyrians, and their allies in Lebanon and Hamath. One 
may imagine what a vast array of the horsemen of the 



Some of these were held by the old occnpants of the conntiy on whose terri- 
tory the Israelites were established ; and they were the sources of constant 
danger and anxiety to the Eastern tribes. Not one of theniy howeyer, could 
hold oat against the troops that had scaled the Jebosite citadel These en- 
trenched foes of the Hebrew were dislodged and subjugated. And now, 
garrisoned by the troops of the mighty conqueror, each fortress became th« 
means of confirming and extending his dominion. 
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desert, and of the Tyrian war chariots, would come in 
furious onset, on these intruders from the western high- 
lands. Their resistance was of no avail against the now 
disciplined valour of the Hebrews ; they could not stay 
the destined career of David's victories. The Zobahites 
fled beyond the river, and no one remained in this direc- 
tion to dispute his right to enter as a conqueror into 
Damascus, and to rest himself and his brave soldiers by 
its sparkling waters and in its dense refreshing shades. 
There the tribes of the Eastern Lebanon, and the chiefs 
of the encampments as far as the Euphrates, hastened to 
lay their homage at the feet of the great conqueror, so 
strangely, so suddenly, coming down on them.*^ For the 
maintenance of his position he left garrisons in Damascus ; 
and now, secure on this side of the Hauran, he directed 
his energies to the more arduous enterprise of subjugating 
the tribes in the mountain fastnesses upon the south. 

And his God " brought him into the strong city : he led 
him into Edom." With a subdued country in the rear, the 
adventurous host penetrated the long, intricate, and steep 
defiles, and found themselves, after traversing its narrow 
entrance gorge, in the mountain valley of Petra, and neither 
did the steep cliflFs that surrounded it, nor its lofty excava- 



" The effect of David's conquests in the new coontry beyond that 
akeady occupied by the Hebrew tribes, which he added to his dominions^ 
and the object which he was satisfied in accomplishing, may be seen in the 
description of Solomon's empire : — " And Solomon reig^ned over all king- 
doms " (each, i.e. retaining its national character) ** from the river unto the 
land of the Philistines, and unto the border of Egypt : they brought ])rc- 
scnts, and served Solomon ** (i.e. as his feudatory vassals) ** all the days of 
his life. . . They brought eveiy man his present (or tribute), vessels of 
silver, and vessels of gold, and garments, and annonr, and spices, horses, and 
JDI21C5, a rate year by year." — 1 Kings iv. 21 ; and x. 25. 
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tions^ protect the dwellers from the invading host which 
was now armed with the iron missiles thej had found 
in rifling the Philistine arsenals, and which were the 
products of the skill and resources of Phoenician art The 
terrible Hebrew battle-cry with which those rock walls 
echoed was the prelude of another victory. And the 
garrison left there to keep the fldomite mountaineers in 
subjection caused the smoke of Jehovah's burnt-offerings 
to shoot heavenward from the altar built upon the open 
sur&ce of the mountain city. David ^^ gat to himself a 
great name" when he returned from this expedition. ^^ 
Did he not, before he left Petra, ascend the hill above it, 
and stand over the grave of the great high-priest, and 
gather inspiration, as he thought of the venerable and 
faithful men who had once, on a memorable occasion, 
stood there, and looked, as he did, over that desolate, 
billowy mountain country through which his ancestors, 
five centuries before, had been guided forward in the out- 
set of that history of whose prosperity he was the favoured 
agent ?^' Such inspiration was needed by him, for vast 
labours were yet before him : mighty enterprises had yet 
to be accomplished. But eveiy step of his march home- 
ward across the naked, desolate, and rugged country over 
which Saul had hunted him ^^like a partridge upon the 
mountains," reminded him of reasons for trust, and ani- 
mated him with heightened courage. That land, so wUd 
and stem, was the very ground on which he and his veteran 
comrades had acquired their prowess, and nourished the 



i> 2 Sam. viii. 12, 13. The true reading in this and the preceding veno 
is ov not rrw. — See Dayidson's Heb. Text of the Old 7V»t, in foe. 
>* See note, p. 84. 
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Wgh purposes they were so magnificently accomplishing. 
From the Valley of Salt they marched home through the 
borders of Maon and Carmel and Ziph^ and then through 
the familiar territory of the first seven years of his reign, 
as well as of the haunts of his youthful musings, and the 
scenes of the first trials of his boyish strength,** 

Of what lofty exultation must he have been conscious 
when he returned, after such a career of triumph, into 
Jerusalem. Such conquests, so rapid and fisir-reaching, 
were indeed amongst the most marvellous achievements 
ever wrought by one man, even after we take into account 
the effective preparations that had been made for them by 
Saul's ability and power ; and they were marvellous proofs 
and tokens of the native energy of the Hebrew race, and 
of the strengthening influence of their institutions when 
rdi^ously observed by them. 

From a small, dispersed, and subject people, the Jews 
bad become the lords of an empire such that they had now 
fully in their possession all the means for accomplishing 



«< David's first battle with the Edomites was fought in the " Valley of 
Salt" (2 Sam. yiii. 13), i.e. on the marshy plain at the foot of Jebel Usdnm 
(the '' salt mountain "), in the south-west comer of the Dead Sea. It was 
probably after this engagement that "he pnt garrisons in Edom/' when ho 
personally visited Petra, for the purpose of completing his conquest. (Psa. 
iz. 9; cviiL 11.) His route homewards after his expedition would probably 
be either up the pass £s Suf&h, and thence through the southern hill country 
of Judah in the ordinary route from Petra to Hebron at the present time, or 
through the ascent of Engedi, by which the prcdatoiy bands that came to 
attack Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xx. 2, where, again, the true reading is ox) 
entered the country. (This is a common route taken by the Bedouins of 
the present day, when they come from the cast of the Dead Sea into South 
Palestine.) In either case, David would return to Jerusalem through tho 
country in which he and many of the soldiers with him had lived through 
the most remarkable and trying period of his life. 
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tbe great work to wliich they bad been caDed* If David bad 
risen at this time np to tbe level of his opportnnities and 
bis vocation, the whole course of human history would 
have been changed. Never for any man has there been 
opened oat sncb an occasion for great achievement, and be 
was personally equal to its requirements ; all his faculties 
were fully sufficient for his work. But success, and the 
influence of the magnificence amidst which all eyes bad 
been recently turned on him, were already enfeebling and 
perverting his heroic soul : they were dimming and spoil* 
ing that pure ideal of the Mosaic polity which had risen 
up before him in days of severer contemplation. ^^ And 
instead of restoring it, as he might have done, and thus 
have blessed the world from his central, high position, by 
the revelation of human society after its di\ioo model 
before the nations, he disclosed its worth and its perfec* 
tions by his own calamitous departure firom that model: 
what Israel was meant to be we see developed and glorified 
by his own perpetual apostasy from his exemplar. 

Instead of applying himself to occupy the whole country 
now under his power according to the Mosaic rule, fusing 
into one true nationality the various races he had subdued^ 
and apportioning the estates amidst the tribes and fiunilies 
in equitable divisions, we find him already intent on cen- 
tralizing its resources in his new city, and in securing his 
own personal aggrandizement. With a strangely short- 
sighted policy, he was satisfied witli the tribute which the 
subject nations and communities brought up to him, instead 
of actually occupying their territory, and establishing 

" For an account of the manner in which the Mosaic polity was meant to 
be ezempHfied in David^s empire^ see Appendix, Note D. 
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ever3rwhere the Hebrew institutions. The instance of the 
Philistine conquest will best illustrate the nature of his 
error. He should have made the needful eflfort to remove 
them wholly from their ground^ and have given Simeon^ 
to whom it was apportioned^ an undivided possession. 
Then^ besides having a coast-line at command for western 
voyages, he would have closed one of the main patlis of 
access into his country, and a path, too, most eligible for 
an invader, seeing that it always iurnished abundant 
supplies to the hostile army that might be led through it 
Besides exposing his country to danger through neglect- 
ing to take this step, David deprived himself of one of the 
chief advantages that were meant to be secured by the 
Mosaic polity, in blending together into a community of 
interest, melting down into one common national type, the 
subjects of his widely extended kingdom, so various as 
they were, and so diverse from one another, by the pecu- 
liarities of their climate, neighbourhood, position, and 
antecedent habits. The nomades of the eastern desert, the 
fishermen and traders of the coast, the moimtaineers of 
Ephraim and Judah, the feebler, more luxurious inhabi- 
tants of the Jordan valley, might, under the binding, 
conciliating influence of the Mosaic legislation, have 
become one people, and, in their compacted nationality, 
have given an example of mutual commimication, of ser- 
vice, and faculty, and help, which the marvellous variety 
of their position and resources would have made exceed- 
ingly impressive. 

As, again, the same variety would have brought them 
into effectual relations with all other peoples and races 
upon the earth. The nations on either side of them — the 
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languid eastern^ the maritime people of the west, mer- 
chants, shepherds, and agriculturists — all would haye found 
in this wide-spread territory, which in its entireness formed 
an epitome of all lands — races with whom they might 
be conscious of sympathy and in a manner identify them* 
selves. Sound developments of national life within its 
limits would have served as the normal type of such life 
in every other of the diversified regions of the globe, and 
nations of the most dissimilar habits might have been 
taught by the Hebrews how to live.*^ For thus it was 
appointed that, in and through this family all other families 
of the earth should be blessed; and when David had 
subdued his territory up to the covenanted limits, he should, 
with this view, and in fulfilment of what he knew to be 
the Divine intention respecting Israel's national callings 
have applied himself to consolidate his conquests. 

But he utterly neglected to do this. These various 
races, instead of being formed into one compacted people, 
were merely tied and joined together by a common alle- 
giance, like the widely scattered tribes of the great king- 
dom-empires on the east. ^7 And instead of being rallied 



1* As " 200 years ago, he (Milton) whose heart and imagination seem to 
have glowed above those of other men, with a iervid admiration and love of 
Englajid, exhorted and admonished her, in his o>vn grand words: — ' Let not 
England forget her precedence of teaching nations how to live.* " — Arch- 
deacon Hare. 

^ ** The first and most striking feature of the earliest empires is, that they 
are a mere congeries of kingdoms: the countries over which the dominant 
State acquires an influence not only retain their distinct individuality . . . 
but remain in all respects such as they were before, with the simple addition 
of certain obligations contracted towards the paramount authority. They 
keep their old laws, their old religion, their line of kings, then: kw of succet- 
hiofif their whole internal organization and machineiy ; they only acknofw- 
ledge an external suzerainty which binds them to the perfonnance of oertiisBi 
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at some central point where they might have all been 
convened in the name of their common Lord, the subjects 
of his vast dominion were compelled to look away to Jeru- 
salem, which was far remote from many of them, as the 
metropolitan centre of their government and worship. For 
David still adhered to his purpose, that this should be the 
chief city of his territory. It was central, and well fitted 
for its purpose when the kingdom was comprised within 
its former limits. But now there were many sites farther 
north that were far more eligible for the building of his 
capital, whither the tribes might have "gone up," from 
all sides of the consecrated land, " unto the testimony of 
Israel," and the selection of which might have averted the 
jealous enmities by which the kingdom was afterwards 
rent in twain. ^® 



duties towards the head of the empire (see note, p. 140). . . . They must 
(in addition) allow his troops free passage through their dominions, and 
must oppose any attempt at invasion, hy way of their country, on the part 
of his enemies (compare 2 Kings xxiii. 29). . . . These obligations, with 
the corresponding one, on the part of the dominant power, of the protection 
of its dependants against foreign foes, iq>pear to have constituted the sole 
links which joined together in one the heterogeneous materials of which the 
Assyrian (and David's) empire consisted. . . It appears that such an 
empire contains within itself elements of constant disunion and disorder. 
Under fiivourable circumstanoes, there is an appearance of strength, and a 
realization of much magnificence and grandeur. . . . But no sooner 
does an untoward event occur, as a disastrous expedition, a foreign attack, a 
domestic conspiracy . . . than the inherent weakness of this sort of 
government at once displays itself— the whole fabric of the empire falls 
asunder — each kingdom reasserts its independence, tribute ceases to be 
paid, and the mistress of a hundred States suddenly finds herself thrust back 
into her primitive condition.'* — Rawlinson's Herod, voL i. pp. 491-2. 

1* The most cursoiy glance at the map of David's empire, which coincided, 
as above shown, with the assigned boundary of the Promised Land, shows 
the entire unfitness of Jerusalem as the capital of such a territoiy if, in fact, 
the Mosaic polity had been realized upon it. On the other hand, it was 
ooDiiiiiiAl^ ipoken of as ihe metropolis sanctioned by divine appointment. 
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d Tz^sKinifslDess of *^ IstmsTs 
mi^ffinw in iLe v^dd,^ » h lmI lisea beure iiha m dmjs 
of sererer ouDSeo^«sikBL And tessamoBaes w tke sum 
eflfect wonli lure mei tiie obsoxer vk> triT^eUed in 
anr directiao orer ibe vide and Tioed terriairr ve hftTtt 
described » avnbig Ids madkoriiT. In<«p>d of paiwii^t 
tlnnui^ SDOoesBTe camnn^ mhI proriiioes grouped aroond 
their tribal head, all famisiiiiig xhor oootiiigeiit to the 
de<pnce of the oomnzr, meemig togedier at their national 
feasts and acknoirledging their king as ruling over them by 
the grace of God, he woold have £[Nind in DaTid^s empire 
that which he might have foond in any of the Eastern 
kingdoms of that age. In that £ironred land of richness and 
of beantj, which now eTtcnded to dimensions neari v equal te 
those of Egypt and Assyria, he would hare seen all the 
social erils of which we may still read in the excavated 
tablets of Nineveh and Ehorsabad, or in the temples and 
sepulchres of Thebes. There were impoverished villages 
in it, and towns plundered by the oflSdals from the dbtant 
metropolis^ and tribes and people bound together <mly by 

There is an apparent difficnltj here which, howcrer, is at onn explained 
when we remember that Darid ntterfy fiukd to mliK the Mosaic type awl 
ideal of the Hebrew nation. His empire, as it was actoaUj constitutcU, is 
described in the aoooont of the Assjnian '* kingdom-empire,*' which is girea 
in the preceding note. In reference to the actual circomstancca, and th« 
after history of the Hebrews, Jerusalem was, of all sites in the country, th« 
best that could hare been chosen: the " uaUtdicuM terrtty^ as Jerome calkd it| 
and ret, on its mountain height (2,500 feet aboTe the seaX fiur aw;i^ from 
the roads between the great empires, and only accessible by steep and winding 
passes, it was secluded, so that it was freed, as it now is, from any ueceisaij 
implication in the great movements of the world. So secluded, and yet to 
central (see Bel&ndi Pahtstina, 58, 838), it was man-olloiuly fitted «• thi 
scene of the events that were to be transacted in it. 
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a community of serfdom and tributary service. ^^ So, 
accordingly, it came to pass in the wide-spreading dis- 
order and corruption which resulted, that the pretexts of 
the demagogue were listened to by the injured people, and 
that, instead of abiding peacefully amongst them as a 
paternal monarch, sudden and disastrous rebellion visited 
and chastened David in his forgetfulness of the knowledge 
and resolutions of better days. And this involved him in 
the last and worst breach of the Mosaic ordinances, in the 
establishment of a large standing army to coerce the fac- 
tions, and forcibly hold together, in his wide dominions, 
the different races, which were naturally, and by training, 
80 unlike.^ 

One seems to discern a penitent confession of the 
errors of his policy, and of his failure in the great com- 

*• The account of David's regal state in 1 Chron. xxvL and xxvii., the 
amount of tribute imposed on the i)eople, the number of skvcs in the 
country (1 Kings, ix. 21-23, and 2 Chron. ii. 17), the treatment of the remon- 
strants at Shechem by Rehoboam, are plain tokens that a large number of 
. the population were in an utterly abject and depressed condition. It is just 
such a condition as is implied in the gang senice, the degrading punish- 
ments, the absence of any sign of the existence of a class of yeomen and 
free peasantry, which every one at once remarks in the old Egyptian tomb 
paintings, and in the tablets excavated at Nineveh and from the ruins of 
Lower Chaldea. 

^ ** That the census was not, as in former times, taken by the priests and 
magistrates, but by Joab, as commandei^in-chief, assisted by the other 
military chiefs, sufficiently indicates the military object of the census; and, if 
they were accompanied by the regular troops under theur command — as the 
mention of their ' encamping ' leads one to suspect — ^it would seem that the 
object was known to, and disliked by, the people, and that the census could 
only be taken in the presence of a military force. Indeed, the measure was 
repugnant to the wishes of the military commanders themselves, and was in 
a peculiar degree abhorrent to Joab, who saw in it danger to the liberties of 
the people, and gave it all the opposition in his power, and undertook it 
reluctantly when ho found the king adhere to his purpose with all the 
obtdaacjr of age/'-^ffistory ofPalutine^ p. 492. 
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mission that had been entmsted to him^ in David^s last 
admonition to his successor, and in his address to those 
who were to be around Solomon as his counsellors. But 
the evils were then too inveterate to be uprooted: the 
nation was now, after four centuries of trial, too fiur com- 
mitted to its many £dse and evil courses to return on its 
waj to the nobler destiny that Moses had marked out 
for it All the youthful monarch could do was to carry 
forward his &ther s policy, and to this work he believed 
he heard the Divine summons, when those acclamations were 
sounded on the upper pool of Gihon which carried dismay 
to the traitorous revellers, as they were borne down by the 
western breeze to their convention at EnrogeL^^ 

It is one of the mysteries of Solomon's history, whether 
he was conscious of the evils of his father's policy, 
or whether, with all his far-reaching sagacity, they had 
escaped him. It was indeed true that they were not likely 
soon to show themselves ; and did he on this account inten- 
tionally abstain from assailing and subduing them, until 
they had presented themselves more ostensibly, and in 
broader front, that so they might be more firmly con- 
fronted, and more decisively overcome? That, at all 
events, to which we see him with all his energy applying 
himself immediately after his accession, and after the 
rebellious factions had been quelled, was to carry on the 
works which his father had meditated, on the largest 



•' Enrogcl is identified with the Bir Ayub just south of the junction of 
the ^-alleys of Jehoshaphat and Hinnom. It is even now the scene of 
frequent festivities (Dr. Stewart, Tent and Khan^ p. 316), and is quite 
within the range of sounds such as were made at the proclamation of the 
ne^v monarch, when ^the earth was rent with the sound of them** 
(1 Kings i. 40). 
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scale of extent and splendour. The hills adjacent to Zion 
were to be covered with magnificent and massive edifices : 
the deep and rounded valleys, richly fertilized by the rains 
which swept down the hill slopes, were to be trained and 
cultivated into a garden paradise. 2- So he would emulate 
the mighty structures, described to him by liis father and 
the generals of his returning hosts, which had been raised 
in his border provinces by Phoenician art, and he would 
thus compensate his capital, fixed on those bleak and 
naked hills, for the garden shades of Shechem and Damas- 
cus. Or, why might not the Hebrew capital vie with the 
massive splendours of the Nile ? Should the fane he was 
commissioned to raise in honour of Jehovah be despised 

^ "I made mc gardens and paradises ( o^ Tt;)! ^^<^ ^ planted trees in 
them of all kinds of fruits. I made me pools of water from which to water 
the plantation for rearing trees. ... A garden enclosed is wj sister ; a 
spring shut up; a fountain scaled." — Ecc ii. 5, 6; and Cant. iv. 12. One of 
these gardens is found in the deep Wady Urtas, which is " enclosed " on 
cither side, and watered by three vast pools or resenroirs, that are known as 
Solomon's Fools at the present daj. Urtas is affirmed by tlie monks to be 
a corruption of Hortus; but there can be little doubt that it takes its name 
fix)m Etam (2 Chron. xi. 6), where Joscphus (^Ant. viii. 7) tells us Solomon 
had lovely gardens and fountains of delight. — " As I read from Ecclesiastes 
and Canticles Solomon's ganlen and water imagery, we tth felt it to be just 
freshly and naturally taken from the scene before us. . . . An aqueduct 
for conveying water from the fountain to Jerusalem lies along the road- 
side, and it is now in use." — J. "A few hundred yards up the shallow 
valley above the Saracenic castle at the head of Solomon's Fools, is a largo 
found rock, which closes the mouth of a shaft of masonry leading to a sub- 
terranean, rock-hewn room, containing a fountain. This, tradition confi- 
dently asserts, is the celebrated fountain to which the wise man compares 
his spouse. Nor can the tradition be disproved. The united strength of 
many men is required to unseal the entrance." — ^Barclay's Citi/ of the Great 
King, pp. 552-3. Of this " scaled fountain," which we did not see, an 
engraving accompanies Dr. B.*s description. Besides these gardens, there 
iras another which reached from the mouth of the Tyropa»n to Enrogcl; 
bat this, with the roads in the neighbourhood of it, was destroyed by a 
^7V»^ eajrhrjnake in the reign of Uzziah. — Joseph. Antiq. ix. 10. 
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by those "who had looked on the temples of Osiris? 
Should the shrine of the Hebrew Elohim vail before those 
of Ammon and of Pthah ? Largely revolving his com- 
mission^ and with an ambition that is most intelligible 
when we bear in mind that he was called to his throne at 
the revival of Egyptian and Phoenician art, he communi- 
cated his purpose to the Tyrian monarch, demanding the 
aid which could from no quarter be furnished so effica- 
ciously as by the merchants and artisans who now held the 
supremacy of commerce over the intellect and resources 
of the earth. 

Hiram willingly listened to this proposal. It was evidently 
his policy to conciliate his feudal sovereign, and especially 
since Solomon now had command of all the caravan routes 
that led directly from the Phoenician ports to the cities of 
Assyria and Media. And then, how greatly might he 
facilitate, by the same powerful agency, his conunerce with 
the south of Egypt, with the settlements of his nation in 
the Persian (julf, and, beyond, with the marts of Hindostm. 
Busy negotiations followed. Phoenician seamen and ship- 
builders now passed in frequent, heavily laden caravans 
tlirough Palestine, down the broad valley of the Arabah, to 
Elah, and the shores of the Red Sea, on which another 
maritime town was now erected. New docks and arsenals 
arose ; and the wild rovers of the Elah passes saw that 
another era was being inaugurated in their history, and 
that the ancient commerce was about to be revived in their 
wild solitudes, which had not been visited for generations 
past, except by the train of merchants going to and fro 
between the cities of Arabia and Egypt ** 

^ The commercial ports on the east golf of the Red Sea had heen fai 
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Meanwhile the architectural enterprises of the monarch 
were advancing in Jerusalem. In the exact correspon- 
dence of their masonry with the colossal monuments of 
Phoenician art, we see the results of this negotiation. The 
meriy who wrought in the spacious quarry excavated by 
Solomon in the bowels of Bezetha,-* dug out the stupen- 



existencc more tlian twelve centuries before Solomon's time, but the trade 
seems to have langoished towards the close of David's reign. Hence 
another navy was built, and ** Hiram sent in the navy his servants, shipmcn 
that had knowledge of the sea, with the servants of Solomon." 1 Kings ix. 
26, 27. The imports (ivory, red sandalwood, monkeys, peacocks) show that 
the trade extended as far as India eastwards, and to the east coast of Africa 
on the west. Sir K Tennent (^Ceylon, vol ii. pp. 100-102) finds traces of 
the Hebrew commerce at Point de Galle. The " store cities " which Solo- 
mon built at Hamath, his garrisons 'at Tiphsah (Thapsacus) on tlic 
Euphrates, and of Todmor (Palmyra) in the desert, are signs of extensive 
commerce with the countries on the north-east. — ** The merchandize sent to 
the Hamath store cities must have been carried on the backs of camels. 
But as the heavy produce of Palestine cannot have been sent out by such a 
conveyance, we are left to conjecture that Solomon's caravans carried those 
Egyptian light and elegant manu&ctures which were unrivalled by the 
home productions of the countries northward. . . . Particular mention 
is made of the linen yam imported from Egypt, and of the horses and 
chariots. . . . These were bought by the Hittites, and by the tributar}' 
princes of Syria. The horses of Egypt were of a particularly fine breed, as 
may be seen by the paintings. The same paintings show us the compact, 
light, yet solid fabric of the Egyptian chariot." — Hebrew Monarchy^ p. 122. 
Compare 1 Kings x. 28, 29. 

** Reference is hero made to the inmiense cavern which extends beneath 
the greater part of the north-east comer of the city. That we see in it 
the very quarry out of which the stones were excavated for the building of 
tlie Temple, is evident firom these circumstances: — 1, that the excavation 
was clearly made for building purposes; 2, that the detached blocks, of 
whose form and size clear traces were left in the places from which tliey 
were hewn, perfectly correspond in shape and material with those rem- 
nants of the old temple which are still standing in the Jew's " Place of 
Wailing," and at the south-east comer of the Haram ; and 3, from the 
manifest evidences that the stones taken from the quarry were also dressed 
there; as we know was the case with those used in the building of God*8 
house, which ** was built of stone made ready before it was brought thither: 
fio that there was neither hammer, nor axe, nor any tool of iron heard in the 
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dous blocks, and squared and bevelled them^ after the pattern 
of the Baal temples, which then girt Monnt Hermon, and 
which were seen everywhere in the northern provinces of 
Solomon's dominions. The fane of Melekartha itself had 
been built of such materials. This remembrance would cause 
uneasiness and anxiety in the minds of many pious lookers- 
on, when they saw the ponderous masses slowly moved to 
their appointed position in the sacred structure. And in 
what likeness and similitude was it now rising forth? 
Was it the design of their monarch that this Phoenician 
masonry should be shaped and framed into Egyptian 
forms ? Were the temple structures of the Nile the model 
after which the fane of Jehovah should be built ? 

This was, indeed, the case. If Tynan builders were 
employed on the materials of the structure, Eg^^tian 
architects appear to have furnished the design and plan 
of it-^ The Nile temples, which had not long been corn- 
house while it waa building." — 1 Kings vi. 7. "We found the ca^'om 
about 600 feet long, and 125 feet broad, and on an average about 8 feet higifa ; 
I.e. it extends from the entrance as far again as Belzoni's Tomb at Thebes. 
. . . Some of the blocks arc only partially detached. They are left as if 
the mason would return to complete his labour: the marks of his chisel are 
discernible on all sides upon the walls; the chippings of his work, and the 
broken i>otteiy of his drinking vessels lie strewn upon the ground." — J., see 
Appendix, note £. 

^ Of all the writers on the subject, Mr. Thmpp (^Ancient Jenuakm^ 
c, iv.) has shown in fullest and most accurate detail that Solomon's Temple 
was built on an Eg^-ptian modcL And every one who has examined the 
palace temples at Thebes must feel convinced that Egyptian architecture sa|>- 
plicd the pattern for most of Solomon's public edifices. — ^''Medeencet Habooia 
a magnificently conceived and executed work, but I thought less of the genios 
and skill displayed in it than of its marvellous illustrations of the earlier cha|>- 
ters in tlie First Book of Kings. There were ' the lions by the king's throne/ 
and * the targets of beaten gold,' and the * captives on whom the king levied 
a tribute of bondHMirvice,' and the 'great stones, costly stones,' and * hewed 
stones,' employed in the glorification of the Jewish, as well as of the Egyp- 
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pleted^ wlilch, as comparatively recent structures, were 
the wonders of the world, and the theme of all who re- 
turned from travel In the Egjrptian territory, were un- 
doubtedly in the mind of the projector of Solomon's temple. 
Egyptian architects must have been employed, if they 
were not actually upon the spot In the Ramaseum, 
in Medeenet Haboo, and in the older portions of Kamak, 
which had been completed just before this period, as me- 
morials of the great achievements of Rameses — who took 
his rank just before David in the roll of world-conquerors 
— we have exact illustrations of the otherwise obscure 
description of that structure which Solomon now rjused on 
the sacred mount. Egypt was then accessible, both in its 
southern and northern provinces, from Palestine; and then, 
at least, free intercourse between the nations was permitted 



tian monarch. Then thcro was the cxtroordinaiy sculpture representing 
men pouring over the king, in streams of symbols, life and power ; and the 
priestlj processions with the ark carried aloft in them; and the birds 
canying the tidings of the monarch's greatness to all comers of the earth ; and 
the scribe reading aloud his exploits; and his sons and princes upholding 
the shrine on which he is seated ; and the outspread wings of the figures of 
Truth and Justice behind him ; and the musicians with their pipes and 
trumpets ; and, in one word, immense glorification, in all forms, of one 
man, at the expense of his nation's weal. An excellent commentary on 
the records of Solomon's reign would be furnished by simply copying this 
coronation scene of Rameses in. The battle pictures are wonderfully 
grand and horrid, with the heaps of tongues and hands, and the ^Tctches 
fiistened to the chariot axles of the conqueror, just as Wilkinson describes 
them. . . . Only two wbUs of the pavilion, in which one has a glimpse 
of the domestic life of the monarch, are remaining, but they arc enough to 
convey sufficient testimony of the low state of the inmates of such a harem 
as that of him * who had seven hundred wives and three hundred concubines,' 
and whose wives * turned away his heart.' " — J. Mr. Fergusson (Palaces 
of Nineveh Rethtred, pp. 232-9) gives reasons, however, for believing that 
Assyrian, rather than Egyptian, models were adopted by Solomon in bis 
joalace architecture. See also Layard's Nmeveh and Babykm, p. 642. 
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on both sides. David and his son were^ donhtless, flat- 
tered by the attention and courtesy which the Egyptian 
king felt it was then politic to manifest towards the neigh- 
bouring potentate who had suddenly acquired such over- 
whelming power. Four or five days' journey, direct south 
of his own territory, would take Solomon to Zoan and 
Memphis. Or, from the end of his now tributary province 
of Edom, an easy voyage down the Elanitic Gulf of the 
Red Sea would take him to the seaport of Thebes. And, 
in that direction, strongly escorted across the Eastern 
desert in safety from the marauding tribes, which even 
then were harassing the mighty dwellers on the Nile, 
Solomon most probably went, rather than in slow progress 
up the Nile, to look upon the colossal structures in which 
his close alliance with the royal family of Egypt gave 
him now a special interest and pride.^ 

The Hebrew king would behold those huge and stately 
piles, rising in their firm and solid breadth amidst the rude 
and squalid habitations of the people who had built them. 
Through the graceful obelisks, shooting heavenward into 
the clear blue sky, through the mysterious temple recesses, 
he would pass into their spacious, lofty halls, accompanied 
by the majestic white-robed priests, deciphering and in- 
terpreting the hieroglyphic scrolls, opening out and com- 

* Solomon's wife was the daughter of one of the Pharaohs (called the 
Military Pontifls), at the close of the twenty-first dynasty. From inscrip- 
tions fonnd at Kamak, it appears that Upper Egypt was inchided in their 
mle. And since the port of Thebes was ii'ithin a day's tail of Elah, the 
Hebrew monarch's visit to the city (which, with his taste for magnificent 
architecture, must have been so attractive to him) is in the highest degree 
probable, though, as need not be said, we have no historical anthority for it 
Bemains of the wall Gisr el Agoos, built to keep out the Arabs of the 
Eastern desert, have been found as fiir south as Thebes. 
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mending to one who had intelligence to appreciate it, 
tlie abstruse and wondrous meaning of those dark sym- 
bols which he saw everywhere around him. Upon all 
these wonders, ]bis large, capacious soul reflective and 
susceptible of all, Solomon would look, wondering and 
impressed by everything he witnessed. Thebes would 
array itself in its most sumptuous costume, and hide its 
shame and degradation on the day of his progress through 
the city. The wide river, thronged with its decorated 
boats, the silken streamers floating above the gay and 
merry crews, the broad pennons unfurled on high above 
the fortress porches before the temples, music, and ban- 
quets, and high festal services, and over all a grave, intel- 
lectual, even solemn tone — how wonderful it would all seem 
%vhen he thought of the quiet heights of Zion, and of tlie 
simple brotherly ritual, and of the festal services which 
Moses, in clear foresight of all these very influences, had 
ordained! He was still faithful in heart to his ancient 
creed, and this was a mighty testimony to that Divine 
spirit of wisdom which had been given to him. And yet 
Solomon did not pierce to the inner falseness of all that 
show ; its covered lies escaped him ; the baseless assump- 
tions of that false philosophy eluded the wise man's appre- 
hension ! If, indeed, he had discerned the depths of the 
superstition that lay there resting on the nucleus truths, 
and the heartlessness of the kindred tyranny which was 
there chaining and crushing human spirits — ^Iiad he dis- 
cerned all this, would he have formed the purpose that 
the shrine of his father's God should be assunilated to 
those fanes ? Or, if it had been already suggested to him, 
would not the gloomy, mysterious, demon-superstitions of 
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the crushing tyranny he beheld^ have decided him in 
avoiding everything that could bias his people towards 
Egyptian types and images of life ? 

Moses ha4 been leading them away from such evils, in 
contemplation of still further retirement and departure. 
How, then, should Solomon, at this critical stage of his 
nation's history, take a step from Moses' ground in still 
nearer approximation to the idolatry of Egypt, which 
now was elaborated into shapes of worse errors and 
corruptions? 

How this question, if it occurred to him, was answered, 
his history informs us. The Tyrian artisans raised the 
great structure according to the Egyptian design and 
plans : in the temple on Moriah we have the counterpart, 
as near as Solomon's resources enabled him to make it, 
of the structures of Thebes and of Abydos. And worse 
still, on the mount opposite the temple, facing the wor- 
shippers as they came through the cloisters into the 
eastern valley, there, before them, was the very original 
of their sanctuary in that miniature temple of Ammon or 
Osiris, having its Egyptian priests also in attendance, 
which he had built for his queen. The same fountain of 
Siloam, midway between this shrine and that of Jehovah 
on the sacred mount, would funiish water for the frequent 
washings which both rituals prescribed.-^ So had the 

" The Rabbins say that the water poured out at the Feast of Tabernacles 
woA drawn fh)m the pool of Siloam, and that the priests also took from 
tlienco the water that was mingled with the ash^ of the red heifer. Itft 
lK)sition, at the mouth of the Tyropax)n, just opposite, and within a lew 
yards of, the Mount (of Offence) on which Solomon's Egyptian temple 
tttood, would naturally make it the source from which the priests officiatin;; 
in that temple would draw the water for the frequent lustrations prescribed 
by their ritual 
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godly exclusiveness, the firm protesting spirit from his 
own ground against the idolatries of the nations, been 
broken up in the mind of the Hebrew king. 

And we perceive other consequences of his Egyptian 
visitation and alliance in the recital of his splendour, still 
illustrated by the renuiins of it in his gardens and vast 
pools, his horse studs and treasure houses. What does all 
this absorption of his resources in his own personal indul- 
gence imply with regard to the masses of the people, 
except an impoverished condition — a caste degradation and 
servitude not contemplated in the Mosaic institute, but 
represented plainly enough on the pictured records of 
Egyptian history in this age, and expressed and embodied 
with portentous emphasis, in its colossal structures, and 
deep and endlessly decorated excavations ? Nor were the 
saddest features of Pharaoh's tyranny absent from the society 
in Palestine. Slavery, in its most oppressive form, is dis- 
closed in the course of the description of the king's 
architectural achievements.^ The remaining Canaanitish 
communities, the captives taken in war, were pressed into 
bond service, and sent, in gangs, to the forests and mines 
of Lebanon, or compelled — their sufferings uncared for by 
the kindly provision of the great legislator, their groans 
unheard — to toil in some of the other forms of drudgery 
necessarily involved in the false social condition to which 
the country had at length descended* 
: It impUed a vast expenditure, and in order to meet this, 
as well as in his need of absorbing interests that might 
consume the energies and divide the attention which else 

* 1 Kings, ix. 30-23 ; and 2 Chron. ii. 17, 18. See abo notes, p. 148. 
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might have brought this rising system of falsehood to a 
close — Solomon now considerably extended the range of 
his commercial enterprises. His relations with Egypt 
favoured the importation from that country of the flax so 
abundant in it^ and of the horses, for which he found 
numerous purchasers in the free descendants of the original 
colonists of the country, the Khittai, who roved at large 
on the borders of his dominions in the north-east He also 
effected new conquests in that direction, which further 
helped his projects of mercantile adventure. The Zobahite 
ally of his fiither was now subject to him ; and &r in the 
eastern desert, at Tadmor, and even beyondj on the banks 
of the Euphrates, as well as in Damascus, the soldiers of the 
powerful king were found garrisoning the fortresses he had 
there built for them, and keeping in awe the wandering 
tribes by whose plunders his traffic tram the Tigris cities, 
and from beyond, even from the merchant communities in 
Media and Northern India, would have been endangered.^ 
His commercial enterprises southward, by means of the 
ships which conducted his negotiations, and those of the 
Phoenicians with Arabia, and which then completed the 



* The " BtOTC cities in Hamath/* and ** Tadmor in the wilderness/' were 
Solomon's chief buildings in the north of his dominions. Josephos {Antiq, 
viii. 6) speaks of Tadmor as an extensive citj, encompassed by strong walls. 
In the time of Anrclian it was "an opnlent and independent city, connect- 
ing the Boman and Parthian monarchies bj the mntual benefits of commerce " 
(Gibbon's Roman Empire, c. xxi.), and to this period its magnificent remains 
belong. No traces of eariier stntctores have been found, bnt ** there are 
scores of subterranean sepulchres whose positions are marked bj the swell 
of the vaulted roofs. Rich is the harvest here treasured up for some 
future antiquai7."~PQrter's3I>aMajcii«, voL i. p. 229. Baalath, mentioned 
(2 Chron. viii. 5, 6) tdomg with the two Bethhorons, as having been built by 
Solomon, and whidi has sometimes been indentified with Baalbek, was in 
the south of Palestine, near the Philistine plain. 
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line of intercourse between tliose distant ports and the 
western settlements of tlie Mediterranean, so extended 
his renown, that now, among the caravans laden with the 
bales of costly fragrant merchandise from the Red Sea and 
Indian ports, a royal train is seen advancing np the desert 
valley of the Arabah, across the expanse of downs on 
which the shepherd ancestors of Solomon the Magnificent, 
a few centuries ago, fed their flocks. Thence it went on, 
past Hebron, where he had erected a massive enclosure 
over their graves, and through his garden valley to Jeru- 
salem. Now the Sheba queen saw the magnificent build- 
ings of his renowned metropolis, and the great viaduct 
which joined the principal hills on which it was erected ; 
and though, as her offering shows, she was not unused to 
wealth and grandeur, she was overwhelmed by the tokens 
of advancement and prosperity that on all sides surrounded 
her, and still more by the wisdom of him who ruled over all 
this magnificence, by his sentiments, his pure enlightened 
views, so contrasted with the grosser notions then pre- 
valent in the contemporaneous empires, even those of 
Assyria and Egypt. 

But how much mightier, how much more benignant, 
ought the influence of Solomon, or rather of Israel, to 
have been upon the mind of tliis royal searcher after 
wisdom, and on her attendants I Instead of seeing in Jeru- 
salem the likeness — purified and ennobled indeed, but still 
only the likeness— of the other kingdoms and empires then 
existing, the Queen of Sheba should have carried back (o 
her home among the Arabian spice-groves, into the com- 
munity of her oppressed, enslaved dependants, the model 
of social freedom, of order^ and of union^ along with just 
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conceptions of the true character of God, and of the 
genuine relations between Himself and men. Alas, the 
pure conceptions of divine truth, the divine teachings of , 
Moses which Solomon unfolded to her, and by the wisdom 
and nobleness of which she was so much impressed, were 
blended in her mind with tokens around her of the neigh- 
bouring superstitions. Was not the very Temple itself 
framed afler the model of the shrines in the commimity 
adjacent to her own ? and were not the fanes of Chemosh 
and of Moloch standing tliere on the summit in front of 
her, when she turned eastward from gazing on that splen- 
did structure on Moriah ? ^ 

In respect of the social state of Judea at this period, 
instead of an equitably distributed prosperity in a free, 
brotherly, united state, where everything kindred with 
caste and exclusiveness was unknown, she saw a central- 
ized tyranny established at Jerusalem. The resources of 
the entire community were being absorbed for the splen- 
dour and aggrandizement of the metropolis, and for the 
glorification of the one man who was there supreme. 
Samuel's unheeded prophecy was being literally fulfilled.'* 

** Besides the temple on Moriah, and the heathen temples on the ** Mount 
of Offence," the chief buildings in the city were Solomon's palace, on the 
east side of Zion ; the " House of the Forest of Lebanon," which was 
endentlj, from the account of its contents, the armoury of the city; tho 
great viaduct, or bridge (1 Kings x. 5), which connected the Temple with 
the palace (and of which, most probably, the broken arch on the south-west 
comer of the Haran wall is a relic); and the citadel which even then, doubt- 
less, was erected on the rocky mound north of the Temple area. The numbers 
which are given in connection with Solomon's home establishment indicate 
a population as large at this time as ever occupied the city; and except in 
the later years of Herod's life, it must have presented as splendid and 
imposing an appearance as at any period of its history. 

*■ Comparel Sam. viii. 11, IS, with 1 Kings iv. l-20,andSChron.Tiii.9, 10; 
1 Sam. viiL 13-18, with 1 Kings iv. 7, sa*SS, and 2 Chron. i. 14, ii 10, is. 25. 
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The overshadowing greatness of a Pharaoh, or of an 
Ass}rrian king, the " I am, and there is no one else " — was 
now about to be realized among the people. In fact, a 
condition of things was arising which Moses would have 
denounced as an utter apostasy from his design ; and which 
in that very character, was protested against and fiercely 
condemned, by that remonstrative prophetic voice, of 
whose saving ministry of truth and wisdom the Jewish 
kingdom had never in its darkest periods been bereflt. 

Nathan and Gad were no longer living, but their mantle 
had fallen on Ahijah. His ministrations were carried on 
amidst the tribes on tlie central liighlands of Ephraira, 
among the oldest and most influential families in the 
country, and in the tribe which was the most important, 
both in respect of its large interest in the prosperity of the 
State, and of its ancestral recollections. Moreover, one 
of the holy places was possessed by them. Shiloh, with 
a sacred antiquity now gathering around it, continually 
reminded them of what was forgotten amidst the pomp of 
the southern city. There, accordingly, an expression of 
the gathering discontent of the better spirit of the com- 
munity was first made public, and it was very naturally 
first heard there, since tlie ** burden of Joseph," imposed 
according to the fertility and productiveness of the soil, 
would, in that garden district of the country, be most 
irksome and oppressive.'- 

This was one of the signs that the ^^ kingdom-empire" of 



" Soilun (Shiloh) is now in ruins and uninhabitod. Mr. Thrnpp (^Ancient 
Jerusalem^ p. 404) found in the village ** a building, the doorwaj of whicli 
was nearly blocked up with earth," which ho leaned bean at the present 
doe tiw name en-Neby Ahiyah, the prophet Ah^Jah. 
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Solomon was threatened, even in his time, with the fate of 
such societies, and other symptoms and intimations of the 
same fact are elsewhere discernible. That he who was 
chosen as the spokesman of the grievances of Ephraim 
should flee to Egypt is significant of disturbed relations 
with that country; and tlie revolt of the Damascenes 
in the north must have been followed, not only by the 
removal of Solomon's garrisons from that city, but by the 
evacuation of those desert fortresses which he had built 
for the security of his north-eastern territories. Nor were 
these the only results of that revolt. There was an imme- 
diate reduction of his revenues from this source in conse- 
quence of the establishment of the new power at Damas- 
cus, and now the wealthy graziers on the Gaulan and 
Bashan plains were no longer protected &om invasion. 
Their estates, their flocks, their vast encampments, were 
continually liable to loss and damage. Again, the Hebrew 
tenure of the Edomito dominion, and with it the com- 
merce on the Red Sea, was also threatened by the flight 
into Egypt of its vassal king.^ 

There were great reverses for Israel manifestly at band« 
and Solomon's wisdom, which was now informed by the 
experience of his lengthened reign^ would add bitterness to 
the anxiety of his last years, since it clearly revealed to 
him the oncoming of calamities to his family and kingdom 
that could not be averted. 

" When Ebdad, " bemg yet a little child," fled into Egypt, it was one of 
the Fhanu>hi of the dynasty of the " Military PontiA " who reoeiTed him 
and gave to him as wife the sister of the queen. Another later monarch of 
this dynasty was Solomon's &ther-in-law, and it had just passed away, being 
sucoe^led by the Shethonks, when Jeroboam went into the conntry. 

\\— ^ 
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CHAPTER VL 

EFHRADi AND JUDAEL 

The anxious forebodings of Solomon were soon justified. 
Almost immediately after his death the general discontent 
with his false and centralizing policy, which had been 
hitherto suppressed, found an occasion for effective utter- 
ance, and this was naturally first heard in the provinces, 
which, on account of their wealth, suffered the heaviest 
exactions, and where the ancestral claims of tlie old pro- 
prietors were most interfered with by the erection of the 
distant capital. It was in Shechem, where the *^ burden 
of Joseph ^ was felt to be the most severe of any imposed 
in the country, that the storm, which had been gathering 
for so many years, first broke. And henceforth two 
distinct histories, each with its appropriate scenes and 
environment, were transacted on the Hebrew territory. 

In the place venerated and hallowed as the first seat of 
government which they had occupied after the conquest 
of the country, they met together as one people for the last 
time ;^ though, indeed, in the true sense of the expression, 

* Fnnn the old associatioiis connected with Shcchcm as the earliest scat 
of govemment in the coontiy, as well as on account of its central position, 
it appears to have heen chosen for the inauguration of the Jewish monarchs, 
just ** as Rheims, the ancient metropolitan city of France, was long con- 
tinned as the scene of the French coronations " (Stanley). This former 
political importance of Shechem will partly explain the rise in it of the 
gn»t nheDjon i and another cause may bo found in the extreme fertility 
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one people they had never been* They had hitherto been 
rather an aggregate of races bound by a common alle- 
giance, than one organic nation ; and the distinct signs of 
tliis were now plainly manifested. The chief men of 
Judea^ tlie young nobles^ haughty and domineering^ and 
the old mcn^ the senators of the late monarchy the sharers 
of his counsels^ the disciples of his wisdom^ went up with 
Rehoboam to the place of the convention. As they went 
on, they were overtaken by parties of the old chie& from 
tlie unwalled encampments beyond Jordan, and by the 
representatives of the ancient Ephraim families, fondly 
dwelling on the traditions of the tribe's importance. When 
they reached Shechem, they were met there by the hardy 
mountaineers of Galilee, and by the Tyrian borderers, 
whose very costume, as we may suppose, denoted the 
Phoenician influence which wrought upon them, and 
showed how loosely their national adherence was main- 
tained. And this varied assemblage, denoting the hetero* 
gcneous elements of Solomon's dominion, was made still 
more diverse by representatives from the allied Tyrian 
communities, from the subject Philistines, and from some of 
those outlying nomadic tribes that still acknowledged alle- 
giance to Israel. But instead of universal acclamations 
welcoming the accession of their new monarch, murmurs 
and muttered discontent were heard through the vast 



of the neighbourhood. This would make the " burden of Joseph/' which 
Jeroboam was appointed to collect, fiir heavier than that of other districts in 
the country. That the demands of the people were so moderate (1 Kings 
xii. 4), notwithstanding this ground of complaint, and their natural jeakmsy 
at ha\ing their political status lowered, showed the great influence of those 
classes who were afterwards (.«ce note, p. 169) obliged to migrate into the 
eouthem kingdonu — Compare Michaelis, Laws of Motet, i. S84-S87. 
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assembly, though the place, oversliadowed by the moun- 
tains of benediction and of cursing, was well fitted to 
awaken every feeling that might have bound them as 
patriots together. Those murmurings had been in part 
awakened by one who had just returned from Egypt, and 
who would not fail strongly to represent the national 
degradation in that coimtry, as that to which the Hebrew 
community was tending. Were they content to sink into 
caste subservience like the peasant race upon the Nile? 
The masses of the people there were yoked for the purpose 
of deifying tlie few men at the head of tlieir society, by 
the lowest and most slavisli toil at the colossal works that 
were now going forward. And should this, Jeroboam 
asked, be the condition of the Hebrews? Or were the 
wealthy proprietors of Ephraim and of the northern pro- 
vinces, and were the rich graziers of the east, willing to 
contribute so largely for the aggrandizement of the Judean 
capital, and yet at the same time to be scorned by the 
poor, yet haughty families that dwelt around it? 

In this manner bitter discontent was raisecL Yet tlic 
demands were moderate which they made in consequence 
of such representations. The angry feelings of the assem- 
bly were calmed and softened down not only by local asso- 
ciations, but by the influence of men &r purer in tlicir 
aims and of higher views, than Jeroboam turned out to be. 
That those demands should be so haughtily, arrogantly, 
refused was the plainest sign tliat the Hebrew kingdom was 
indeed taking the downward coiursc. Its descent must be 
stopped, and the measures and agents for this arrest were 
firom Jehovah. There was guilt, however, chargeable on 
the people, in this behal£ There had been complicity on 
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their part in Solomon's false and evil coarse ; else such a 
man as Jeroboam would not have been their leader in this 
emergency. Plainly as^ for his own purposes^ he could 
report the degradation of the Egyptian tyranny, he yet 
failed to perceive its principle and root, and how it had 
necessarily grown out of the superstitions of the people. 
That the obstacles interposed by their complicated ritual 
and animal worship to an immediate and direct intercourse 
between man and God, was the real cause of their degra- 
dation — was unknown to Jeroboam, who mustnot be num- 
bered among the divinely raised, inspired patriots of the 
Hebrews, or else he would not have again introduced that 
Mnevis worship, which had had such strange fascinations 
for their ancestors, amongst the people : he would not have 
set up his calves at Bethel and at Dan.^ 

His representations, however, prevailed. The bold and 
mighty chiefs of the vast pasture grounds upon tlie east 
raised the cry, "To your tents, O Israeli'' which sepa- 
rated, at one blow, the northern and southern provinces, 
which, as we have seen, had never been thorougldy amal- 

' Bethel was locally in the tribe of Benjamin, but " the house of Joseph 
went up a<!;ainst it/' and secnrcd it for their descendants (Judges i. 2S-S6). 
The ])OHition was important on account of its command of the passes leading 
down to the west, but especially of those leading down to the cast plains in 
the Jordan valley-. It stood at the head of the main approaches into the 
hill countiy from that quarter. Next to Hebron it was perhaps the most 
vcncrutcd of the *' holy places " at this time, on account of the sacred stone 
which Jacob had omsecrated with oil, as (afterwards ?) the Baitulia of the 
Phconicians were religiously anomted. Dan also was a "holy place," 
having been consecrated by the worship which Micah had established tbere 
(•Judges xviii.). Mncris was the original of Jeroboam*s calf ( WilkinsQiiy 
Ancient Egypt^ y. 197). But that it was a divine symbol, as Josephas 
iAntiq. viiL 8) intimates, appears certain from the fact that the prophets 
who sanctioned the worship of it claimed fas themselves the position of 
prophets of Jehovah (1 Kings xiiL) 
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gamated together^ after the type of the Mosaic polity^ and 
by the laws and principles which Moses had prescribed. 

On the south of the boundary line which stretched across 
the middle of the central block of Palestine, the countrv 
was for tlie most part hard, and barren, and ungenial: none 
of tlie rich vales and glens that had seemed so attractive in 
the eyes of the invading Israelites, as they marched up from 
Gilgal, were included in it* Except tlie oases of the 
Jordan, and the valleys around Hebron, the southern 
kingdom owned no territory that could compare with the 
richness that spread over nearly the whole surface of the 
Israelitish kingdom. Accordingly, a harder life, passed 
under severer conditions, was needful for the people of 
Judah than was enforced on the better provided inhabitants 
of Samaria and Galilee. They were compelled to adopt 
more frugal habits : by the necessity of their position, they 
were more perfectly assimilated to the type of those men 
who were adapted to retain the Hebrew trust, and dis- 
charge Israel's mission in the world ; as again, they were 
not forced into any close habitual contact with impure, 
luxurious, idolatrous communities. 

In both these respects they were in utter contrast with 
the northern kingdom.* Nearly tlirough its whole extent, 
up from the boundary line to tlio entrance of Hamath, 
and from the Sharon plains to beyond the mountains of the 

' Between the country aroond Gibeah a few miles north of Jerusalem, and 
Bethel, the country is unfit for occupation. ** In its cold, pray barrenness 
it is the dreariest region wo have gone through. Here, however, at Bethel 
the bleak and rocky aspect of the region begins to disappear, and to bo 
replaced (going north) by richer and richer signs of cultivation.'* — J. Just 
on the south edge of this desolate region where it passes into the better 
territory north of Jerusalem, Ramah, the fortress height, was built by Baasha. 
fSeo notes, pp. 9.% 169.) 
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Hanran^ it was wealthy, picturesque, fertile, and magnifi- 
cent. Nearly all the features which realized the glowing 
descriptions of the promised land, were comprised in this 
one of the two parts into which it was now divided.* The 
" milk and honey," the " glory of the land,'* was secured 
by Israel in the disruption. On the other hand, influences 
that would foster indulgence and profligacy surrounded its 
inhabitants: their territory melted, with no obstructing 
barrier, into the idolatrous Syrian communities on the one 
side, and was in free communication with the Tynan 
settlements upon the other. Intercourse with both these 
neighbours could not be hindered; and soon accordingly 
the resulting corruption begotten by these two causes 
became so intolerable, that the better spirits living in the 
coimtry at the time of the disruption were obliged to leave 
it, and to seek for themselves and for their children a 
refuge from its ruinous influence in the southern kingdom, 
which now, in consequence, became additionally strength- 
ened.* 



^ We nro liable to be misled by the maps in respect to the relative 
dominions of the nortlicm and southern kingdoms. Including the wilder- 
ness pasture country, on which towns were now erected, and the moun- 
tain valleys of Edom, over which the Jewish monarchs had, until the time 
of Jchoram, absolute control, the southern kingdom was as extensive as 
the northern, and for more Eccnrc. The Philistines also were, until a later 
period, their tributaries, while the subjugated countries belonging to Israel 
soon threw off their allegiance. 

^ ** It was the king of Israel, not the king of Judah, who was anxious to 
fortify Ramah. Indeed, the latter did his best to frustrate the efforts ot 
Baasha, and succeeded, apparently not desirous of having Ramah converted 
into a place of strength, though it should be in his own keeping. How is 
this to be explained ? By this circumstance : — that, in consequence of tfao 
subversion by Jeroboam of the Church of God, < the priests and Levites 
that were in all Israel resorted unto Judah out of all their coasts,' and 
' after them out of all the tribes of Israelf such as set their hearts to seek 
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In this general description of the separated j)rovinces, 
we have the key and exphination of much of tlie history 
that was transacted in them. Indeed^ it may be said tliat 
no part of the sacred history receives fuller illustration 
from the physical characteristics and relations of its frame- 
work than that does which records the fortunes of the two 
neighbouring kingdoms into which the vast territory of 
David and Solomon was now divided. Any one, consi- 
dering the nature of the two countries, their local relations 
and neighbourhood, the diflFerent influences that were work- 
ing on their respective occupants, nnght have predicted 
the general course of events which transpired in the history 
of each of them, as each went on directly in its own path, 
and as they aflected one another. 

As respects the southern kingdom, however, its position 
and prospects cannot be understood without adverting to 
two additional peculiarities of its conditions, viz. its rela- 
tion to tho Edomite power, and to the Philistine commimities 
of the low country. Both added largely to the wealth of 
Judali, and especially the first, by the command which it 
gave them of the commerce in the eastern gulf of the Ked 
Sea. The second supplied the granaries of the kingdom ; 
though, in the outset of its separate history, David's great 
error of policy in not occupying those rich com lands with 

the Lord God of their fathers ; so tlicy 8trei]gthcncd the kingdom of Jiidnh, 
and made Hohoboam, the son of Solomon, strong.* These righteous citizens 
tlie son of Nebat and his ungo<1Iy successors were condemned to lose, llenco 
the natural solicitude of Israel to put a stop to the alarming drainage of all 
that was virtuous out of their borders. And hence, too, the no less natural 
solicitude of Judah to remove this fortilicatioii, Judah being desirous that 
no obstacle, however small, should bo opposed to tho influx of those 
virtuous Israelites who would be the strength of any nation wherein they 
•ettled."— Bhmt'8 Scrip, Coinc. pp. 185-187. 
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his own people was severely visited upon his grandson. The 
Philistines, as David knew, were to have been expelled; 
and in the outset of his reign, he had power to remove them. 
But it was convenient to retain them there as tributaries, 
and to receive their forced supplies from their broad rich 
fields of com. Those heavy loads, which he and his 
successor saw with such satisfaction coming up through 
the passes on the other side of the Rephaim plain to be 
stowed in the granaries of Jerusalem, were, however, dearly 
paid for by RehoboauL Had the Hebrews themselves 
occupied those low grounds, as it was intended they should, 
and as they might have done, an invasion from Egypt 
would have been well nigh impossible. For then, every 
position which gave access into Palestine could have been 
defended ; and the supplies of the invaders, exhausted by 
the long desert march, could not have been replenished 
without great difficulty. As it was, the Philistines natur- 
ally welcomed and provisioned the invader who was on 
his way to the chastisement of their scorned and hated 
lords. The Temple was stripped and plundered of the 
gold which Solomon had lavished on it, and by those 
whose splendour he had striven to emulate. On their walls 
too, even on the very structure of which he had heard, 
and indeed on which probably he had gazed with guilty 
admiration, his own son and people were sculptured in an 
attitude of base subjection to the kings whose alliance he 
had criminally sought; and, following those whom they 
should instead have taught and led, the Jewish people were 
marked and stigmatized, even to this very day, as an object 
of their scorn and their contempt.^ 

* On the 8oath-west side of the wall of Kamak. An acrnrate repre- 



jk.— 
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The effects of this disaster^ however, were only tem- 
porary, and indeed it was the only serious calamity which 
the southern kingdom met with during the earlier gene- 
rations of its separate existence. It enjoyed that large 
measure of prosperity which might have been looked for 
when the circumstances above enumerated are distinctly 
considered. The mere loss of wealth which resulted from 
the Eg}'ptian invasion was soon repaired from the Edomite 
commerce, and from the willing contribution of the new 
immigrants from the northern kingdom. The native 
energy of the people, their high-toned valour, was favoured 
and promoted by the physical conditions of their abode, 
as well as by its moral influence and associations, around 
which the memories of many centuries had already 
gathered. Moreover, it was fenced round and secured on 
every side, so that it might be regarded as a fortress 
settlement On the north, indeed, only a bare nioiuitain 
ridge separated it from the sister kingdom; but on this 
side no special peril need be apprehended ; while on the 
other sides of the main province of the Judean territory, 

seDtation of the sculpture, from Rossclini's Monumentif is given by Kenricky 
{Egypt, ii. p. 349). Among the other " turrctcd ovals" round the necks 
of the captives behind the king, who is represented hero, as always, of 
gigantic size, Champollion believed he had deciphered the names of Maha- 
naim, Beth-horon, and Mcgiddo. — See Extrticts from Journal 

^ This peculiarity of the southern kingdom has an important bearing on 
its after history. Its nucleus was the southern half of the block described 
in note p. 3, and this, when the passes leading up to it were manned by 
resolute defenders, was absolutely impregnable. Israel, on the other hand, 
was ex]X)sed to invasion on all sides. There had never been any security 
for the Land of the Hebrews on that side of it, except in extending its 
boundaries so as to include Phoenicia as fiur as the north of Lebanon, and 
the whole territory west of the Euphrates ; in other words, to maintain as 
its limits those which had been Divinely assigned to it. — Compare pp. 
187, 128. 
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it was only accessible through hill passes easily defended ; 
and as for its oatljing territory southward^ fortresses had 
been built for its protection there^ which were sufficient 
to keep in check the desert plunderers^ and to protect the 
caravans which passed over that, ground on to their several 
destinations in Judea itself^ or in the Phoenician harbours 
on the north. And, in fact, its means of power and 
defences on this side were shortly seen in the repulse of 
the vast body of assailants which ventured to attack it 
from the south.^ 

Accordingly, through the earlier years of its separate 
history, Judah flourished and was prosperous. This fact 
was manifested by the quietness with which its hereditary 
sceptre passed down through the posterity of David, while 
the nortliem kingdom was rent by civil faction and rebel- 
lion. The inferiority of Israel to Judah was made apparent 
in the only contest between them which took place in this 
period. But the result of this battle was only one of many 
indications that the northern kingdom was continually 
growing weaker, as well as more corrupt after the division. 

This might have been expected when we more distinctly 
consider its local relations with the heathen kingdoms in 



* Ewald (GeMch, iii. 184) identifies Zerah, the Ethiopian king who was 
orercofne by Asa, with Osorkon I., who was the successor of Shishak. 
Bat Wilkinson (Rawlinson's Herod, ii. 378) doubts this, and suggests that 
he was an Asiatic Ethiopian, for this name belonged to a race which occu- 
pied the coasts of the southern ocean from Abyssinia to India. Dr. Kitto 
suggests that Zerah and his troops, having been in Shishak's pay at the 
time of his expedition against Judea, had remained in nomado occupaticm 
of the wilderness pastures ; and this is probable fixxm the account of tho 
spoil (2 Chron. xiv. 15) which Asa tO(^ (Compare chap. xxi« 16.) In this 
case the Bedouin tribes of the peninsula would act wiUi him as allies for 
the expulsion of the intruders, and this would further consolidate his power. 
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its neighbourhood. In absolute contrast with Judah, its 
territory passed into and blended with them on all sides.^ 
Gathering signs of danger from this neighbourhood, as 
has already been remarked, began to show themselves in 
Solomon's reign. Even his power in the outlying set- 
tlements of the Hebrew kuigdom in Hamatli and the 
Syrian desert north of the Damascene plain was weakened . 
and of course, in his son's reign, after the disruption, it 
was a necessary consequence that the troops which had 
manned his garrisons in those settlements should be with- 
drawn. In fact, that event seems to have been followed 
by a cessation of the Jewish dominion over all the country 
north of the sources of the Jordan, and east of the territory 
which Joshua had assigned to the tribes on the otlier side 
of that river. This acknowledgment of weakness was im- 
mediately followed by reprisals on the part of the tribes of 
that part of Syria, for their late subjection. The eastern 
branches of the nation were naturally the first to suffer in 
this vindictive warfare. Tliroughout the broad plains of 
tlie Hauran, the chariots and cavalry of Benhadad now 
poured themselves in the destructive ravages of eastern 
invasion over the fastnesses of Gad and of Manassch. 
And soon they might be expected on tlie west of the river, 
coming across the Jordan fords, over the great plain, and 



* Locally, in fact, it formed part of the Syrian kingdom, and Damascus 
was the natural capital of the entire province of the plain country cast of 
the Jordan, as it is at the present time. On the western edge of it this 
plain rises so as to present to a spectator on the other side of the river a 
moimtainoos wall along the whole eastern line of the Jordan valley. And 
on to this higher ground the trans-Jordanic tribes appear to have retinal, 
being kept in subjection there by the troops in the hiH fortresses on the east 
of them until they were finally removed. 
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through the Manasseh passes^ into the rich valleys of 
Samaria. 

It was in foresight and fear of this danger that Jezreel 
and Samaria were built. ^^ The first of these is at the 
head of the valley which leads np from the northern fords 
of Jordan, and it commands the only accessible approach for 
war chariots from the east of the river, on to, and sonth of, 
the great plain ; and the second, built on a fenced height, 
impregnable in those days, served for the protection of 
Shechem and its neighbourhood, if an invader should have 
succeeded in forcing his way into the heart of the country. 
But the dangers against which these protections were 
erected, were not the most imminent by which the welfare 
of Israel was threatened. These were found in the in- 
timacy of that alliance which was now formed between the 
Hebrews and the Tyrian community, with whom their 
local relations necessarily connected them on the other 
side of their northern boundary. Did this alliance, which 
was ratified by a royal marriage, provide that, as mer- 
cenary troops, the Hebrews should ftimish men for the 
defence of the great commercial settlements, which, in 



*® The sites of both those evidently mark them as intended for fortress 
cities. Every one who has seen Samaria will agree with Dr. Bobinson 
that "it is difficult to find in Palestine a situation of eqnal strength^ 
fertility, and beaaty combined." Herod tamed it into one of his strongest 
fortresses, and fixed on it a lai^ gairison of veteran soldiers. (Josephns, 
Antiq, zv. 8, and Bell Jud. i 21.) Jezreel, at the head of the valley 
leading down from Esdreelon to the Jordan fords, was bnilt on one of the 
mounds rising from the plain, which was evidently chosen for its strength, 
as well as on account of its central position. On the north-east it has a 
steep rocky descent of about 100 feet On this side was the IMBgdol, the 
" tower in Jozieel," which, it has been suggested, may explain Herodotus* 
account (ii. 159) of the contest near this place, in which Josiah lost his lift 
when he went out to oppose the advance of NecOi 
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return for this adyantage, paid them in remittances of the 
produce which thej imported firom the distant west?*'^ 

In support of this conjecture it may be noted that on 
the first occasion of the Syrian's invasion there was valour 
enough in the Hebrew forces to drive him back : in this 
instance he was repulsed. On other grounds, however, 
the conjecture is natural and reasonable. Except on the 
basis of some such reciprocal advantage, it is difficult to 
account for the closeness of the alliance. Com enough 
could be had from those un&iling granaries northwards in 
the Black Sea, which was now explored by the Phoenician 
ships. Men for the defence of their stores and arsenals were 
what the Tyrians most needed. If, indeed, the Israelites 
furnished these, if Hebrew sentinels kept guard before the 
great stores of the Tyrian and Sidonian wealth, the inti- 
macy of the alliance between the two communities, and the 
consequent extent of the corruptions of Jewish life and 
worship, are well explained. Moreover, the ruined temples 
encircling Mount Hermon were vast and solid, and always 
magnificently placed ; there was an imposing grandeur over 

" According to both Pliny and Ptolemy, the Bay of Acre was iocluded 
in Phcenicia, in which case there was no natural boundarr fteparating it 
from the Israelite province of Zebolon, which naturally melted into this 
heathen settlement. Farther north there were easy openings mto the sea- 
plain fipom the Galilean cities (Van de Velde, vol i. pp. 15^S40), and the 
great road from Tyre to Damascus passed underneath the hill of Dan. 
The ruins of the Baal temples, which formerly existed in a kind of belt or 
cirele, around Hermon (Robins, Bib. Res, iii. p. 432) << enable one to realize 
in some measure the fascinating and imposing magnificence of the Baal 
worship by which the Israelites were so often seduced.'' — J. We saw an 
instance of this in the temple of Mejdel, which is excellently described by 
Mr. Porter {Damtuc, i. 12, 13).— From the lengthened description of the 
commerce of the Phomicians given by Ezekiol (xxvii.), it appears (v. 13; 
compare Bawlinson's Herod, L 651) that trade was largely carried on by 
them with the com eottlententa on the Black Sea. 
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and around the sombre fanaticism of the Tynan wor- 
ship: the shrines of Phoenicia bespeak greatness and 
largeness of soul in the men who celebrated the worship 
that was solemnized in them. And then how large was 
their knowledge of mankind, and of all the extant reli- 
gious traditions of the eartli! AH these things would 
strengthen their intellectual influence over the simple 
Hebrew, and commend to him the Tjnrian superstition. 
If we imagine one of Baal's priests, under the awful 
shadow of one of their great temples, conferring with 
an earnest worshipper of Jehovah according to the Mosaic 
ritual, it is easy to understand how he would be per- 
plexed and shaken, and finally seduced by the testimonies 
of wide-spread primaeval ceremonies and traditions, or 
by the mystic religious philosophy evolved from them, 
which the Tyrian proselytizer would set before him. 
It was a perilous emergency of the nation's soul. And 
that which was needed was divinely supplied for Israel's 
protection from this new insidious danger. Single-hearted, 
clear-sighted, original men, strong naturally and intrepid, 
and quickened by influences from above, were* raised 
up, such as Elijah of Gilead, ^* under circumstances 
which had exempted them from the influence of the 
seductive sophistry of Tyre. Amidst the primitive habits 
of Eastern Palestine, in the Gilead woodlands, associated 
with the simple hardy shepherds, amongst the village 



^^ There is a curious ambiguity in the text {ify "Vtpto t'JtfTp']^), whidi 
may be rendered as in A. V., or "Elijah the Tishbite, from Tishbi ot 
Gilead." The latter meaning is adopted by the LXX. Kiel (m /be.) infers 
from the peculiarity of the expression, the " foreign origin " of Elijah. But 
*»cc note in Ewald's Geach, iii. p. 198. 
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patriarchs, the puritans of Israel — ^Iie had gained a vital 
hold of the first principles of Jehovah's worship, and an 
immediate witness of The Spirit was his assurance and 
guarantee concerning the source from wliich Moses had 
derived them. And so, although, perhaps, unable to un- 
twine the web of sophistry that had inveigled so many of 
his countrymen, and to put his finger exactly on the spot 
where truth, gradually perverted and debased, became un- 
mitigated falsehood, he was qualified for eflfectively resisting 
the incoming tide of devilish error and superstition, and for 
rescuing the souls of his people &om a shameful death and 
a foul grave amidst the vile and cruel abominations of the 
Phoenician idolatry. 

One sees him at the head of the thiixi and greatest rank 
of " the goodly fellowship." Tlie two which preceded him 
had done tlieir work and passed away. Of these the first 
had been acknowledged in a regal, or rather im})erial, 
position in virtue of its prophetic gifts; and the second 
was in recognized co-operation with the sovereign power. 
And now the third series, headed by Elijah, comes forward 
in an exclusively remonstrant character : they were " bom 
as men of strife in the earth," and appointed to discharge 
the office of protest and rebuke. We may here pause over 
the chief occasion on which that office was discharged by 
this mighty champion of the Divine cause. The place was 
worthy of the greatness of the crisis, which was tlie greatest 
among many that have signalized it Nature has there 
representatives firom all her departments to hcai* Jehovali's 
controversy with idolatrous man. Sea, and river, and 
plain, and mountain; great memories in the past, great 
occasions in the future — all made Esdraelon the fitting 
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scene and platform of the momentous debate that Elijah 
made to resomid thereon. From every point over that 
100 square miles of surface, those interested in the issue 
of this great argument could watch the descent of the 
appointed fiery response, and learn, for no less an issue 
was suspended on the controversy, whether the Ruler 
of the universe was a Father or a Tyrant ; to be approached 
with loving confidence by children to whom He was re* 
conciled, or with dread by crouching slaves, as One who 
was dark, relentless, and tyrannicaL 

This was the gist of the debate that day on Carmel ; and 
its issue, and Elijah's consequent influence, and the courage 
which his great deed inspired in the 7,000 " faithful among 
the faithless," were the means of continuing Israel in the 
place of its election, and of protracting, for a while longer^ 
its opportunity of accomplishing the mission for which it 
had been set apart 

For it was already in imminent danger of becoming 
entirely identified with one of the heathen kingdoms into 
which, except on its southern bordei*s, its possessions passed 
and blended, since tlie Hebrew yoke had been taken off 
from David's northern and eastern conquests. This was 
the inevitable result of its not occupying up to their utmost 
limits all the provinces of the kingdom in its appointed 
boundaries. The *' entrance of Hamath,** the " wilderness/' 
and the " river," would have been a secure barrier against 
those invasions which otherwise were sure to result in the 
conquest and depravation of the chosen people. Kept within 
their assigned limits, they were guarded securely, while the 
training was completed, whereby they were to fulfil their 
great mission as the patterns and regenerators of man- 
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kind. Allow to anv of the inferior eastern races " which 
filled those spare grounds ascendancy on the west of the 
Euphrates, and where was the barrier to stay their gradual 
encroachments on the settlements of the eastern tribes, and 
the depraving influences of which such encroachments 
would l>e the source ? This danger was actually realized. 
The S}Tian5 continually gained on the Israelites, advancing 
westwards and southwards, until thev were staved by the 
long, deep ravine which formed the northern boundarj- of 
Moab. All the fortified heights were in their possession, 
and tlirough the depravity of Israel, which the influence of 
Elijah was counteracting, its entire subjection appeared 
inevitable, for this same victorious power had crossed 
the Jordan valley, taken Jezreel, and invested the fortress 
city of Samaria. 

Had it not been for the great power which Elijah exer- 
cised in reanimating the spirits of the Hebrews and their 
faith, the doom of Israel was then sealed. Now, how- 
ever, the invader was repulsed, and with their deliverance 
revivals of a better spirit were awakened in the people. 
The deadly influence of the old Phoenician superstition 
was removed ; and the consciousness of freedom, the rights 
of the people as the citizens of a kingdom whose king 

*' They were descendants of the Hnmitcs who came through this countir 
in the finit mifpntion from tho prinneral settlement. Some of them would 
abandon the enterprise, and rest and settle on the way, and the most inferior 
members of the race would in this manner be found settled in nearest 
proximity to tho starting-point. Tho most enterprising went the farthest, 
and by thom Egypt was first peopled. Their capital was on tho Euphrates. 
(See note, p. 2.) In the time of the Hebrew empire they were gcncraUy distin- 
piishcd^-as their successors on tho same ground are now — as an outcast 
and semi-barbarous race. Even the Syrian kingdom, founded by the best 
reprosentatives of thom, noTer took rank with the adranced empires of 
tboie days, ra at the Lydian, Egyptian, and Assyrian. 
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acknowledged that he reigned by the grace of God, were no 
longer in danger of bemg Violated, as they had previously 
been. We have a witness of this fact in the strataccem 
that was necessary before the inheritance of Naboth, the 
Jewish yeoman, could be wrested from him ; and we see 
it also in the stern testimony against, the wickedness of 
that act which Elijah was commissioned to deliver. 

This testimony was the more emphatic, since it was 
uttered in full view of tlie mountain where he had, years 
before, bonie his great witness against the idolatry of 
Baal.^* He there spake to Ahab witli the more emphasis 
and impressivcness, since he had just come back from his 
lonely, meditative wanderings amidst scenes that must 
have enhanced his attachment to the law of his fathers, and 
made him more intolerant of every breach of it He had 
just returned from his long pilgrimage to Sinai. Months 
had been passed by him in austere seclusion, close to the 
very spot where, amidst lightnings and trumpet thunders, 
the Law was given. Then his route thither, and in return, 
had led him across the Paran uplands, on which, under 
Moses' own inspection, the law had been more strictly 
observed than ever since. The solemn impressions from 
that journey and that seclusion were deep on Elijah's 

" The place of this meeting, 1 Kings xxi. 16-18, commanded the whole 
fccne of Elijah *8 great controversy with the Baal priests upon Mount CarmeL 
Tahor, and Gilboa, and the scene of Gideon's yictoiy, were on either side, 
and in the hackgroond; and we may conceive the stem aspect of the prophet 
to have been raised and spiritualized by his long seclusion in Horcb, and 
by the solemn teaching (^laurico, PropheU and Kings, p. 136) which he had 
received there (1 Kings xix. 9-14). Altogether the scene was most im- 
pressive ; and it so wrought on one of the two young men who were with 
Ahab in his chariot as his attendants (Josophns, Antiq, ix. 6), that its 
influence on him was as strong as ever twenty-five years afterwards, when 
the denunciation of the prophet was fulfilled (2 Kings is. 25, 26). 
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^/r.Iy possp/iiied^ iKywerer: :}i-ic^ v.z awhile it seenM*! 
aft it* the aoticipatel erils migh: be escai^ ahog^ether. 
One of tlK: aiost bopetiil sij^ns of this j-ossfoSirr was seen 
in the alliance of the northern monarch with ose of the best 
king^ of Jndah ; one in whoa the spirit and the prosperitv 
of David seemed to be revived. Again the royal ensigns 
of David floated in the highways of Samaria, and there, 
in the very jialace hard by the Baal temple built upon 
thoM; steeps, and probably in the hearing of Jezebel her- 
self, tlie royal influence was exerted in favour of a prophet 
of Jehovah. There was also the proposal of a marriage 
CTinncction between the families. As Jehoshaphat rode up 
throuf{h that rich garden territory, through the orchards 
and olive-groves of Shcchcm, the project suggested itself 
to him, or was looker] on by him favourably, which, along 
vrith the; recent revival occasioned by Elijah's influence, 
opened out high j)roHi)Ccts of union and of restored pro- 
sperity. And if, b(!Mi(loH, they could expel the Syrian 
gttrrj.Mon from tlint fortress height, there almost in view 
from tho hills nliovo him, might not the yoke be lifted 
off from the cnstrm tribes, and a mighty re-advance made 
towards tho ro(*ovory of his ancestor's dominion ? 

Wo know how this project ended. And now for awhile 
wo may return to survey tlio fortunes of the southern 
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kingdom. The upper boundary of it having been secured 
by his Israelitish alliance, Jehoshaphat was free to carry 
for^^ard his plans for the internal reform and improvement 
of his dominions. Being combined together closely in loyal 
attachment to tlie monarch, and strengthened and ennobled 
by his example, Judah held its position securely.^* The 
Philistine tributaries brought up their contributions ; the 
nomadic borderers were tranquil ; the commerce through 
Edom was undisturbed; the rock city itself, garrisoned 
by the soldiers of Jehoshaphat, was quiet under the yoke 
imposed on it. One attack only from the east, on the 
part of the Moabites, and the Bedouins of Ammon, was 
made on the Israelitish kingdom, probably in revenge for 
the part Jehoshaphat had taken in conjunction with his 
northern ally, and his tributary chief in Edom. They 
assembled on the narrow shores of the Dead Sea, and they 
climbed the steep Engcdi Pass, and made their way across 
the wild and broken surface of the Judean wilderness. 
Jehoshaphat and his men looked from their high watch- 
tower on tlie Tekoah hill, and their spirits rose when they 
surveyed the battle-ground, which had been the haunt for 
so many years of their great king, and the scene of his 



'^ Tho extent and wealth of the southern kingdom were as great as that 
of the northern. (Soe note, p. 169.) But the nucleas of it, on which the 
rcsponsihility of its defence and security rested, was, in comparison, yeiy 
inconsidemble. All depended on the men that occupied the fortress settle- 
ments of Judah and of Benjamin. Thejr furnished the troops for the 
garrisons of Edom, of the wilderness frontier, of Philistia, and of the 
various points of access into the country (2 Chron. x^ii. 13-18). From this 
point of view we have the means of estimating the strength and valour of 
the southern kingdom at this time : its position, in relation to its depen- 
dencies, may be illustrated by that in which our own coontiy now stands to 
ours (2 Chron. xx. 29, 30 : comp. p. 1S9). 
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frecaent deliYenmces. Th:it was not the <rrouod on whicli 
warriors nscd to the broaJ spaces of the desert^ might 
safely venture. Every step was amidst hidden caverns and 
through the clefts and excavations in which David's soldiers 
lived during the time of their border warfare. Nor were 
they now unoccupied. Surprised at every step by the 
ambushments there, the undisciplined hordes were thrown 
into increasing confusion ; and soon, turning their amis 
against one another, they fled. Their ornaments, stripped 
off that their flight through the ravines, and down the steep 
Engedi Pass, might not be impeded, and their useless arms 
—fell into the hands of the pursuers, who "were three 
days in gathering the spoil, it was so much." *^ 

This conquest, without a battle, secured the tranquillity 
of Jehoshaphat during the remainder of his reign. With 
his subjects he vigilantly maintained a strong guard, which 
was needful to repulse those dangerous, though numerically 
small, communities that were on the east of his dominions. 
And how much had depended on the united and loyal spirit 
of his people, was clearly enough seen in the reign of his 
successors ; for then began the downfall of the kingdom, in 
the sudden alienation from it of its possessions in Edom. 
This, of course, was followed by a cessation of the Red Sea 
commerce. The Ophir ships now lay idle in the ports of 
Elath, or were manned by Idumean, instead of Hebrew 
and Phoenician, mariners. Jewish merchants suddenlv 
disappeared from the ports of Arabia and of the Persian 
Gulf, and from the marts of Hindostan. Imports from 



" For an oxoellent and vivid description of the scene of this defeat, see 
Von do Vcldc, voL ii. pp. 31, 3S.^Compare WokoU in Bib. Sac. p. 43. 
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those countries ceased. The long strings of camels, with 
their bales of costly merchandise, were no longer seen in 
the desert valley, or winding through the Judean hills, 
with their rich consignments to the merchant princes of 
Jerusalem and Tyre. Nothing but the most perfect union 
and vigilance could have supported their prosperity, and 
when these were withdrawn, it now, with an overwhelming 
influence on the fortunes of Judah, declined. The Philis- 
tine corn-growers seized on their advantage, and they 
possibly were helped by the Phoenicians, who had no 
longer any motive, now the Red Sea merchandise was 
stopped, for cultivating amity with Judah. They subsi- 
dized the Bedouins of the western desert, who were hanging 
on the suburbs of Gaza, and thus strengthened, they came 
up the hills in an unexpected foray, and even pillaged Jeru- 
salem itself.^7 The northern alliance, which was now in its 
most perfect intimacy, enabled them to repel these nearer 
onsets, and to reoccupy the fenced cities on their borders. 
Yet Judah was now shorn of half its strength ; the royal 
family was almost exterminated ; overwhelming pecuniary 
loss came on those who were at all dependent on the 
Edomite commerce ; and few soldiers could be spared to 
accompany Ahaziah in the new endeavour of the nortliem 
monarch to succour the eastern tribes by expelling the 
Syrian garrisons which still continued entrenched upon the 
Gilead heights. And yet worse disasters were in store. 
But now it is needful, in order to recount them, tliat we 



" "Moreorer the Lord stirred np against Jehoram the spirit of the 
Philistines and of the Arabians," i.e. of the Bedouins, who wore no doubt 
employed as merccnair troops by the wealthy cities of Philistia, at was tho 
case (Arrian, lib. ii. 25) during Uie siege of Gaza by Alexander. 
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should first return for awhile to survey the fortunes of the 
northern kingdom^ which was still unsuccessfully endea- 
vouring to expel the Syrian garrison from its main position 
on the other side of Jordan. 

While the army was still investing it, there came up to 
those towered woodland heights one of the young men of 
the prophet, and his message was to the vehement, daring, 
fearless man, who was there in command of the troops that 
had been driving back the invading Damascenes far nortli* 
ward, beyond that high range, to their embowered city. 
Rough, unscrupulous, yet capable, for his own ends, of 
self-constraint, Jehu had been indicated to Elijah as the 
man who might be employed to turn tlie tide and current 
of affairs. The corruption of the nation had brought it 
into circumstances which needed his rough, unscrupulous 
intervention, and his fitness for his work was immediately 
recognized. They hasted to proclaim him as their king. 
Then they marched down to the river banks, and soon he 
was in his chariot, driving through the ford opposite the 
valley which led up past the city of Jezreel, to Esdraelon.^® 
The watchman on the city tower descried his impetuous 
approach. A messenger, doubtless, with tidings from the 
camp! And yet who but the captain himself could drive 

'* The town of Ramoth Gilcad (the Gilead Heights) has been identified 
with OS-Salt, which is built on the declivity of a hill tliat stands 
snrroonded by some of the loftiest eminences of the Gilcad ranj^e. The 
castle, pfTobaUy on the site of the fortress of which Jehu wa« in command, 
is on the summit of the hilL There is a steep road running up from the 
Jordan valley by the side of the mountain overhanging the strait at the head 
of which es-Salt is placed. Down this road we may imagine Jeliu liastening 
to the chariot station in the valley, and thence driving to the Jordan fonU 
at the foot of the valley of Beimn, having crossed which his approach was 
discerned by the watchmvi on the tower of Jeseel. 
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SO furiously over that steep, rough ground? Soon his 
own stem deeds of blood — ^blood in vengeance for that of 
the yeoman murdered in defSmce of his ancestral heritage 
—completed the intelligence. There, in the distance, 
was Carmel, and Kishon was rolling its once reddened 
stream into the sea before him. And why should there not 
be another sacrifice to Baal ? Again he drives his chariot 
furiously; and, in two hours more, they in Samaria see 
him- descending the pass through the hills enclosing their 
valley to the north. Jehonadab, the son of Rechab, is 
with him. Surely the hour of supremacy for Baal must 
have come, when the bravest warrior, and the austerest 
saint in Israel, are approaching to render their homage to 
the Tyrian God. Alas, they came as messengers of blood, 
and of self-willed violence ! Had it indeed been a sacrifice 
on Jehu's part — ^liad that great broad hill been an altar of 
true self-devotion, and had Jehu offered up his victims in 
resolved, although sorrowful, execution of his country's 
law against idolaters, then the fortunes of Israel had been 
different from what they were.^^ One so strong and so 
self-governed in all his purposes, could not, however, do 
otherwise than raise his nation's power and courage. 
Tet still the design for which the prophet summoned him 
was unfulfilled. The soul-poison of Phcenician influence 
was not expelled firom Israel ; the calves were yet standing 
in Dan and Bethel. Nor did he adopt the course which 



" He shonld have executed tho law against idolaters (Dent. xviL 2-5) 
npon the Baal worshippers, instead of adopting the self-willed act of violence 
which he actnallj executed (2 Kings x. lS-25). This and his failnre in 
rcmoWng Jeroboam's calves (t6. 29) almost completely fhistratcd tho 
purpose of his calling. 
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AUXL b. }: TJig; 111!: mch ^WT^rrc iifrri^ lAiSSL BL HZDUL of 121^ 

t»^'. *»'>r,cr«: iiir Hfciireirf tn\r^ liETt besa: «xjr oae 

tilt wccui iT-^jpn je: Let*: '"j^ssl fzHZkrL 

Cte: xiK/r% c»pwr uai rrr iic *ii§ hai iiosr juTraa. ajii it wjts 
tiit la*:. Jes:.u fsSed i'^ ri** i^:- ibr kreil of Lk T-ci=ta;a. He 
did iic^t acn«g^ Uftfr ezJxr^ci^aeinr c^ iLe dimTnya t<L< miuch 
L^ Idfd tacsDWsded in ia£ ovn oc^zmirr. si>i be len ibe ^odly 
pairt V in Um& louili to £gi:t tbeir iswn b&siks widwci azrr aid 
ir^rtti kJicb Tbe tvo kingdoms wez>e ai^aiii ecoTely seps- 
raOAd^aijd thev ooald do loogcx widisxai^i the obvious policT 
yn\i\f'\i hA tlu; power on tbe east to advance towards^ and 
Uj alAorii tbeiD^ Ulij sfaonld this narrow slip of nxMintain 
UemUfrVf inhabited by c^nfeebled and divided tribes rather 
tliarj imtifjtm, at thU time, bar the great monarch of Da- 
ifixucuf from his c^munand of the coast, and finom finee, 
unhindered communication with the ports of Egypt, and 
tlje lum rising nations of the West? Hazael asked this 
fjueiition, and he accordingly formed his purpose. But his 
Mucceitsful accomplishment of it was only temporary ; he 
wiis (;omi>elled to return ; and from the lowest estate into 
which they hod licen reduced during their w^holc monarchy, 
tlu! Hebrews once more rose into comparative independence 
and pros|)crity. The maritime nations on the west were 
ftgiiin ffulijected; Judah reconquered its Edomitc posses- 
nlonit; and Israel^ stretching itself northward, recovered 
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even some of the subjected provinces of David, which, 
since the days of Solomon, had been independent of it^ 

These successes may in part be explained by the me- 
nacing attitude which was now assumed towards Syria by 
the power east of the Euphrates. But even when that 
fact is taken into account, we have, in this part of their 
history, a most impressive testimony of the energy and 
valour of the Hebrew people, and of their ability to ac- 
complish even yet all which their calling required from 
them. That which was now done, was done in tlie southern 
kingdom by the few thousands who could occupy the 
narrow height, thirty miles by twenty, between Ramah and 
the southern descents into the wilderness ; and in the north 
the nucleus of the power that so wonderfully expanded 
itself for a few years, was spread over about the same 
extent of richer, but not more advantageous country, as far 
as the Great Plain. It was from such narrow centres of 
territory that these brave men spread themselves, so as to 
absorb all the neighbouring communities. 

But against each other their hostility increased, so that 
the same hilly ridge, from which we look soutliward and 
northward over the two kingdoms, was again, as once before 
in the time of the early separation, the scene of sanguinary 
conflicts between Israel and Judah. War took place 
between them, but it could no longer be called fratricidal 
war, for the pillage of the Temple made it too evident that 
the northern kingdom was now entirely heathenized. The 
necessary effect of the neighbouring idolatries upon Israel 
was now witnessed when those hosts met in their deadly 



2 Kings xiii. 22-25; sir 7 25 2 Chion. xxiv. 23, 24; xzt. 11, 12. 
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» 3ie viii'.ie 3aca:a sociiiii ixT? '::eea; — remaiaAi nzxpol- 
hoA r^j "JCji fiiaiLisrfies m: jugg r y i^'fi ia x^afz:^ vtiicii it 
vu the jScs it' the wI:i:Le zjiaic. ^ -vTCzes sni b> ccnreod. 

T:i3i :ne niy.ocr ot the rro k-TigijiEs reaclied ttse 
ditnaz axid LsRize of thai octuse wzIcrL. ss wjs «aSi. might 
haLTi r>»eQ i>redic3Bd in hs marn feazores bT one who fulir 
CTjOttdered che necesjarj eocsai Tsecoes* arcCTc mxn their 
RsioectiTe pi>atkiBs, of tJi^ se^ararzon izcci coe anodsi^. 
And n6w that foUorwed which voald eqnallT a?me in the 
riew of all who locJkcd bejond their Innits» and compticed 
the necessarv progress of events according to the lavs of 
that pbilos^^^br of history which might have been learned 
from watching the Tidssitudes of the Babel monanrhies 
daring the twelve centuries that had elapsed since Abraham 
went oat from them* 

One of these monarchies now claims onr attention. 
This was AssjTia, which at this time represented, on the 
east of Israel, that Babel system of human life which, on 
the srmtti^ was exemplified in Egypt This great empire 
hail grown into its present overwhelming vastuess by the 
continued working of that same principle which Abraham 
)iad sorrowfully recognized when he received his summons 
ti> do[yart from one of its provinces, and to establish a 
nation wliich should protest against its evils. Idolatry had 
thickly inteqxMed its obstructions between God and man, 
and tyranny, in certain and unfailing sequel, had come 
niU^r it. All Uie neighbouring tribes were absorbed in 
tlio central community, whose seat had formerly been in 
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the neighbourhood of Abraham's home at Babylon, but 
was now established, Babylon having become tributary, 
in still mightier strength, and in more magnificent pomp 
at Nineveh, Strong and restless, and with the native 
desire for aggrandizement, the great king had long before 
looked westwards towards Southern Syria, as the natural 
direction of the encroaching progress which is the law of 
communities like his.^^ There was the gem of the East, 
the pearl set in emeralds, Damascus, and beyond were 
the great seats of the navies of the West. South of those 
settlements were the Hebrews, a brave and hardy race, 
whose ancestors had been natives of his kingdom. How 
desirable to secure them, at all events, as dependent allies, 
on the outposts of his territory in that direction, which 
would then be safe against the incursions of another 
Rameses from the Nile valley, if, indeed, ultimately his 
own dominion might not then advance and absorb Egypt 
itself within its range. 

Such were the counsels of the statesmen and officers and 
military chiefs in those Assyrian halls, girt round with the 



" According to Sir H. Rawlinson's translation of the famons Shct^gat 
cylinder, Tiglath Pilcsor L (about 1100 b.c.) claims to hamo extended his 
con(iacsts over a large part of Cappadocio, of the Median and Armenian 
mountains, and of S>Tia along the course of the Euphrates. Ilis successors 
do not appear to have held these conquests in the moontain country, for 
effective operations in which the troops bred on the Mesopotamian plaint 
were not well fitted. The Median and Armenian mountaineers, and the 
Highlanders of Asia Minor, were more fbnnidable than the scattered Syrian 
tribes across the river in the open oountiy on the south-west. Thia was 
accordingly the direction which the Assyrian conquests naturally took. Tho 
wealth of the country, and its divided condition, invited the conqueror's 
advance ; and there was an additional motive, in the defence which a oom- 
mand over it gave against aggression from Egypt, as besides it might fiuthfir 
servo as helpful in any contemplated invasion of that couitiy. 
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of intelleci and scrmgdi, where the great moiuurdi 
then planned and wrought. And soon there issued forth, 
on that same line of march along which Abraham had 
jonmejed, one of those vast swarms of warlike men, 
hj which the Syrian garrison in Tadmor, and the snr- 
roonding tribes kept in awe br it, and then Damascus 
itself, and the outlying cities of the Haoran, and, in fact, 
the whole of the Syrian territory — ^were subjugated and 
occupied. This was probably the movement, in conse- 
quence of which the yoke was lifted off, as we have seen, 
from the whole of the northern kingdom. It would neces- 
sarily result from such an invasion that the Syrian troops 
would be withdrawn fix>m the cities and fortresses imme- 
diately to the east of Jordan, and hence Israel, for a few- 
years longer, was numbered among the nations. The 
same cause had also left Jndah at leisure to repair the 
injuries and losses it had sustained on its western and 
southern border, and in some degree, of which it is impos- 
sible to speak with certainty and definitcness, to re-esta- 
blish itself in Idumea. Syria itself appears to have been 
entirely subjected to Assyria. But when the great king 
looked on the long mountain cliain of Palestine beyond 
that province, he deemed it sufficient for his purpose to 
hold that in tributary dependence. This was enough to 
secure him against Egypt ; and his experience of mountain 
warfare^ east and north of his home dominions, would make 
him at that time unwilling needlessly to try the valour of 
the brave race which occupied it : the Jewish army, espe- 
cially on its own native hills, was not one which he 
cared to encounter at that time.^ 

There ii reawn to beliere that hoth the northern and southern king- 
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For the present the actual occupation of the Syrian 
territory, with his hand of power on the provinces of 
Ephraim and Judah, was sufficient Soon, however, he 
was forced to lighten his yoke upon Damascus, and to 
withdraw the troops which were guarding his new con- 
quests, for the defence of his own territory at home. 
This was probably in consequence of a descent on the 
Tigris provinces by the strong people tliat occupied the 
mountain country upon their eastern borders. Hence, as 
we may conjecture, the Syrian king was once more free 
to resume his conquests on the west and south of his 
dominions ; and once more, therefore, we see the kingdom 
of Israel brought into submission to his yoke. It again 
became one of the Syrian provinces. And now upon 
Judali fell the danger which had long been imminent ; for 
Pekali, the subject chief of Israel, is seen combined with 
his Syrian master m an expedition against Ahaz. 

They who knew the spirit of the country best, and its 
resources, human and divine, believed that there was 
power enough in Judah to resist this mighty coalition, 
and to. maintain themselves until another turn in the 
Assyrian fortune and policy should again put constraint 



doms had become tributaries to Assyria long before any direct intimatton of 
the fact is given iu Scripture. — Layard*8 Nineveh, p. 634. Jehu, " the son 
of Omri," is mentioned on the black obelisk in the British Museum as ono 
of those who paid tribute to Shahnaneser, the monarch whose deeds are 
recorded on that monument, lie reigned when Jehu was king of Israel ; 
and it has been suggested that " the son of (Khumri) Omri " maj refer to 
the origin of Jehu's capital, or that he may have been descended fix>m Omri 
on hiM mother's side. At all events, there can be no donbt that Jehn was 
the tributary of Shalnumcser, as, again, Ahaz appears to have acknowledged 
that ho bore this character in the meisage which he sent to TigUith FUeser 
IL (2 Kings xvi. 7). 

13 
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t^es cscciT?. and ;i:^r fiese Bsiscsrs o:t=3e die loss of 
Ae Efcmie dereuiende*. Fxlo^arizg up his plans fe 
wyak-prr'g J^isiu tfee STToa 3i«xiartt exrrffcd dbe Jew 
urrLfiant s izmi F7;irf*: aai liomea w» restored in its 
Imegfi:y to ra nasiTe princes.^ Stil!. and notwitb* 
irwiftiTTg all these cafamfeies^ the Judean parrfots enjoined 
tmst and padeiKe npon Ahaj. The true mission of the 
people was n*?w dkclosed to them br Isaiah, as it had not 
been in anj former period; and., in the light of it, the 
monarch was besoo^t to maintain his groand, and gnard 
Us sacred tmst with the means assigned to him; and^ 
abore all, not to apply for that sncconr firom the great 
potentate of Nineyeh, which conld only be obtained at the 
cost of his nation's indepoidence. 



* Tlus is the most nmtmml ** faarmoor '* of the a cco iuns gtren in 2 Kings 
Xfi.f i Chron. xxriii^ and in thofle dimpcen (rii^ riii^ ix.) of Isaiah which 
rekte to this period. Hie memage of Isaiah to Ahaz (viL 3-9) was pro- 
h$JtAj delirered to the king, before the siege, when he was in the " fnller's 
groanr]/' examining the state of the fortifications, and of the reservoin 
(which were there for the use of the fullers), in the prospect of an attack. 
** The ' caosewaj ' which led to the fiilling groond was a conrenient place 
for the purpose both of Ahaz and of Isaiah, jnst as it suited Babshakeh 
(laa. xxxr'h 3), when it was his object both to reconnoitre the ground for a 
•lege, and also to hanugoe the people oo the walls." — Strachey's Heb, 
Polit. 68. 
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Had that counsel been followed, the Hebrew kingdom 
might jety under the leadership of the wise and brave men 
who were living in it, have risen to its appointed place, 
and have accomplished its national mission in the world. 
Alas I Ahaz despised the prophet's warning. His abject 
petition was conceded by Tiglath Pileser : but at what a 
cost I For now, along with the Syrian population, all the 
subjected tribes on the east of Jordan, with the inhabitants 
of the provinces beyond Esdraelon — Zebulon, Asher, and 
Naphtali — were led into exile to the cities of the Tigris. 
Nothing was left to Israel, except the small province of 
Samaria ; and on this, heavy tribute was imposed. 

Nor was the condition of the southern kingdom less 
humiliating. There we should have seen a procession of 
state — the king himself the central figure in it — agoing 
forth fi*om Jerusalem, in long progress, to Damascus. 
The great potentate was there, refireshing himself beside 
the embowered streams of that ancient city ; for there was 
at length no one to dispute his authority from the Tigris to 
the Mediterranean. Israel was subjected; and now the 
Hebrew monarch, Ahaz himself, was coming forward 
with his tribute and submission, on' laying down which he 
deposited the last token of Jewish independence, the clos- 
ing opportunity for the people — ^who had once ruled over 
that very city, and occupied the very throne on which the 
Assyrian monarch, before whom Ahaz bent, was sitting 
** to take their place as the guides, and, in the highest sense 
of the word, as the rulers of mankind.** 

^ There is reason to believe, as stated in note, p. 192, that tribnte had 
been exacted before from Jndah hy the Assyrians. Bat this was Yolnntari^ 
given by Ahaz^ and was accompanied by his penonal homage.— Besides the 

IS— 2 
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On that day the fate of the Hebrevs as a nation was 
irrevocably sealed, thongh fire generations more passed 
away before the fact was openly made known. The faith- 
ful patriots in Jerusalem knew it not, and they discharged 
their own consciences by brave and patient toil, with an 
ardour which the terrible certainty would have quenched^ 
had it been disclosed to them. It was mercifully hidden : 
and now, as we consider the narrowness of the territory to 
which they were at length reduced — ^Philistia in the hands 
of a rival power — Edom permanently alienated — nothing 
but the feeble Samaritan province and the Jordan between 
themselves and the overwhelming power of the great king 
— ^we can see how marvellous was the trust of the bravo 
men who gathered round Hezekiah and his prophet coun- 
sellor, within the walls of Zion and Moriah ! 

It is true they had lately been reinforced by the few 
faithfiil remaining in the northern kingdom, who had 
accepted the Jewish monarch's invitation to his great 
Passover, and they had strengthened themselves by the 
solemn influences of that high occasion. Yet how hard 
they must have struggled against the forebodings of their 
own sure fate, when the next fatal tidings from tlie north- 
em provinces reached theml The king of Israel had 
often turned in thought to tlie great empire on the south. 
The laws jealously excluding foreigners from tlie Egyp- 
tian cities were already beginning to be relaxed, and ships 

Assjrrian altar (Keil, Commentar, in 2 Kings xW.) which he brought back 
from Damascus, ho is bolicTod to have also introduced at this time into 
Jerusalem the Assyrian sun and star worship, of which there are traces in 
S Kings xxiii. 1 1, IS. The « altars on the roof" there mentioned appear to 
hare been boilt for the adoration of the hearenlj bodies. Comp. Zeph. L 5, 
mnd Jer. xiz. 18; xxxiL 29. 
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leaving the coast of Palestine could now anchor opposite 
Zoan and Memphis. The caravans were continually 
passing on the old route by Gaza across the desert, and 
this intercourse was the more frequent^ since at this time 
Egypt probably held possession of Philistia. By these 
means Hoshca learned the Egyptian dread and hatred of 
the rival power at Nineveh^ and through the same channel 
he also awakened new apprehensions as to the design of 
the Assyrian king on Egypt^ Emissaries from Samaria 
passed to and fro, in secret consultation with the statesmen 
and chiefs of Memphis, who now held out the prospect, if 
not of deliverance, at least of an advantageous change of 
masters. But Shalmaneser had vigilant spies, who soon 
fathomed the meaning and purpose of these communica- 
tions. The conspiracy was discovered; and soon tidings 
came unto Jerusalem, that Samaria had fallen after its last 
siege, and that the sentence of Israel's expulsion from the 
land was executed. Hezekiah and his subjects learned 
that their kindred, according to the flesh, were being 
driven as exiles and captives from their old abodes. 
From Shechem, and Samaria, and Jezreel, across the 
fords of the Jordan, on through the broad plains of the 
Hauran, the vast migration was moving away for ever 
from the land they had held as imfaithful stewards of the 
highest trust which a nation could receive.*^ Strangers 

* Tho king So, or rather Sevch God)^ of Egypt, with whom Hoshea was 
in correspondence, has been identified with the Sevechns of Hanetha — 
Kenrick's Egypt, ii. 369. In about fifty years after his reign Fsammotichiui 
introduced Greek mercenaries into Egypt, from which it seems likely that 
the laws prohibiting foreign vessels from coming into tho Mediterranean 
ports of the country were already relaxed. 

* This was the second (and final) deportation of the Israelites. Comp. 
2 Kings XT. 29, and xvii. 6. It was effected by Sargon, who thus describes 
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Nt^ft nh^f 'li»*{t hi tit tmnif^MWMj, ... I mpyfrnatd a goTcmoroTer ^tfaeir 
i^mfflff f, M0l Mftttttm^ n\ti0n thm the tribute of the locmer peopk.** — Se« 
«/ ^. iAI- iPH, iHim, Vm Ml intemting Mnnmt of these ''deponatioiis," 
mM kiimUm* llitfttd,, \. ¥tv^. 

^ tkm ith«|f, riK At itntt htmtttr, the conditkm of the sootheni king^ 
iUmi wn» UMy to \m itnprvvtd hy the deportadoD of the Isnelites, ibr it 
ttnw »l«Kfil III A rlcAfl/ flcflnMJ nsUtkin to the Aifyxian rieeroj of Samaria, 
Mtti wMff iiatiirafl/ farfmttMl lij hbn, Aince it lenred ai a pontkni of defence 
AtfftlfiMl MiK iMttifhtMrtirlng, Atid now bottUe, power of Egypt Comp. note 
tfi KIkI'm (fmmmt, in 1 JTInff xaiil. 16-90, S. T. 
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t^e Red Sea^ the other all access firom the deserir— being 
in the hands of tributary subjects, than in those of vice- 
roys who might tamper with the neighbouring powers. 
Hence Judah was spared ; and those who were most con- 
fident and high-spirited amongst the people trusted their 
nation might yet survive, that its threatened extinction 
might be averted. Some encouragement was afibrded to 
those hopes when they heard rumours of disaffection in the 
older provinces of the great king's dominions. The hardy 
Medians, and the Babylonians in the richest province of 
his territory, were unquiet. There was hope for Israel 
in this intelligence. But how was it dissipated when, 
the sceptre having now been transferred to the ambitious 
and powerful Sennacherib, they found that Tyre had, at 
length, fallen, and that a great host was on its way along 
the low maritime plain westward of the city, to the con- 
quest of Egypt. This, of course, implied an immediate 
intention of the great conqueror to possess himself of the 
hill forts of Judah, which were of such consequence as a 
strong base for his present operations, and would be so 
valuable afterwards as secure citadels which his troops 
might occupy to keep in awe the nation he was advancing 
to subdue. 

In imagination they already saw him coming down by 
the road which led direct from the northern provinces 
to Jeiiisalem. Isaiah's ode, composed on this occasion, is 
graphically descriptive of localities which are almost seen 
in the direction towards wliich the watchmen on the 
towers of the city were looking for the advancing masses 
of the invading host^ The chiefs own route, on this 

* ** He 18 oome to Autth, he is passed to Migran ; at Mirhmaih he fait 
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occasion, led along the sea-coast, and it is therefore pro* 
bable that the first view of his dreaded soldiery, the 
detachment which he sent under his chief officers, came 
tinder the southern flanks of Gibeon, and along the main 
path in which the city is approached on its western side. 
Soon the open ground on the north-west was, for the first 
time, covered with the tents and chariots, with all the 
strange and glittering panoply, of Assyrian warfare. The 
groves there were cnt down for fuel; over every green 
plot of groimd the horses were feeding ; the gardens in 
the Kedron valley were trampled down. Never had the 
people beheld such utter riot and destruction. ^^ Mean- 
while the impatient generals, astounded at the unconquer- 
able valour of the brave defenders of the city, and 
marvelling how the Jews had not long since perished fi^r 
thirst — for all the pools and springs of which they knew 
were in their own possession — ^became more urgent in their 



laid up his carriages. They arc gone over the passages frnaro roy^ • 

they have taken up their lodging at Gcba." — Isaiah x. 28, 29. Michmash 
(Mukhmas) is on the north side of the Wady Suweinit; and while their ap- 
proach to this point in their chariots was quite practicable at that time, they 
would there be obliged to leave them : they could not con%*cy them across 
the deep passage, or wady ; and so, " laying them up," the prophet saw 
in his vision the Assyrian army approaching Jerusalem on foot. 

* Jerusalem had often been previously attacked, but this was the first 
time it had suffered a regular siege. The army was encamped on the north 
side, which has always been the traditional site of the Ass}Tian camp. 
Though the mounds against the walls were not actually raised (2 Ivings xix. 
SS), preparations were no doubt made for them ; and this implied the 
destruction of all the trees, which were not numerous, in the neighbourhood. 
See Layard (Nineveh and Babylon^ p. 149), where, describing one of the 
bas-reliefs which represented an Assyrian siege in the time of Sennacherib, 
he states that as many as ten banks, or mounds, compactly biiilt of stones, 
bricks, earth, and the branches of trees, were thrown up against the 
fortificationg. 
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menaces and scornful expostalations. More urgent daily 
they became, and still more so after the arrival of the 
post that told them of Sennacherib's imminent danger in 
consequence of one unexpected succour that had reached 
Egypt from Ethiopia. Would they not yield ? The great 
king himself would come and crush them utterly if they 
did not And one faction in Jerusalem said it was mad- 
ness and destruction any longer to persist. It was indeed 
the eleventh hour ! They had reached the zenith of that 
crisis when God surely interposes to justify those who 
thus utterly trust him ! But now suddenly the watchman 
reports a hasty arrival from the south, coming up the 
plains, as if with tidings of defeat, and instantly the camp 
is troubled and agitated by the intelligence. It is break- 
ing up! They are gathering for flight! The tents are 
struck, and the horses and camels are driven up north- 
wards from the valley. Away they depart in haste ; and 
soon Hezekiah and his people learn how the angel of 
death, his wings spread upon the blast of the simoom, had 
fulfilled the commission which set Judea, and Egypt also, 
for the present, free from the oppression and bondage 
that had been threatened.^ 



* Mr. Porter {Sinai and Palestine, p. 261) has, I think, decisively 
identified Lachish, the scene of Sennacherib's defeat, with Um Lokis, ou 
the road between Beit Jibrin and Gaza. This was on his way, by the 
most direct road, to Jerusalem from the western plain. The Babbins place 
the scene of his army's destruction in the Bethoron pass, farther to the 
north. At all events, it is plain that the calamity did not be&ll him, as is 
commonly supposed, in the immediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem. " He 
shall not come into this city, . . . nor come before it , , . Bif the 
way that he came " (i.e. along the coast), ** by t/ie same shall he return,**^-' 
2 Kings xix. 32, 33. For some excellent remarks on this part of the 
hifitoiy, see Strachcy's Hebrew Politics, p. 120. 
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From the circamstanoes of the flight, and firom the 
reserved mention of his enterprise which Sennacherib 
caused to be written on the south-east comer of his palace 
at Koujunjik,^^ on his return^ one might imagine that 
the people^ who had lately endured this hopeless si^e^ 
harassed the fugitives, and obtained firom them spoil in 
requital for the damage and loss which had been inflicted on 
their substance. And it was probably on this account that 
the disaffected viceroy of Babylon sent messages and flatter- 
ing deputations to the valiant king ; as, in this way, also 
we may explain the treasures which Hezekiah was enabled 
to show those emissaries, in proof that they had not come 
on their long and wearisome journey from Babylon on an 
unworthy enterprise. They could hardly come on any 
route, without some report of their journey reacliing the 
supreme authority. Hence Hezekiah was detected by the 
now re-established court at Nineveh in treasonable corre- 
spondence with the rebel Merodach Baladan. Moreover, 
Esar-haddon never read that inscription which had been 
written by his father, without being reminded that one of 
the favourite designs of Assyrian policy was still unaccom- 
plished. Besides, its reser\'e acknowledged plainly enough 
that disgrace had been incurred before Jerusalem. And 
had it not been already described in the records as "a 
rebellious city, and hurtful unto kings and provinces?''*^ 
Moreover it was close upon the tributary province of 
Samaria ; and this province, which was endangered by it, 
had ancestral claims on him. Was there not reason enough 
in all this for another, and should it not be a final, attempt 

'* Lajard'8 Ninmfeh and BabjfUm^ c. tu. Bee especially pp. 144, 145. 
» £m ir. 15. 
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to subjugate the whole of the conntrr 1 jing between the 
tributary Syrian province and the wilderness ? Indeed, this 
step had become necessary as a defence to him, since now 
tliere were symptoms of more valour and enterprise in the 
Egyptian State, which, besides, had lately strengthened 
itself by bands of mercenary troops fiom the high-spirited 
people that was now establishing itself so firmly on the 
shores of the .£gean? 

Again, consequently, the open campaigning ground to 
the north-west of Jerusalem is covered with the equipages 
of Assyrian warfiure. And again there is a summons to 
surrender. Any veterans in the host who were in the 
former expedition would mark a great change in the aspect of 
the city. They remembered that when they formerly looked 
over into the temple court &om the Mount of Olives, that 
^' grove" which they now saw, and those images dedi- 
cated to Baal, were not there. ^ Nor were those incense 
altars then standing on the Judean hills. They saw what 
a great change there had been in the temper of the people 
and of their ruler ! And, as a consequence of it, when 
Esar-haddon retired from Jerusalem they took that ruler 
with them. In visible token that the whole land was now 
under Assyrian rule, the people beheld their monarch, 

'^ Every object in the temple court was distinctlj visible from the Moont of 
Olives, and thcj could now see there all the instruments of idol worship which 
Joiiah (2 Kings xxiii.) afterwards removed, the altars of the sun and star wor- 
ship introduced bj Ahaz (note, p. 196), and especially the "asherah/'or (A.y.) 
*' grore." This last, which, fiwm its etymology (*t«^ to be direct or straight), 
appears to have been formed of the straight stem of a tree, and to have 
been ooonected with the worship of Astarte, would be one of the most pro- 
miaait objects near the temple. These *< scandals '' appear to hare been 
restored by Manasseh after their removal, as fiur as that was possible, by hii 
father. 
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ih^ J^fionerate son of Hezekiah, the representative of 
1\ivk]> led away in his chariot over the flanks of Gibeon^ 
owr ground that must have humbled tliem by ancestral 
ivcvJlections at every step. Across the scenes of Joshua's 
mtIv conquests, over the mountains of Ephraim, away 
through the Bashan plains to Damascus, and thence 
across the river that David had made the boundary of 
his great empire, — Manasseh was carried into exile ; and 
in his place there was the Assyrian viceroy, with his 
idolatrous scorn of their offerings and worship, continually 
reminding them that their independence was gone, that 
they were now tributary subjects upon the land which God 
had given them, and which, if they had been fisdthful. He 
would have preserved for ever as their own.** 

Manasseh returned humbled and instructed. He had 
seen for himself, in one of the capitals of the great eastern 
empire, the debased condition of communities subjected 
to that Babel tyranny, that rule of brute force, against 
which his nation had been raised up to protest and to 
contend. Were there in his penitence any visions of the 
possibility that Israel might yet accomplish this great mis- 
sion, and are the imperfections of his reforms attributable to 
the obstacles ho had himself created at the time of his 
degeneracy ? Were tliey tokens of the punishment that 

** As Sennncherib and Ilczckiali were contemporaries, their sons would 
naturally be on their thrones at about the same time, and hence Esar-haddon 
has been identified with the king of Assyria who " took Manasseh and boumi 
hiinwith fetters " (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11). The account goes on to say that 
he was taken to Babylon, and not to Nineveh, which was then the capital. 
M in rcmarkablo agreement with this statement that the inscriptions show 
'^'Wr-haddon passed much of his time in this city, and that betides 
T temples, ho bidlt a palace in it. Compare the references in foUow- 
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was inflicted on him, in accordance with that law of the 
temporal penalty of sin which often makes a man's early- 
vices the origin of insurmountable obstructions to the good 
which he would afterwards, in better days, effect? Be 
this as it may, his efforts, which were no doubt, in some 
degree, baffled by the unworthy son who immediately 
succeeded him, prepared the people for the great change 
over the aspect of the land which the next reign wit- 
nessed.^ For then all the idol structures on the line 
of heights from Geba to Beersheba, were demolished. 
Kedron was piled high with the ruins of the shrines 
that had affirontcd the temple, horrid and polluted as they 
were with cruel, loathsome, degrading superstitions : the 
deep ravine of Topliet was defiled. And even towards 
Bethel we see king Josiah proceeding with the zealous 
band of his associates. They thought it foul shame that 
the bareness of those rugged steeps on which the simple 
altar of Abraham their father had once stood, where Jacob 
prayed, on which such a noble protest against idolatry, by 
** the prophet," and by Amos, had been delivered — should 
be 80 thickly covered with the massive, though now 
indeed dilapidated, memorials of the people's apostasy and 
humiliation. There, from the rocky ledge on which it 
was built, they hurled into the deep valley the royal sanc- 
tuary with its altars ; and its huge stones were strewn far 
and wide over the encircling ravines. When the founder 
of the nation had stood there to command the first view of 
the country, which was then the promised, but now the 

** Concerning Manassch's captiWty, sec (in opposition to Winer, ManasMe 
R. W, p. 51, and others) HiiTomick's Introduc. to O. T, ii. 1, and Keil'0 
Commentar, on 2 Kingt xxL Comp. also BawlioMm's Herod,, I 482. 
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forfeited, inheritance of Israel, he did not see the sepulchral 
excavations in the mount, the rock tombs that were now 
there, faced and decorated in imitation of the already 
world-famed sepulchres of Thebes and Petra. They also 
were despoiled by Josiah of the sacred bones which rested 
in them ; and, with the fragments of the huge sarcophagi 
which they held, they increased the heaped confusion that 
showed how ** Bethel had come to nought," and how, in 
further accomplishment of the inspired prediction, "thorns 
and thistles would grow upon its altars."^ 

These heaps of ruins, the changed aspect of the land 
which Josiah wrought, were tokens of a zeal that might 
have accomplished great things in the restoration of his 
people. And this was now more hopeful, on account 
of the lightening of the Assyrian yoke, in consequence 
of the changes of dynasty at Babylon. The viceroy 
of that province, combining his forces with the mountain 
troops of Media, had overthrown the power of Nineveh. 



^ Hosoa X. 8. From Amos iii. 15, and vii. 13, it appears that the build- 
ings connected with the idol worship of Bethel were large and numerous. 
No traces of them remain, except in a large reservoir, and in the massive 
stones which surround the ruins of (apparently) a Greek church. "The 
'altar' and 'the high place' of Jeroboun, and the grove and worship of 
Astarte (the Ashcrali) that had grown up aroimd it, Josiah razed and 
burnt. And * as he turned,' we arc told, ' he spied the sepulchres that were 
there in the mount.' The * mount,' doubtless, is the same as the ' moun- 
tain ' on the east of Bethel, described in the historjr of Abraham. The 
' sepulchres ' must be tlic numerous rock-hewn tombs still visible in the 
whole descent finom that 'mountain' to the Widy SuwciniL In one of 
these, though we know not which, lay side by side the bones of the two 
prophets — the aged prophet of Bethel, and his brother and victim, the ' man 
of God from Judah,' and they were left to repose. From that time the 
desolation foretold by Amos and Hosea has never (?) been disturbed ; and 
Beth-El, the 'house of God,' has become literally Beth-Aven, the 'house 
of nought' "— Btanky, Sinai and Paleitine, pp. 219, 2S0. 
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Tidings came that the city had been destroyed^ and that 
the royal family had perished. What hopes for Judah in 
these tidings! Yet they were not to be fulfilled by 
treachery, but by a faithfiil maintenance of existing obli- 
gations. So Josiah thought, and he was soon called to act 
upon this conviction. For that same overthrow of the 
Assyrian dynasty which had opened out to him such 
hopes, encouraged the enterprising Egyptian king to 
march onwards to the far east, in emulation of the great 
conqueror Ramcses, or in reprisals for Sennacherib's inva- 
sion. Josiah met him on the Esdraelon plain, and there 
on that renowned battle-field, in sight of Tabor, and of 
the scene of Gideon's valour, he met his death-wound in 
the last array of war ever mustered by the Jews, and on 
that great arena where their country's destiny had so often 
been decided. The eyes of the dying monarch fell upon 
Gilboa, as they led him homewards in his chariot; and 
the wail of David's elegy, that had sighed so often in 
pathetic beauty above those heights, might have been 
breathed again as Josiah's chariot was driven along its 
slopes, for " The mighty (nation) had now fallen for ever ; 
the weapons of (Jewish) war had perished. "^^ 

What remained of this section of the history, until the 
great Nebuchadnezzar comes on the scene to finish it, 
was nothing but the humiliating experience of vassalage 
on the part of the three so-called monarchs by whom 

^ The snggestion that the Magdohu which HerodoHu (ii. 159) inintioiis 
as the scene of Josiah's defeat may be identified with the Migdol of Jesreel, 
has been already named (note, p. 175). And it is now geneiallj admitted that 
the Kadytis which Herodotos sajs Nechoh afterwards took, was not Jeru- 
salem, bat Gaza, called in the Assyrian inscriptiotts Khaxita, and which 
wonld becoma Khadita after the usual change into d of the Semitie jr. 
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Josiah was succeeded. Pharaoh Nechoh took away with 
liim^ as a hostage for the submission of the people, the 
son whom a faction in the city had set upon the throne, 
and it was as a tributary of Egypt that Jehoiakim followed 
his father Josiah in the Hebrew monarchy. From an 
Assyrian, Palestine became an Egyptian province; the 
whole of the country divinely assigned to Israel was now, 
with tlie exception of the Phoenician cities, in the hands of 
their ancient rulers;* and this change was acceptable and 
welcome to the great body of the people, from old asso- 
ciations, and also on account of the numerous bodies 
of their countrymen who had already migrated to the 
cities, which were now in tlie highest prosperity and 
splendour, in the Valley of the Nile. It was, however, 
productive of new and imminent danger to the integrity 
of the national character, and to the safety of its trust ; 
and this fact awakened tlie anxiety of the prophet Jere- 
miah.^9 The numerous points of contact between Egyp- 
tian and Hebrew worship made the connection far more 
dangerous than their subjection to Babylon. But the 
prophet's anxiety was soon relieved, and the peril averted ; 

** Riblah, of which Nechoh was in possession, and where he sent for 
Jehoahaz, stood near the " entering in of Iloniatli," under the northem 
extrcmitj of Anti-Lebanon. — (Porter^s Doanascusy ii. 336.) He was 
afterwards defeated at Carchemish by Nebuchadnezzar, who '' took, from 
the riTcr of Egypt onto the river Euphrates, all that j)ertaincd unto the king 
of Egypt " (^ Kings xxiv. 7). So that, except the Phoenician cities, tho 
whole " Land and heritage of Israel *' was now under Egyptian rule. 

* In this fact we have the key to his writings, and an explanation of tlic 
policy which he recommended. lie has ))cen severely charged with political 
trcacheiy {Hebrew Monarchy ^ pp. 351, 358), in counselling submission to 
Amtyria. But the charge is groundless. lie acted under the salutary and 
reasonable fear of the influence of Egyptian superstitions on the minds of his 
cottntiymen. 
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for5 at the end of three years of the new dominion, the 
Babylonian power again arose and overthrew the Egyptian 
usurper. Pharaoh was obliged to relinquish all his con- 
quests; the inundation from the Nile valley was rolled 
back again ; Sennacherib's policy was once more restored ; 
and Judah, united with Edom, again became the outpost 
fortress of the Assyrian dominion on its south-western 
border. 

How odious this change was to the people, and how 
cordially — since they must be in bondage either to Egypt 
or to Assyria — Egypt was preferred by them, is manifest 
from the remainder of the history. This preference, which 
for the reasons above stated was so natural, throws im- 
portant light upon the few detached and obscure notices 
which describe the last twenty years of the course we 
have been reviewing. Jehoiakim was of course obliged to 
transfer his allegiance to the new conqueror ; but he was 
only faithfal to his engagement until he saw prospects of 
help from the southern power, and then tidings reached 
the vigilant and warlike Nebuchadnezzar that again this 
important fortress of his dominions was threatened. He 
immediately determined on adopting severer and more 
decisive measures, and commissioned his soldiers, along 
with the neighbouring Bedouins, to subdue the refractory 
and unfaithful people.^ Then, in a few months after- 
wards, he removed from the country all those whom he 
had reason to believe courted the Egyptian party, along 
with the treasure by whose means they had purchased the 
aid and alliance on which they were depending.^^ 

* 2 Kings xxiy. 2. Comp. Keil, in loc, 

*^ This was the second of the three deportations under Nebuchadnezzar. 
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And, accordingly, we now see the chiefs of the people 
with their treasures led away, in a guarded and heavily 
laden caravan, over the same desert pathway along which 
their great ancestor had come into the land — that they 
might be taken back, and settled in the same regions from 
which Abraham had been summoned. Must they not 
have felt it to be an awful token that the commission to 
which they had been so unfaitliful was recalled ? And yet 
even now hope did not abandon them. There was still 
one of David's descendants as Nebuchadnezzar's Wce- 
roy, on the throne of Jerusalem, and he was solenmly 
pledged "** to the alliance that, at all events, secured the 
people from the influence of Egypt, which was so dreaded 
by the true patriots of those days. And who could say 
that there might not be anotlier exodus from the vast 
Babylonian dominion ; as well as a second, too, from Egypt ? 
The throne of David might yet again be occupied; the 
mission of Israel in the world yet might be fulfilled. It 
was not an unreasonable hope ; but, wliile they were 
dwelling on it, the tidings came that Zedekiah also had 
surrendered to the temptations of his position.** And 

The firet was in the fourth year of Kiiij; Jchoiakim. Then the conc[iifror 
took away oiJy a "imrt of the vcsmjIs of the hoiwc of God," with some of 
the nobility as hostages, Dan. i., anil 2 Chron. xxxvi. 7. Now he carried 
away all the treasures, with the liest part of the nation, the nio>t able and 
eflfectiTe men who were in it — ** the niijjjhty men of valour, all the <Tafttinien, 
and smiths ("U^ni v^rrniq^ i. e. artiMius and forgers of anu-s)/' Cooip. 
Jercm. xxiv. 5. 

^ Eaekicl xvil 13. 

* In forming an alliance with Pharaoh Ilophra (Jer. xlvi. 25), i.e. 
Apries, the grandson of Neeo. He was considered {Ileroti. ii. 161) the mtiet 
fortunate monarch who hail reigned in Egj'pt since I'sanmictichus. For on 
account of Nebuchadnezur's war with him, in consequeiico of his alliance 
^'tbZedekiah, sec Wilkinson in Rawlinson^s Herodotus, vol ii. p. 386, and 
Commmiar, in 2 Kingg xxv. 1-7. 
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soon after they knew the end had come^ when another 
company of exiles joined them, who told how the Baby- 
lonian general had overthrown the city, and that now 
nothing bat black and shattered ruins covered the site upon 
which the temple, the massive walls, the towers, the palaces, 
of their capital, had stood in such proud magnificence. 
None, they said, were left behind but " the vine-dressers 
and husbandmen," as servants of the new possessors of the 
country, except a few who had been placed in charge of 
that impoverished remnant, and a few others who had 
taken refuge amongst the wandering tribes of the Hauran. 
The tidings were shortly afterwards completed by the 
inteUigence that another revolution had been attempted, 
which had ended in the slaughter of nearly all who had 
been left among the ruins, and in the flight of the survivors 
into Egypt** Then the land was utterly surrendered to 
the stranger, and all traces of the place which the Hebrew 
people had held amongst the nations were finally de- 
stroyed. 

** Jer. xliii., ** So thej came into the land of Egypt, eyen to Tahpanhes " 
(Sept. Tdi^vfi.) This no doabt was the Daphne, abont sixteen miles from 
Felosium, of which Herodotns (ii. 30) speaks as one of the garrisoned cities 
on the north-east of Egypt It is said to have been the scene of Jeremiah's 
martyrdom. The colony of Jews now established there held their position, 
as gnards on this border of the country, in obsenrance of the policy of the 
earlier Pharaohs in the case of their ancestors. Comp. pp. 29, 41. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

LAND OF NEHEMIAH AND THE MACCABEES. 

LoNQ before the period which we reached in the close of the 
last chapter^ the central Church Land of the Hebrews was 
limited to the hill country around Jerusalem ; nor through 
the long course of time which is yet before us, did it ever 
pass far beyond that limit. Now, however, it comes forward 
in important relations with the regions lying on either side 
of it; and first with the great kingdom on the east, of 
which, indeed, at this time, it formed part of the western 
border province. From our present point of view we must 
regard it in this character, and estimate its place in that vast 
territory which stretched in one direction from the Medi- 
terranean to the borders of Hindostan, and, in another, 
from the Caucasus to tlie Indian Sea — the dominion of 
Cyrus and his successors. 

The extent of this was many times greater than the most 
considerable of the great empires which had preceded it. 
Indeed, all the largest of these came to be included as 
provinces within its limits. It had been conquered by the 
first outbursts of the energy of that upper race which 
has ever since maintained its supremacy in the movements 
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of human history. Of the Arians who had gone eastward 
in the earliest migrations from the primeval settlements, 
the native vigour of some had been severely trained in the 
hill country of Media and Persia. Their power had en- 
abled them gradually to subjugate to their rule all the 
inferior races who had been previously established on that 
territory.^ And, as might have been expected, they had 
at length come down westward, in an irresistible irruption 
upon the conmiunities of the Mesopotamian plain ; and 
then, with the advantages and helps derived from subju- 
gating them, had spread themselves over the vast surface 
which has been just indicated, holding together in one 
empire, by marvellous valour and policy, kingdoms which 
had separately been most remarkable in respect of their 
population, not less than of their wealth and their resources. 
The hill country centered around Jerusalem, formed 
part of the western border province of their vast terri- 
tory. As a small group of hills in an extreme comer of 
his dominions, the great monarch at Susa thought of it, 
though he would never, on account of its peculiar position 

* Historical tradition and philology agree in establisliing the Arian (Her. 
vii. 62) origin of the Meden and Persians. They appear to have come from 
that great colony which was established beyond the Indus by the descen- 
dants of Japhet in the earliest migrations, and to have started thence west- 
ward on a career of conquest at about the same time that other members of 
the settlement went eastward and southward to establish themselyes as the 
ancestors of the Hindoos. As these subjugated the inferior Turanian or 
Hamite races in India, so did the western conquerors those on the highlands 
of Iran. They appear to have adopted many of the customs, and, in some 
instances, the religion, of the yanquishcd tribes. Many of the Csunilies of 
the victors continued to be distinguished from tl^e conquered people; others 
were wholly or partially amalgnmnted with them; and the result was seen in 
the existence of the classes which Herod. (L 125) mentions as oonstitutiog 
the Persian nation. Comp. BawL Htrod. toL i. 401-3, and roL iL &52. 
Sitter's Erdk. viiL 1-84. 
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on the outskirts of his empire, regard it with indifference. 
He woald look npon that mountain block as an outpost, or 
fortress, which might be used for the defence of his ter- 
ritory on that side against an attack on the part of Egypt, 
or which might serve as an advanced station in any medi- 
tated invasion of that country. The strength and fidelity 
of those who guarded such a position was evidently of 
great moment; and its security must often have been 
anxiously debated in the Persian councils.* That it should 
be occupied by a few colonists, or by governments liable 
to be tampered with by Egyptian influence, was to endanger 
the security of the whole empire. Cyrus knew at the same 
time that the Hebrews in his own kingdom, and those dis- 
persed in other parts of the world, especially in Eg}i)t itself, 
fixed their eyes on the ancient city as the guardian of a 
divine deposit, and of tlieir most treasured hopes for the 
fiiture of their people.* So long as they held Jerusalem, 
they believed themselves to have the pledge of tlie fulfil- 
ment of that future destiny of greatness which had never 

' Thia local relation of the southern mountains of Palestine to Kj;jypt is 
the more significant if, as Herod, (i. 153) affirms, Cjrus meditated the con- 
iincst of that countn-. At all erents, it was most desirable tliat such an 
important position should be occupied by those on whose fidelity the 
Persian monarch could depend. The Iduroeans were now (note, p. 219) 
settled in the hill oountnr around Hebron, but there was nothing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem to tempt colonists to establish thenuielves in it. 
None liilt religious or patriotic motives could have induced any to settle in 
such a barren and unattractive neighbourhood. 

* From the language of his decree (Ezra i. 2-4), it seems prolmblc that 
Cjms was acquainted with the prophecies of Isaiah, xliv. 28 and xlv. He 
may vciy naturally ha\-e been mode accjuainted with them by Danit-l, whom 
he found in office, and whose virtues and wonderful history would introduce 
liim fiiYoiinbly to the great conqueror's notice. Indeed it is moat probable 

*% h WIS thnmgh Darners agency that CyruB issued his " commandment 
ftovB and to build Jerusalem," Dan. ix. S5. Comp. Scrip, Stmdiet, 
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been lost sight of. Marked and distingnished as they were^ 
in all their settlements, from the people aronnd them, and 
especially from their fellow captives, in nothing were they 
more so than in the mysterious reverence, the strength- 
inspiring anticipations, and the kindling memories, witli 
which they looked from all sides to the mountains and 
secluded glens and valleys of their fatherland, and espe- 
cially to Ae city of iiieir great king, and the hill whereon 
his son^ Solomon the Magnificent, had erected the temple, 
in comparison with which how despicable appeared the idol 
shrines that were around them in Nineveh and Babylon, 
and in the cities of the Nile. 

It may have been in partial sympathy with their feel- 
ings, as it certainly was in the frilfilment of an obvious 
policy, that Cyrus issued his decree that that cluster of 
distant hills, that fortress block in the remote comer of 
his dominions, should be occupied by any of the prospe- 
rous, able men then living in the Babylonian colonies and 
settlements who were willing to go there for that puipose. 
" Whosoever among you is willing," he said, *' let him go 
up to Jerusalem, which is in Judah." The position which 
they were invited or summoned to occupy was the ancient 
city, and the hill country in its neighbourhood. The 
northern provinces — all the rich and beautiful country that 
hud been included in Samaria — were already covered with 
colonies ; and the decree of Cyrus did not meditate, or 
allude to, their displacement It was only the bare, un- 
genial territory that lay between this and the fertile vales 
around Hebron, also occupied upon the south, that was con- 
templated in the proclamation. This must be distinctly borne 
in mind, when, in order to understand the spirit in which 
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the decree was received^ we transfer ourselves to the pro- 
^DCCi around Babylon, and picture, in comparison with 
their circumstances there, the position which the Hebrews 
were invited to occupy. 

In doing this we shall be helped, if we take Egypt as 
the groundwork of our conceptions. But its level area must 
be gr^^lj extended ; and we must bear in mind that, in 
ivspect of soil and cUmate, nature has dealt more parsi- 
moniously with the vaster plains of Babylon tlian with 
those on the Delta, and in the Nile valley. Still, in their 
Oiain features, the resemblance between the two countries 
is very striking ; and this would be at once recollected by 
many of the earlier exiles, to whom Egypt was familiar. 
The ground was marked and covered by works of the same 
race. The Hamitic mind and character were expressed in 
both countries, by the same colossal works. In its temples 
and sculptures, and in its monumental effigies and decora- 
tions, Egypt, in fact, on a larger, severer scale, was repro- 
duced on the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates; and all the 
appliances of civilization and luxury were known tliere that 
were known in the cities that lined the Nile.^ When Cyrus 
issued his decree, tlie Hebrew exiles were at home in their 
new settlements ; their ancestors for two generations back- 
ward had been there before them ; and the native energy of 



* " The ra^t plains of Babylon were nonrished hj a complicated system 
of canals and watercourses, which spread over the countr)' like a net-work. 
The wants of a teeming population were supplied by a rich soil, not less 
bountiful (?) than that on the banks of the £(|ryptian Nile. Like islands risin;; 
from a golden sea of waring com stood finequent groves of palm-trees and 
plfwrant gardens. . . • The land was rich in com and wine." — ^Loftus, 
f* U. Comp. Herod.'0 Comparison of Bab^miia and Egyptt 

Gbenej's EvpkraL Exptd. toL i. p. 105. 
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their race had manifested itself in this new position. Pro- 
tected^ and in some instances favoured, by their new lords, 
they had made for themselves homes, and acquired large 
possessions, in their new abodes. They were masters of 
many arts which they had soon learned to exercise profitably 
to themselves, as well as advantageously to those who, in 
personal capacity and vigour, were so greatly their in- 
feriors. 

Such were the circumstances which they were invited 
by the decree of Cyrus to exchange for the precarious 
and difficult position of colonists on the hill of Zion, bare 
of resources as it was, and covered with little else than 
ruins, as well as exposed to the jealousy of the adjacent 
tribes, and to attacks from the neighbouring kingdom of 
Egypt An accumulation of difficulties had to be over- 
come by those who accepted the invitation or summons ; 
and, after all, what would they be but the guards of an 
outpost of the conqueror? Moreover, there was a long, 
wearisome journey to be encountered from their settle- 
ments on the Chaldean lowlands to Jerusalem* Hence it 
came to pass that, in comparison with the whole number of 
the exiles, but few were induced to undertake the enter- 
prise. Many gave freely of their wealth in futherance of 
it ; but only a small number comparatively could be in- 
duced to undertake, in the spirit of the founder of the 
nation, the long and perilous journey over the great desert, 
which, after all, they would say, only led to a toilsome and 
difficult, and, as some might affirm, a hopeless undertaking.^ 

* The common expression, " return from the captivitj/' applied to the 
migration ander Zerabbabel, often leads to a serioos misconception of the 
extent of it Michaelis (quoted bj Jahn, Hebrew Commonwealth^ yiL 5S) 
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In comparison with the extent of even that part of the 
nation which was settled in Babylon, it was, accordingly, 
only a small caravan which, under the leadership of 
Zembbabel, now comes in yiew, along the old route 
across the Euphrates, by the palm-groves of Tadmor, and 
across the desert which thence stretches to Damascus; 
and yet how large in comparison with that of Abraham, in 
whose steps they were following! Fifty thousand indi- 
viduals, with their beasts of burden, formed such a com- 
pany that some months were necessarily consumed in the 
journey, as well as in the preparation for it, which also 
would occupy no small time, considering not only their 
numbers, but the value of the treasure they carried with 
them, as well as their insecurity from the marauding tribes 
upon the road, and the jealousy with which their expedi- 
tion was regarded* One would like to know the route by 
which they at length approached Jerusalem. Did they 
venture into the hill territory of Palestine, and come down 
through the rich midland provinces, keeping throughout on 
the track of their great ancestor ? Or did they, as seems 
more probable, take the more cautious path through the old 
Gilead provinces of Manasseh and Gad, crossing the Jordan 

computes that foar times the nmnber carried into capti^'itr retamed after 
penis' decrees. Jahn's remarks on this statement (/.r.) show that this is a 
greatly exaggerated estimate ; and, besides, it is inconsistent with the state- 
ment of Fhilo, who says {de Virtut., p. 587, and de Afose, p. 85) that at 
this time they coTered Babylonia, and they were already nnmcrons in Egypt 
(tee notes, pp. Ill, 221). Moreover, the space left vacant for them aroond 
Jerusalem, bare and miattractive as it was, coold not hare exceeded one 
himdred square miles ; they formed only a small community or settlement; 
and when, afterwards, we read of their stations from Bethel to Beersheba 
(Keh. zi. 80, 51), we most think of them as living amongst the people, the 
BflinuitMia and EdomilM, who were already settled north and sonth of 
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by the fords of Jericho, and so make their way up tlie 
mountain paths that conducted them across the slopes of 
Olivet, and gave them the first view of the now rained 
city, from the east ? This might be preferred as the 
securer road; it would, besides, save them much suffer- 
ing and humiliation that would be almost intolerable, as 
they saw the best part of the country that should have 
been their own free possession, and their children's inalien- 
able heritage, in the hands of an oppressive, an ignoble, 
and idolatrous people, who were there polluting, with the 
rites of a degrading superstition, structures and sites that 
had been associated with their most hallowed recollections.^ 
For this was now the condition of the country. The pro- 
vinces adjacent to Jerusalem on the north were in posses- 
sion of communities, which, if not perfectly heathen, had 
among them only a few remnants of the Hebrew faith super- 
stitiously preserved ; while, in the south, the chief towns 
of Judea, and the most desirable provinces of the Jewish 
kingdom, were in the hands of the Idumeans.^ So that 



'• • Their diroct road would be in the usiial route — i.e. over the Euphratcf , 
then by Tadmor and I)uma!^cus, and ac^ross the Gaulan plain in the present 
Haj route, down the ravine of the Jabbok, and southward through Central 
Palestine, to Jerusalem. This must have been the course taken bv Abraham, 
and was the beaten track for cxiKiditions between Jerusalem and the cities of 
the East. But, in order to avoid the communities of Central Palestine — which 
they might expect would be hostile, as they afterwards pi-oved-^it is probable 
that tlie expedition passed down the Jordan valley, and. then came up by 
Jericho, along the already worn roail on which Pompcy afterwards led his 
army to the Holy City. 

^* During the captivity, the Idumeans advanced westwanl, and took pos- 
session of South Palestine. Josephus gives the name of Idumea to all that 
part of the countiy between the Aiabah and the Mediterranean, which was 
formerly included in the patriardud territory (^Antiq. v. 1 ; comp. also xii 8, 
Beil. Jud. ir. 9). Vf ith this agrees the testimony of Jerome (in Obad.), 
who speaks of this co u ntry as belcmging to the Edomites. Their oocnxMition 
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those who came in the expedition found themselves con- 
fined to the bare, hilly countn^, extending onlj a few miles 
round, of which Jerusalem was the centre. They found 
it occupied only by the straggling renmants of the last de- 
portation, or perhaps by a few pilgrims who were hover- 
ing in reverent, lingering affection, around the old sites of 
Hebrew sacredness and glory. The hills of Jerusalem 
itself were only covered with shattered, crumbling ruins, 
that were blackened by the conflagration which was 
kindled in the last capture and destruction of the city. 
Under these circumstances they entered on the toil, and 
the sacrifices^ to which they had pledged themselves. The 
building up of the temple now in ruins, and the re-estab- 
lishment there of Jehovah's worship in exact accordance 
with the prescriptions of the Mosaic ritual, the formation 
in this manner of a centre around which they might be 
faithfully and energetically combined — was the main object 
of the decree of Cyrus, and of the contributions which he 
himself, as well as the Jews remaining in Babylon, had 
made to these treasures. But the work, notwithstanding 
the large assistance they received in it, was, on account of 
tlie circumstances just named, and because of their great 
distance from the protecting power, of enormous difficulty, 
and was beset with terrible discouragements. 



of it led Virgil {Georg, iii. 12) andJuvcnal (viii. 160), by a natural mistake, 
to {;ive the name of Idomea to the whole of Palestine. Dr. Robinson {Bib, 
lies. ii. 53) discovered in the neighbourhood of Beit Jibrin (Eleutheropolis) 
some caves (which Mr. Porter, Sinai and Palestine, p. 257, speaks of as 
'* the most remarkable excavations in Syria **) — that he conjectured (ii. 69) 
might be the work of the Idumeans; and this is confirmed bj Jerome, who, 
•king of that people as settled in these parts, says (in Obad.), ** propter 
McalovMioUs • . . snbteinuieis tngnriis tttantar." 
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This should be distinctly borne in mind, in order to 
conceive the struggle of the devoted men who undertook 
it No doubt they were — indeed, they must have been — 
the chosen men of the Eastern colony, distinguished from 
all their compatriots by their vigour, and zeal, and high 
principle. Others, of similar character, and who sym- 
pathized with their purposes, would come from other 
countries of " tlie dispersion" — for the Jews were already 
found in every quarter of the world. Their deportation 
eastward had commenced 150 years before the removal of 
the last company under Nebuchadnezzar into Babylon. 
There are traces, besides, of migrations into Egypt before 
tliat which followed the assassination of the Persian satrap. 
Then, in addition to their Babylonian and Egyptian settle- 
ments, many had been carried westwards, as well as still 
farther to the cast and soutli, by those Tyrian and 
Idumean slave merchants who are so indignantly rebuked 
by the prophet for the cruel injury thus inflicted on the 
captives that had been taken in the course of the border 
warfare which was so incessantly occurring. At this 
period, therefore, at the close of the sixth century before 
Christ, they were already widely scattered over the in- 
habited world.® The Jew might have been found every- 
where — in the numerous cities, and over the vast plains 
of Western Asia, labouring in the fields and mines, and 
especially on the vast erections now going forward tliere, 
as again on the banks of the Nile, in the Greek colonial 
towns of the Mediterranean, in Athens and Sparta, in the 

* An excellent account of the " Jewii^h dispersion" at this period is 
gircn in Wiltsch's Handbuch der Kirchlichen Geographie (E.T.), pp. 9-11. 
t:>ec also Bitter's Erdk, iy. 598; and Dr. Buchanan's Christ Ret, in India ^ 
pp. 112-118. Comp. Joel iii. C. 
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Carckaginian s^ttlfrments of Spain and Africa. In all 
these places Le was seen, and eTeryrrhere he was looking 
to the very rnoantain block on which his enterprising 
countrymen were then labouring, as the central object of 
his hojies and veneration. 

The Jews woold naturallv look to it as havinrr this im- 
portance — the *•' hill of Zion ~ was still to them " a fair 
place, the joy of the whole earth." And it was partly in 
corj?terjuf-nce of his sympathy with these feelings, as well 
as in the fulfilment of an ol>vious policy, that Cyrus had 
hel|ie<l them in their eflbrts to restore it. This was not 
the ca.se with his successors. Thev did not refjard the 
H<:brews with his feelings ; and, in pursuit of other 
objects, they overlooked the local importance of this 
comer of tlicir dominions. Hence the exposure of tlie 
€iitcrpri.sing men at Jerusalem to the vexatious annoy- 
uncefl which tl:ey suff'ereil from the adjacent tribes and 
colonists. Ill that position, too, they would feel, in its full 
«f» verity, the consequences of a severe blight which fell 
on the scanty crops of the contracted territory where 
thry were settleil. Their position, moreover, within a 
d«ty'** journey of the j)asses from the coast, made them 
liable, fitted as they were for effective military service, 
to Ik5 drafted off into the armies which now passed to and 
fro in that old route, on account of the Egyptian wars 
which were then being waged by their Persian lords.^ 



• IJnflcr Ctunbyhen (526 d.c), Xitxcs (484 B.C.). and Artaxerxes (455 B.C.). 

at lrm«t thruo ex]XMlitionH lH:hi'ccn the tirst si'ttlomi'nt of tlie Jew.s in Talcstiuc 

mm) thu tiinc of Nelicmioli, roaiflicil a^^uinst £g>i>t from Persia, for the sub- 

JngatioD, and, aiVcr itf ruvoltv, for the recaycry, of tliat countr}- to the Persian 

-vJe. In ArtaxcrxcK' (second) exiiodition, his army was detained in S\iia 

entire year {Diod, Sicul, xi. 71, 74). 
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Discouraged by all these circumstances, they were con- 
tinually tempted to renounce their labours; and a long 
period elapsed before the temple was finished, and before 
the sacrifices were offered up in it And when this 
was done, the city was yet exposed on all sides; the 
walls were broken lines of ruins; the aqueducts were 
shattered ; the most sacred sepulchres were wasted and 
defaced, and strewed with the fragments of the gates and 
buildings that were cast down on all sides. Except in 
the narrow spaces cleared by the few occupants of the 
city, it was nothing but a shapeless pile of blocks, of 
stones and columns overthrown, and blackened by the 
conflagration with which their enemies destroyed it So 
that '^ all who passed by still asked. Is this the city that 
men call perfection, the joy of the whole earth ? ^ 

Such was the state in which the second expedition 
under Ezra found Jerusalem, when he ** sat down asto- 
nied " among the ruins. The temple, and a few private 
dwellings, were all the fruits of eighty years of effort 
So Nehemiah beared, and mourned as he heard, and he 
determined to go and devote himself to the great enter- 
prise of lifting up the daughter of Zion from her humilia- 
tion, and advancing the high and momentous destination 
which he believed she was appointed to accomplish. . And 
now we see him caiTying forward, upon that narrow and 
secluded spot, one of the noblest works ever accomplished 
by one man in the annals of the Jews or of the world. 
Three days were enough for repose and friendly greetings i 
and then, unobserved, in the late night, he went with a 
few companions along the course of the city walls, stum- 
bling over heaps of rubbish, down to the southern extre- 
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mitr of the Kedron Taller, where the mined oatKnes of 
the citj^ clear and silverr in the moonlight, rose high 
aboTe him.^^ In earnest consultation he there laid the 
plans which months of toil, of braTe patience, and strenaoos 
effort, were needfol to accomplish. 

Now all around we see innumerable multitudes, in 
organized actiTity, hoisting up the huge blocks, cleansing 
the cornices and pillars from the blackened traces of 
the conflagration ; working with all the Tigour of their 
race in restoring the breaches and dcTastations of more 
than 150 years, and over all one energetic governing 
mind, animating them by his own example of unstinting 
self-devotion. They who came up westward, across the 
ridge of Olivet, would have in one view this boundless, 
unresting activity before them, and their jealous enemies 
— ^who at first scorned and mocked their efforts to raise 
order and restore the city out of that wide mass of ruin 
and confusion, knowing nothing of the plan of that irre- 
sistible forethought and perseverance which governed all 
their efforts — soon changed their tone, when they saw the 
progress of the work, which then, by craft and violent 
outrage, they endeavoured to impede. But courage, as 
well as industry, characterized that busy multitude : these 
workmen were such that, while they handled the trowel 



** " I went oat hy ni^^t, . . . and riewcd the walU of Jerusalem, which 
were hrokcn down, and the f^atos thereof were consnmcd with fire. Then 
went I on to the gate of the fountain and the King^s Fool (the pool of 
Biloah, which was at the end of TyroiKBon), but there was no place for the 
beast that waa ander me for to pam (i.f . on account of the heaped minB). 
Then went I up in the night bj the brook (the Kedron vallcv), and viewed 
tile eaitera wall, and tamed back, and entered bj the gate of the valley (in 
the TjrffopcBon), and id retiiniMl''-r-Nehem. ii. 13-15. 



% 
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and mallet, they could gird on the sword, and intr^uce 
the discipUne of a camp into their workyards,^^ Nor was 
Nehemiah to be either daunted or duped by the adver- 
saries who opposed him. Irresistibly the work went for- 
ward ; the old blocks that Solomon's Phoenician artisans had 
chiselled, were heaved up again into their places; the 
ancient towers, in their squared massiveness, rose up once 
more; the doors were hung, and the beams and locks 
fastened to enclose the city. Once again Jerusalem was 
girt round, and enclosed on all sides as a fenced height, 
strong and compacted within itself, as in the olden time. 
In all the manifestations of energy and brave endeavour 
which the old city had witnessed, there never was one 
more glorious than this of Nehemiah and his workmen. 
The city, being thus secured, was now also inhabited by 
those who voluntarily offered themselves to people and to 
guard it And now it was regarded as their metropolis 
by the men, numbering nine times its own population, 
who were dispersed over the old ancestral sites from 
Bethel as far as Beersheba.^^ 



" << They which builded on the walls and they that bare burdens, with 
those that laded, ereiy one with one of his hands wrought in the work, and 

with the other hand held a weapon Eveiy one had his sword girded 

bj his side, and so builded. And he that sounded the trumpet was by mc. 
And I said, .... The work is great and large, and we aro separated upon 
the wall, one far from another. In what place, therefore, ye hear the sound 
of the trumpet, resort je thither unto us ; our God shall fight for us. So wo 
laboured in the work." — ^Neh. iv. 17-21. 

** Neb. xi. 25-36, where their settlements are named. They do not 
a])pcar to have gone farther north than Bethel, or south than Beersheba. 
In the former direction the ground was probably clear for them; none of 
the colonists who succeeded the Jews in the occupation of the country 
would haye been induced to settle there. But, in die southern direction, 
** from Beersheba to the Talley of Himiom," they must hare lived among 

15 
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Thus^ except in the one particular of their avowed 
subjection, under which, liowever, thej seem to have been 
comparatively at ease, they were restored into circum- 
stances nearly identical with those of tlie nation under 

to 

Hezekiah. Many of the most unlikely of Isaiah's pro- 
phecies were ahready fulfilled in Nehemiah's time ; and 
now, as he looked forward, with the onward gaze and 
forethought of one so large-minded as he, the restorer of 
his people, was, would he not ask, if they might not yet 
assert an absolute independence; and, reinforced by the 
arrival of their powerful and wealthy bretliren firom all 
quarters of the world, stand fonvard again as the people of 
Jehovah, and after all, accomplish the high purposes for 
which He had ordained them ? ^' 

There were reasons for such expectations, and the 
patriotic, high-minded men, who followed Nehemiali, and 
who were possessed, as he was, with a sense of the world- 
wide destiny of Israel, and of its divinely appointed work 
for mankind, would retain his hope. Yet they were often 
tempted to relinquish it, and especially on account of the 
perils they were involved in through the armed expeditions, 
whose march along the old road, towards Egypt and from 
it, they could almost witness as they looked from their 



the Edomites, who (note, p. 319) had then entire pos6cs:«ion of that tcrri- 
toiy. 

" For these pioepectfl wen connected by Isaiah with those prediction? of 
his which were evidently accomplished before them. Comp. Isa. xlix. 6, 
and 18-83; li.; lii. 9, 10; Ix.; Ixii. 10, 12. When they saw '' tJic tribes of 
Jacob raised up," and *' tho old wastes bnih," and the " waste cities, the 
desoktiona of many generationa repaired,*' they miglit well look on am- 
fidently to the acoompUalmient of the remainder of the prophet*a vision, 
-when " the Lord would make bare his holy arm in the eyes of all the 
utHfaoB, and aU the coda of the earth would see the salvation of their God." 
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mountain heights. Their anticipations, however, would 
revive when tidings of the utter, and it proved the final, 
subjugation of that country reached them. Now the whole 
eastern world was subject to the dominion of their sove- 
reign; and thej stood in the centre of his vast territory, 
having living connections with every part of it.^* The 
head of silver, in Daniel's prophecies ; the ram, with his 
two horns, was paramount. Might they not form ^^ the 
belly and thigh of brass," the conquering goat, and over- 
throw this empire, with which their own relations were 
closer and more universal, than that of the victorious race 
imder which they were in subjection ? ^* 

This conjecture will not seem extravagant, if now, 
taking our station on the settlements where they were at 
this time standing more firmly than ever, we consider 
them in relation to the great empire, of which they formed 
a part — or, at all events, it will guide and inform us in the 
survey. For what was their real position ? This narrow 
mountainous province of theirs — of which, as we have said, 
their great ruler, if he ever thought of it separately, would 
think only as a cluster of hill forts, occupied by a stem 
intolerant people, who might serve the purpose of a strong 
garrison against the wandering marauders of the desert, 
or as the keepers of a citadel in case of a revolt — this 



^* For it must be remembered that the Persians were now supreme on the 
Mediterranean. ''Maritime commerce had much greater fiuulities under the 
Persians than under the Egyptian kings, and the sea was less infested hj 
pirates."— Niebuhr, Ancient HUtory, voL i. p. 313. Now, accordingly, the 
dwellers in Jerusalem, ** set in the midst of the nations and countries round 
about her," had means of communication with the whole world which they 
had never possessed before. 

^ Daniel, chaps. IL and yiiL 

15—2 
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chain of Jadean bills, thus occupied, was, in fact, the 
nucleus, the beloved and venerated centre of a race of 
whom he would now find members in every province 
of the empire. Their numbers and power, in the old 
settlements beyond the Euphrates, are well known ; and to 
that land they had ancestral bonds. The original founder 
of their nation had come out from thence. On the other 
side, upon the south, they were almost as numerous in 
Egypt, and with that country also they were connected 
by historic ties. Their ancestors had held estates in it. 
One of its most illustrious benefactors had been their 
countryman. Moreover, prophecy clearly marked out 
a future and most momentous connection between the 
Hebrew and Egyptian destinies. Thus, not in Palestine 
alone, but over the whole range of the universal empire, 
they had not only a station, but a property, besides. Then, 
again, a property in the future, as well as in the past, was 
claimed for them by the inspired seers, who had implicated 
Assyria as well as Egypt in their after fortunes.*^ Nor 
were Asia, and Egypt, with its bordering lands, only in 
this close connection with the Judean heights. Europe had 
already received, in freights of captives, large communities 
of Hebrews within its limits.^^ These speculators, whom 



10 « The T4rypt\aia shall servo with the Assyrians. In that day Imel 
shall be the third with Egypt and with Ass}'ria, a blcssinp in the midst of 
the land: whom the Lord of Hosts shall bless, saying. Blessed be Eg}-pt 
my people, and Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel mine iuhcritance.** 
— Isa. XIX. 23-25. 

" " O Tyro and Sidon, ... ye have sold the children of Judah and the 

^^Udxen of Jemsalem unto the Ja^-anites, that ye might rcmore them fiir 

their border."-- Joel. iii. 6. Comp. Ezek. xxvii. 13. An extensive 

trade had been carried on long before the Captivity both by the 

Bnns and Qraeka.— Kenrick's Phtgnicia, 205, 271. Dclos was their 



'I-; 
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we have imagined on Mount Zion, might therefore add, — 
^^ In the event of any rising, and if on this central ground 
we ever raise our sceptre aloft above the nations, the 
resources of the west are also at our conmiand.^ Over 
and above all this, they knew themselves to be at least a 
match, in energy and prowess, with any of the races they 
had been brought in contact with, the Grecian not excepted ; 
and why might they not take the next turn in the suc- 
cession of universal empire ; and, in an absolute lordship 
over Mede, and Persian, and Syrian, and Egyptian, carry 
forward through another stage a fulfilment of the pre- 
dictions of their seers ? *® 

They, indeed, who looked deeper into the purport of 
their mission, and the law of Jehovah's government of 
men, would see that this establishment of another Babel 
empire could never be the work of that people whom He 
had called, and set up expressly for the purpose of main- 
taining an earnest protest against such rule. But the specu- 



great slave mart; and thence, probably, the Jewish captives spoken of bj tho 
prophet had been sent in large numbers into all parts of the world. It is 
said that as many as 10,000 slaves were sold in Delos in one day. 

>* This soggestion was the more likely to have been entertained on 
account of the broken and enfeebled condition of the Persian empire, which, 
as it was in the time of Artaxerxes, Nicbuhr likens to the condition of 
Turkey at the end of the eighteenth century. Several nations nominally 
included in the empire, are known to have been then independent, and in 
the case of others it is probable that the " Persian king was even obliged to 
pay tribute in order to keep open the communication between Ecbataua and 
Susa, the most evident symptom of an empire in the state of dissolution." 
— ^Niebuhr, Ancient History , ii. 313-315. In 'view of all the circumstances 
of the Jews at this time— of their numbers and wealth, and cspeciaUy of 
their command, by their universal dispersion, of all the resources of the 
world — the conjecture may be ventured, that, if they had then raUied as 
one people around Jerusalem, no human power could have prevented their 
establishment of an universal empire. 
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lation 'mifijht have well been entertained. And tliouorh it 
was disturbed at first, it would be afterwards strengthened, 
when the reins of universal empire passed into the hands 
of tlie young hero of the west. The events predicted by 
the beloved seer were evidently still in progress : the 
silver dominion was succeeded by the ** brazen." The 
change had been favourable for them, when the earnest 
monotheism of the Persian had succeeded that which 
had become the fiuiatical, as well as puerile, idolatry 
of the Egyptian. But, how much better was the en- 
lightened tolerance and active favour of the Grecian 
80vereign.^9 They would exult, therefore, in the successes 
of Alexander, even at the beginning of them, when, per- 
haps, some fond hopes were being disturbed by him. And 
when, in a few years more, tidings reached them of his 
irresistible progress and unlimited conquests in the distant 
east, and of his persistence there in the line of favour and 
protection which he was showing to their people, the 
happiest, the most animating expectations might be in- 
dulged by them. They had, indeed, only changed their 
masters, but the change was sucli as to assure them afresh 
of the prescience of their seer, and of the divine guardian- 

•' There can be no question that Alexander fonfcrrcd on the Jews in 
Bnbylon an<1 Media, as well sin in Jernsalem, 6]K>cial ])rivileges, including 
the rcmishion of tribute evcr\' sabbatical vear. But the reality of that \v\t 
of the conqueror to the Holy City witli which Jopcphus {Antiq. xi. 8) con- 
nects thcfc nmrks of his favoiu* has been plausibly questioned. Arrian*s 
Matement (iii. 1) that, '* havinj^ started fix)m Gaza, Alexander arrived at 
relusiuin on the tjc^-enth day," does not, however, affe<*t the question, for 
(1) his start might have been after his visit to the Holy City; or if not, 
then (2) the second journey might have been accomplished after the (sup- 
posed) first, in the time which Arrian names. Compare on the subject 
Jahn, AretutoL iii. 300, and Nicbuhr, Ancient Hintory, iu. 451 n. with 
Ewald, Guch, iv. 134, and Ant. Van Dale, Di$9er, MuperAriMt. p. 69. 
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ship over them. It encouraged the highest anticipations 
on their part For was not an iron power to succeed^ and 
to prove mightier than all that had previously been set 
up ? That power was to be the last ; and where was it^ 
whence could it originate, except among themselves ? ^ 

Whoever considers the position of that mountain pro- 
vince in the very midst of the widely extended empire of 
Alexander, remembering its own sacredness, and that of 
the city built on it, in the eyes of the powerful people 
then largely dispersed over the whole empire, and who^ 
beyond that sea which was there almost in view of them^ 
had the resources of the rising West, as well as of the East, 
at their command — will not deem the expectation that they 
should form the fourth and last in the predicted series of 
kingdoms unreasonable. But the very position which 
made that hope so plausible, caused it to be rudely and 
violently broken up, for, after a few more years, that new 
series of disasters, which they found had also come within 
their prophet's range, began. Their mountain territory be- 
came the battle-ground between the kings of the South and 
of the North. The Highland block of Judea lay just mid- 
way between their territories. And, besides being important 
as commanding the frontiers of whichever kingdom gained 
it, it was further so on account of the sacredness that 
invested the city built on it Whoever held Jerusalem 
had in his possession the means of weakening the allegiance 

* Mere than fire generations may hayo regarded themBelves as thna 
foreshown, for, until the time of the Maccabees, nothing wonld indicate 
to them the real character and origin of the iron dominion. And even then, 
as the letter of Judas to the Roman Senate (1 Mace yiii.) shows, their 
knowledge of the power and achieTements of the Boman people was partial 
and enxmeoos. See note, p. 242. 
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of large bodies of subjects in the neighbouring kingdom. 
The contest was, therefore, most furious, and it brought on 
the people calamities which could not have been endured^ 
if they had not found this very emergency delineated with 
the utmost plainness in their sacred rolls, and a vista of 
hope beyond it opened out before them.^^ In the strength 
of this hope some of the men, an elect '^ remnant of the 
election," firmly held their position in the bare ungenial 
region which was now exposed to such danger, which was 
the scene of such terrible calamity. They would not 
retire from their charge, either south, or north, or east, 
into the colonies of their prosperous countrymen, settled in 
those quarters. But, in the villages, and hill stations 
centered around Jerusalem, they dwelt on the sacred 
associations which connected every spot they looked on 
with some venerable name, and tlie whole territory with 
the great hope which would yet be realized. So they 
nourished their faithfulness, in preparation for other trials, 
far severer than even these inroads and invasions, to which 
it was going to be subjected. 

These trials resulted from the change of mind and feel- 
ing which was gradually being effected amongst their 
countrymen. We may best illustrate this change by 
looking to the condition of those settled in Egypt, since 

** The 11th chapter of Daniel (vv. 1-21) is, in fact, a compcndioDt 
abstract of the historr of the first five Ptolemies, and of the SeleuciiUe op 
to the time of Antiochns Epiphanes. We have the snccessions of these 
monarchs, their alliances and intermarriages, their conqacsts, the pretexts d 
their continued strife, all given with as much accuracy, as if, instead of being 
predictions of the events, those verses had been a historical summaiy of 
them after their occurrence. For detailed proofs of this see Bp. Newton 
On the PfcpheeieMf Dister. xvi. and £lliott*i Hartt Apocafypticm, yoL it. 
e. S. Comp. Scrip, ShuUe$, pp. 317, 392. 
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that country was the main source of the influences whicli 
wrought these effects; from Egypt they spread, with its 
intellectual culture, over all other countries where the 
Jews were settled. Their chief colony in Egypt was 
Alexandria* Whoever made his way, at this period, 
along either of the broad streets of the city, would recog- 
nize among the busiest of its merchants and artisans, the 
same marked visage which was already becoming familiar 
in the great highways, and in the chief cities of that age. 
If, coming from the South his course took him straight 
down to the open wharves, there were the Jew traders, 
over their huge com heaps, engaged more energetically 
than any others in the grain commerce of the great sea- 
port. Or, let him turn eastward, and he would find 
himself in the Hebrew quarter of the city, which was fiUed 
with the sons of Abraham, and was already conspicuous 
by the splendid synagogue where they met every Sabbath 
day to hear Moses and the Prophets. Their history was 
not unknown to their compatriots. In the Museum and 
Library, which were hard by their quarter of the city, 
their sacred books were familiar in the language chiefly 
spoken in Alexandria; and the priests of the Serapeum 
often heard of the marvellous history, and high antici- 
pations of this people, of their poetry and wisdom. ^ Nor 

" The first considerable migration of Jews into Egypt was after the 
moxder of Gkdaliah (Jcr. xli. 16-18); others settled in the country, under 
the inducements held out to them by Alexander; and 100,000 are said to 
have been carried there into captivity by Ptolemy Lagns. Hence, there was 
a large Jewish population in the countiy at this time, especially in Alexan- 
dria, (more than one-fourth of which is said to have been occupied by Jews), 
where they were goremed by their own Sanhedrim, and by their national 
law (Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 7, 10; xviiL 6; and xix. 5). Under these cir- 
cumstances, a Greek translation of their Scriptures became necessary; and. 
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was this the only city marked and distinguished by their 
presence. Besides Tanis^ and Pehisinm, and Memphis, 
they liad formed another settlement on the borders of their 
old Goshen territory, hard by the city of On, which was 
so illustrions in their regards by tlie memories of Joseph, 
and where, not long after this period, they even built a 
temple in imitation of that at Jerusalem, and on a more 
splendid scale. Indeed, so numerous were they at this 
period in the country — in which, as was said, prophecy as 
well as history gave them an interest — ^that Egj^it must 
have seemed hardly less sacred than Palestine itself in 
their regards.^ 

They who then dwelt there, were exposed to a danger 
of which the signs and tokens are |>erceptible enough in 
monuments which are yet extant The most numerous of 
them are the Ptolemaic " restorations," as they are called. 
They all betoken the vague, generalizing philosophy whose 
special tendency was to melt away that stem, objective 
exclusiveness of the Jewish faith, which was the main 
element of its animating strengtli.*^ Jews in Alexandria 



thongh the letter of Aristefts, quoted by Joscphofi, who professes to gire an 
account of the origin of it, is probably the forgcrr of an Alexandrian Jew 
not much earlier than tlie historian himself, it appears certain that a version 
was begun soon after the tiist Ptolemy brought the Jewish capti%-es into 
£}:}'pt, and that it was completed within a century from that time. 

** The city of Leontopohs, where Onias, the exiled Jewish priest, built 
(cir. 150 B.C.) his temple, which was modelled after that of Jerusalem, was 
on the east of On (lIelio|x>lis), and in view from it. Here was a largo Jewish 
settlement which continue<l for nearly three centuries, until the temple was 
destro}'ed by order of Vespasian. 

** The best preserved bnildings in Eg}'pt, as at Denderah, Esneh, Edibo^ 
and Phihe, belong to this period. They all betoken a formal copying of the 
old typea, i^MUt firom any vital s}-mpathy with their spirit. (See Extradt 
fmmJountaL) The great mnsenm of Alexandria also was now adoniad by 
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held this faith^ indeed^ but they held it at this time with 
relaxed hold, and in a Grecian spirit, as a theme for medi- 
tation rather than as a principle of active life. This fact 
may be connected, not indistinctly or imcertainly, with the 
peculiar influences of scenery and climate that were around 
them. Jews of the pure Jewish type must be looked for 
only in Palestine and in its southern provinces. The severe 
conditions needed for its culture were not found in Egypt. 
There must be harsh and bracing influences in the climate, 
and nature must be parsimonious in her gifts, where the 
Hebrew nature is found in its perfection. So it was that 
these same influences had not yet, at all events, wrought 
with serious efiect upon the residents in Palestine. Com- 
pared with their compatriots in Egypt, they were free. 
Yet its power was not unfelt by them. This sinister 
attachment to the Greek philosophy, this employment of 
Plato as an interpreter of Moses and the prophets, had 
already reached Jerusalem, though, as yet, its influence 
there was far smaller than in the neighbouring commu- 
nities. 

There, however, it was felt more and more, and it was 
constantly increased and strengthened by the course of 
events at this period. The eastward extension of the 
Syro-Grecian power, denoted by the erection of Seleucia, 
would bring the same influences to bear on the Jewish 
communities in Mesopotamia, on the eastern bank of the 

tho sphinxes and obelisks of Thebes, Memphis, and the old cities of the Delta. 
All this betokened jost snch an age, lacking a genuine development of its 
own life, as wonld encourage that loose, generalizing philosophy, which is 
well known to haTe risen up in Alexandria at that period, and the influence 
of which on the Jews was marked bj the heretical teaching of Sadoc (ai, 
250 B.C.), the founder of the Sadducccs. 
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Tigris, and in Media. And when tliis power was con- 
strained to move bock westward, it brought with it, absorbed 
into its ranks, large numbers of the eastern Jews. Nor 
did they abide in Antioch, and in the northern cities of 
Syria. In the next movement of the age we see the 
Syrian armies, with their Jewish cohorts, moving south- 
ward and renewing, on the old battle-ground, the contest 
between the kings of Syria and of Egypt** The progress 
of these contests gives us a repetition of the earlier pages of 
their history, in the march of armies to and fro, over firon- 
tier ground. But now the devastation to be noted as con- 
sequent on their position, is not of material property, but 
of the convictions and habits of the nation's soul. These 
Grreeks, with their levies or brigades of Grecized Jews, 
could not make their way to and fro, amidst the Hebrew 
communities of Palestine, without conveying moral and 
intellectual influences, which tended to strengthen those 
that had already wrought on them from Egypt ; and 
the result of the war, in the alliance compacted between 
tliat country and Syria, carried forward, of course, and 
deepened the disastrous work, until, at length, towards tlie 
close of the reign of Antiochus the Great, the temple in 
Jerusalem began to be rivalled by the Grecian gynmasia 
and theatres that were risbg up around it; debates in 
Platonic style and dialogue were carried on in the groves 
and cloisters of the city; Greek costumes and habits 



* JoMphns {Antiq, xL 8, ApUm, ii. 4) says that many Jews enlisted in 

Alexander's army; and, 151 years later, they scr>'cd as mercenaries in 

Antioch (1 Maoc. x. 36, 37). Men so fitted for war would be an invaluable 

•tsion in an eastern army, and there is no question that, in laige nam- 

Iwy lenrcd both in the Syrian and Egyptian forces daring the contests 

period. 
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were adopted; the distinctive marks of Judaism were 
suppressed. Firm and rigorous attachment to the law 
was discouraged. And as before the whole territory of 
Palestine^ harsh^ and rugged, and ungenial, compared with 
the luxurious regions of the north and south in Syria and 
Egypt, was the retreat of Hebrew fidelity, of the Puritan 
Jew, as we may call him; so now, in Palestine itsel£ 
he was forced to retire to its most secluded regions, away 
from the great thoroughfare, on its bleak hillsides, in its 
austerest solitudes, in its most retired and lonely glens.^ 

What they there heard of the course of affairs in Jeru- 
salem, must have smitten them with atheistic despair, if, 
recurring to their sacred rolls, they had not been able to 
assure themselves that this period also, these treasonable 
concessions on the part of men in authority, this ^^ cleav-^ 
ing " to Greece and Egypt " with flatteries,'' these "falls 
of men of imderstanding," — were in the view of their in- 
spired seer ; and that, beyond this hour of trial, he saw 
a better period, a day of triumph for Jehovah's cause. 
Nothing else, surely, could have sustained them when 
they heard of the heathenizing processes that were going 
forward under Jason's influence; of his deputations to 
Antioch, of his attempts to implicate the Jews, and em- 
ploy their treasures, in the games at Tyre ; then of his 
reception of Antiochus at Jerusalem, and of the permitted 
insults and the accepted scorn which those fresh from the 

* Modin, the home of the Maccabees, has been identified bj Dr. Robinson 
(Bib. Res. iii. 151) with El-L&tr6n, a village on the west side of the Jndean 
hills, in the road from Ramleh to Jcmsalem. The armj which Judas at 
once raised is a sign that his fiunily was one of a considerable class, who 
mnst have been settled in retired places of the kind : the dtj, at this time, 
was no home for men of habits and convictions sach as theiiB. 
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magnificent city and luxorions groves of the Orontes, 
poared upon Jerusalem^ that appeared to them so humble, 
compared with Antioch^ so austere and so repulsive. How 
all these feelings were deepened when they heard that 
they, Jehovah's people, were now the subject of debate 
and arbitration in a senate far away beyond that sea, on 
which some of them could look from their village home& 
And yet had not those ^^ ships of Chittim," whose sails 
whitened their horizon, been introduced into their pro- 
phet's vision ? Nay, from that barbarous western people, 
of whose prowess rumours had already reached them, 
the iron sceptre and kingdom might arise! So Daniel 
ministered to them strength and consolation when it was 
so needful. He was the instrument of supporting their 
confidence in prospect of those days of trial which — ^when 
they met in lonely scenes, every one of which must have 
been marked by some hallowed memory, or when they 
assembled in the scanty companies that went up to the 
feasts upon Mount Zion — they told one another were 
assuredly at hand.*^ 

How soon those days came, and how terrible they were, 

"^ Now, for forty years — from Antiochns Epiphanes to the death of Simon 
Maccabeus — the history is iUnstrated by the details of the first two Books of 
Maccabees, of which, however, the 2nd mast be read with caution. For the 
earlier portions of this period of the histoiy we are thrown mainly on the 
testimony of Josephob ; for the 3rd of Maccabees cannot bo relied on, and 
was probably not written until Christian times. There arc discrepancies 
between Josephus and the 1st and 2nd of Maccabees, which strengthen 
other reasons (note, p. 248) for receiving his previous testimony cautiously. 
But the ouUinos of the histoiy between Nehemiah and Antiochus Epiphanei 
are clearly given in Daniel xi. There, in the works of Appian, Arrian, and 
Folybius, and in Jerome's Commentary on Daniel^ we have means inde- 
pendent of the Jewish historian, for certiiying ourselves as to the geneiil 
order of the events. 



■,'■ 
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and how shamefol the cause and pretext of them, is well 
known. That loosening of all hold upon objective truth, 
that evaporation of all reality in vague philosophizing, 
which Jason introduced, manifested itself in his case in 
its old and necessary alliance with feebleness and base- 
ness of disposition. No doubt Antiochus, in his late visit 
to Jerusalem, had tried to the utmost the obsequiousness 
of the high priest; and he might well rejoice, therefore, 
when he heard the rumour of the tyrant's death. Yet 
his cowardjy abandonment of the people to the vengeance 
of the tjrrant, would sting with double shame the noble 
men, who, in their austere seclusion, were watching these 
procedures at a distance. That which they suffered was 
more intolerable than cruel death, when they heard what 
things were transacted in the Holy City. Worse than tor- 
ments and execution was it that no one was 'there to resist 
the horrible sacrilege which was carried forward on the 
ancient seat of God, and the dreadful acts of guilt tliat 
were forced upon unwilling but helpless victims. When 
they heard these things, their strong frames were shaken 
with an agony that would have crushed them, if again the 
sacred roll had not warned them of it all, and told them 
that now was the crisis-hour in which men like themselves 
might come forward in the old spirit of Joshua, and Moses, 
and Nehemiah, " to be strong and do exploits." *® 

The oflScers who came down coastward, among the 
hills, would have ti^mbled on their mission, if they had 



* For the sadden impulse under which Mattathias acted (1 Mace. iii. 
24, 25), and which was the origin of the Maccabean revolt, was— may vre 
not say — the divinely-inspired signal for the utterance of feelings that had 
been suppressed with difficulty, while they waited for an authoritative sum- 
mons to declare them. 
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known the purposes that were being cherished tliere, 
and how the lion of Judah was not extirpated, but had 
retired only deeper into his lair, with an inexorable God- 
supported strength, which might never be overcome. 
How mighty and irresistible that purpose was, how low 
and base in comparison were the men with whom they 
contended, was shown even in their first defeat Those 
corpses that lay, on the eve of the Sabbath day, in the 
"secret places of the wilderness," helped in that great 
battle when Judas — on the very ground where Joshua 
had triumphed, in the pass of Beth-horon — chased his foes 
down through the Aijalon valley into the Sharon plains, 
and began the career of triumph which soon brought him 
up, laden with spoil, across tlie western road, into the pol- 
luted city.*^ Not only had those martyrs witnessed to that 
strength of purpose and principle, which made their brethren 
irresistible, but they infused it, besides, with redoubled 
power, into the conquerors. And now, from the central 
station of Palestine, another aspect is cast over Judea; 
now once more it is assuming its ancient vesture : Jeru- 
salem casts off the Grecian costume tliat had been forced 
on her, and is arrayed, for a season, in the beautiful 
garments of her Lord. 

Those warriors who had just fought so bravely at 



• " The recollection of Joshua's victory in this * going up ' and * coming 
down ' of Bcthhoron, may well have inspired Judas Maccabeus, who was 

himself a native of the neighbouring hills Over this same pass was 

carried the great Roman road from Co^sarca to Jcnisalem, up which Cestias 
advanced at the first onset of the Roman armies on the capital of Judaea, and 
down which he, and his whole force, were driven by the insurgent Jews. 
By a singular coiocidencc, the same scene (of Judas' triumphs) thus wit- 
nessed the first and last great victory that crowned the Jewish arms at the 
interval of nearly 1,500 years." — Stanley, Sinai and Pakitine, p. 208. 
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Emmaas^ true descendants of Nehemiah*s associates as 
they were, set themselves to toil on the broad sbadeless 
rocks of Zion and Moriah, to cast away, and with a relentless 
purpose to demolish, all the tokens of the late heathenism 
that had polluted the sacred place. They displayed 
amazing energy in this undertaking, for their enemies 
were yet in the midst of them; the citadel was not yet 
captured; and they were threatened with invasion from 
the northern provinces. Their work, however, was accom- 
plished; and in severest conformity to the Mosaic ordi- 
nances. The Kedron, the Tyropeon, were now piled high 
with fragments of Grecian cornices and columns; for a 
strong protest was needed, not only against the recent 
heathenism of Jason and his party, but, in this case and 
as respected the temple, against the innovations of Onias, 
who had decorated in Alexandrian fashion the Jewish 
temple at Heliopolis. Men like Judas and his associates, 
would, under such circum8tances,gbe intolerant of every 
approach, however distant, to such symptoms of apostasy, 
as they would deem them ; and accordingly, in the struc- 
tures which now rose upon Moriah, there was the severest, 
sternest exclusion of every feature which savoured of 
any approximation to the system on which they believed 
Jehovah's curse was resting. These puritan Jews, — all 
honour to their noble protest — dealt in puritan spirit with 
the architecture, the symbols, the robes, even the gestures 
which betokened an alliance, however distant, with the 
idolatry which tliey were raised up and strengthened to 
overthrow. 

Yet the severe fidelity of Judas seemed likely to ruin 
the cause to which he was devoted. It raised up against 

16 
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him a strong faction that stopped the career of his own 
victories on the east of Jordan^ and the successes of his 
brother Simon in Galilee^ which^ had they been seconded, 
would have put the victors in possession of the whole 
country that had been divided amongst the tribes in 
Joshua's allotment^ In fact, large portions of tliis terri- 
tory were subdued by them. Yet they were now obliged 
to retire, and to defend their soutliem borders against the 
combined force of Edomites and Greeks, who employed 
against them the methods of Indian warfare. As in the 
highland wars of Eastern Persia, trained elephants were 
driven by their enemies through the narrow valleys, and 
over the low hills of Judea. And yet again the Macca- 
bean cohorts were triumphant, so that the Syrian king was 
forced to sue for permission to pass homewards througli 
wliat may again be called Jewish territory. 

The success of Judas' enterprise had, however, been in 
imminent peril from the treachery of his countrymen; 
and now, accordingly, at this crisis, rather than again 
trust them, he appealed to tlie Romans, whom he then 
recognized, as his letter shows, to be the holders of the 
iron sceptre which Daniel had foreshewn. This was the 
first time when they came into direct relations with 
the country over which they aftenvards exercised such 
l>ower.^^ Yet before they could send the promised suc- 

** For the extent of liis conquests, see 1 Mace. v. and Joseph. Antiq, xii. 8. 
The Arabbatinc mentioned in 1 Mocc. v. 3, was in the south of Talestioe, 
and bordered on the Arabah. — Kelandi Palast. 192. Ewald (^Gttck, iv. 
91, 358), following the Alexandrian reading of 'lovca'uf. for 'l^ovfuu^ places 
Arabbatine in Samaria. But, at all events, it is clear, both from Joiepbtf 
and the Ist of Maccabees, that all the south of Palestine, tlien oocnpied br 
the Edomites, was subdued by Judas' arms. 

** ThU Kgffean from the contused statements in 1 Mace. viiL, where tke 
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cour — ^indeed^ before the ambassadors of Judas returned 
with tidings of their reception by the Senate — he, in avert- 
ing a new peril, was slain. The factious opponents of his 
severe zeal for the purity of the Mosaic ritual triumphed 
for awhile ; and, in consequence of the loss and heavy dis- 
couragement occasioned by his death, his family were 
obliged to retire from the city. 

Then followed a period of depression, in wliich the con- 
stancy of the Maccabees and that of their earnest associates^ 
was severely tried. They were driven into that parched 
and rugged wilderness country, which lies east, and south, 
and north-cast of Jerusalem. From Tekoah, the scene of 
Jehoshaphat's triumph, to Michmash, which was associated 
with the early struggles of their first king, Jonathan and 
his army were seen wandering among the barest and most 
arid regions of Judea. Old memories, everywhere haunt- 
ing this wild territory, were especially mighty in their 
sustaining influence. But the men who were now there 
had even a harder task than fell upon those heroes who 
had first made this country illustrious. R^ions that were 
tolerable to their ancestors, the warriors of a thousand 
years ago, furnished no homes for a generation on which 
the influences of high Egyptian and Grecian civilization 
had been exerted. Those naked, shadeless hills, which 
hud been trying even to those who were just emerging 
from their Bedouin nomadic life^ were incomparably more 
trying to men who had never practised, much less been 

lATiter \b describing the reports which had reached Judas respecting tiie 
Bomans, and which had suggested his embassy to them. — See especially 
the allusions to their wars with Greece in tt. 5 and 9, 10, and the account 
of their form of govemment in r. 16. 

16—2 
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familiar with, such usages,'" They, therefore, gladly, and 
it would seem by some relaxation of the severity of their 
deceased brother, embraced the opportunity of forming an 
alliance with their more yielding countrymen. And, 
accordingly, we find them returning to their ancient 
city, and engaged there in what seems to have been a 
general effort to restore it after a model less severe. 
The subsequent histories of Jonathan and Simon lead 
to this conclusion. Policy, too nearly kindred with 
Grecian craft, appears to have enabled them to keep 
terms with the unscrupulous men who were then con- 
tending for the Syrian ascendancy. They accepted the 
offers of him who bade highest for their allegiance ; 
and the appearance of Jonathan, in liis priestly robes, at 
the marriage of Alexander Balas at Ptolemais, and his 
share in the festivities at this great seaport, which was 
now gay and splendid with all forms of heathen pomp — . 
were a token and indication that a Grecizing aspect, in 
compromise between the two Jewish parties, was being 
cast over the whole country which had been subjected to 
the recovered govemmeni They were now, indeed, 
in the midst of active influences, and of exciting events, 
which were of such a nature tliat nothing could have 
averted tliese ominous changes, except the firmest faith 
and the most absolutely unbroken union. In the absence 
of these there was nothing to counteract the tendencies 

^ TIio mention of Tekoah, Mickmash, and Bethbosi " which is in tho 
wilderness/' and, again, the allusion to an affray with the Bedouins 
(1 Mace. ix. 36), show that, at this time, tho Maccabees wore in circum- 
stances almost identical with those of Da^id during his persecution bj SanL 
The *' children of Jambri ** were no doabt Bedouins. They are supposed, 
with great probability, to have been the descendants of the Amorites. — See 
MichadU in 1 Maoc. iz. 
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which now wrought upon the country from the west, not 
less than, as heretofore, from the north and south. For, 
at this time, influences were exerted from this quarter 
which demand attention, if we would correctly estimate 
the significance of the Jewish history in this stage of it'^ 

The frequent intercourse which was now being opened 
up through the comparatively crowded seaports, with the 
western isles and continent, appears to have given them 
hopes of finding some of " the dispersion " who had been 
carried away in the earlier captivities. And it was under 
an impression that the Spartans might be thus identified, 
that they now entered into renewed communications with 
Lacedemon, a land like theirs, and nourishing a race 
kindred in spirit with their own.''* These communi- 
cations, along with their close connection with Egypt, and 
their active intercourse, especially as auxiliary soldiers^ 
with Syria, made their country still more what we have 
described it, a Grecized-Hebrew, rather than a Jewish- 
Hebrew kingdom. For distinction sake, and as a ground 

^ Majumo, the port of Gaza (Rcland*8 Paltest. 791), Ascalon, Jamnia, 
Joppa, and Dor, were all frequented by Western vessels at this time. In addi- 
tion to their trade between Egypt and Palestine, they furnished the readiest 
outlet for the merchandise brought, by way of £lah and Fetra, from Arabia. 
VTe have, incidentally, an intimation of the extent of tliis Western com- 
merce, in the (of course, exaggerated) statement, that, when Judas set fire to 
Jamnia and the vessels in its harbour, the conflagration was seen twenty- 
five miles away at Jerusalem. — 2 Mace. xii. 9. 

^ " There were letters sent in time past unto Onias, the high priest, from 
Darins who reigned there among you (the Lacedemonians)." — 1 Mace. xii. 7. 
The real name of the king is given in the 20th verse, where he is called 
Arcus. Josephus calls him Areios; and the Vulgate, Anus. There were two 
Spartan kings of this name, and three high priests called Onias, of whom 
the first, probably, wrote this letter to Areus, at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. But Jahn {Heb, Comm, bk. ix. sect 91) throws considerablo 
doubt on the whole account of this earlier correspondence. 
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of p<^tical separation, they, however, maintained their pro- 
fession as followers of Moses ; and this outward form and 
character — merely ontward, undoubtedly, in the great 
body of the nation — served as an enclosure that guaran- 
teed security to the more earnest spirits of their com- 
munity, who still kept the witness and traditions of the 
faith in pure integrity, and saved their countrymen from 
the guilt and danger of open unconditional apostasy. 

They who belonged to this elect remnant in the midst of 
the election were still numerous, as is evident from the signi- 
ficant clause appended to what may be called the licence, or 
patent, of Simon as their supreme head. '' The Jews and 
the priests were pleased that Simon should be their governor 
and high priest for ever, until there should arise a faithful 
prophet.**^ This may be regarded as the final protest 
of the Puritan party at this time, when, their independence 
having been recognized, they were assuming a nation's 
place amongst the nations. 

For not until this period may we think of the Macca- 
bean territory as a kingdom. It had never until now 
extended tar beyond the limits of the ground assigned to 
the restored exiles by the Persians.^ Now, however, 
under John Hyrcanus, Simon's son and successor, Jeru- 
salem became the centre of a kingdom, rather larger than 
that of Hezekiah. Tribute was no longer paid to the 



* 1 Mmoc ziy. SS-41. 

* For the ooantry deacribed in note, p. 242, as having been snbdued bj 
Judas, was not occupied by him, or reckoned in his territory. His soathan 
boundary was marked by die strong town of Bethzmr (Van de Velde, Memoir 
on Mapf p. 298), twenty miles sooth of Jerasakm. The northern boimdary 
line is nacertain, but could not have extended beyond the southern bonier 
of Samaria. 
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Syrian king. Shechem and Samaria, the towns on 
the Pliilistine coast, and the Idumean settlements in the 
neighbourhood of Hebron, were included in the dominions 
of Hyrcanus. This absorption by him of the Idumean into 
the Hebrew nation, and his renewed appeal to the Romans, 
showed, however, that Hyrcanus did not meditate a pure 
monarchy, but one that might take its place homogene- 
ously with those empires rising up north and west of him, 
amongst which his now well -compacted realm might 
assume a good position. This purpose was furthered by 
his breach with the Pharisees, whose views were already 
ossifying into the lifeless forms of Rabbinism. They 
ceased to uphold a living protest, such as might have 
reanimated or restored a pure Hebrew life. The inferior 
natures among them dried and stiffened into the form of 
the typal Pharisees ; while the rest, hopeless and depressed, 
retired into the ascetic communities which began at this 
time to form themselves in the wilderness neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem, especially in the parched solitudes along t^e 
Kedron valley. The dreary, scorched, and rugged border 
country, west of the Dead Sea, now contained, in the 
communities of the Essenes, the heart and nucleus of that 
faithful company for the protection of which, Palestine was 
still maintained in its integrity, secure, and in comparative 
independence. '7 



^ The chief sotUemetit of the Essenes was in the wild secluded valley 
where the convent of Mar Saba stands. And, certainly, ** as one goes along^ 
the side path above that valley, and looks on the innumerable excavations 
high np on the other side of it, the veiy ideal of anchoietic seclusion is there 
realised.'*— J. This was near the original stations of the ** schools of the 
prophets."^-8ee p. 99. But Josephus says (B. J. ii. 8) that the sect was 
spread over the country, and that members of it were found in every town. 
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That it was thus maintained, notwithstanding the tur- 
bulent character of Alexander Janneus, who almost im- 
mediately succeeded John Hyrcanus, may be explained 
by its position. His restless, aggressive spirit, his reckless 
alienation from his countrymen — especially as shown in 
his employment of large bodies of mercenary troops — his 
ill success in war — would assuredly, at any other period, 
have again reduced his realm into absolute subjection, and 
caused it to be absorbed into the dominion either of the 
kings of the south or of the north.^ But all through 
the reign of Janneus these kingdoms were themselves 
divided and in peril ; and the position of Palestine was 
just such as to keep it clear, under a government like 
that of Janneus, of any ruinous implication in their affairs. 
There was civil strife between the different branches of 
the (dependent) royal family of Egypt, both in that 
country itself, and in its island dependencies in the Levant. 
Syria, — now imder Tigranes, the Armenian king, — was 
suffering beneath the same calamity, and was, besides, 
fully, and unsuccessfully, occupied in defending its boun- 
daries from the slow but irresistible aggression of tlie 
Roman power. Now, the Asmonasan territory, itself occu- 
pied with internal strifes, was so placed between these 
powers, that it could not be drawn into their contentions. 



* Nicbnhr, howoTcr, cautions us against receiving Josepluis* account of 
Alexander Janneus. ** His principality was not insignificant, and his reign 
was not inglorious: it was reviled by Joseph us, who was a thorough Pha- 
risee, and, therefore, places the reign of Alexander in the most unfidvoiirable 

light His dominion, when com])arcd with that of Herod, waji 

indeed not large, but still of considerable extent . . . . If we look at 
his reign with impartial eyes, we find that it was a happy period, and that 
the shedding of blood was the consequence of Pharisaic intrigues alone.** 
— Ancient Hittory, iit 465. 
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Thus its position kept it separate, fenced it round in this 
period of its greatest jeopardy, so that it was not absorbed 
as it would otherwise have been, either in the Egyptian or 
the Syrian dominion. This, as we now well know, was 
needful for the highest purposes ; and, by its circumstances 
and position, this object was secured, until the advancing 
Roman empire came, in due time, to cast over it that 
shielding protection under which it continued during the 
century and a half of its remaining history. 

For the purpose of furnishing such protection, the in- 
variable policy of the Romans, and the free philosophizing 
spirit that then obtained in the republic, eminently fitted 
it. Unlike Egypt and Syria, it was content with the 
political allegiance of the nations it intermeddled witli, 
and left them free in all matters of theology and worship.'^ 
Doubtless it was on account of tlieir knowledge of this 
rule and law of Roman conquest, that the application of 
Judas and of John Hyrcanus to the republic, for alliance 
and arbitration, had been permitted by the people, and 
that they had acquiesced when the ambassadors of the 
greatest of the Western powers entered into their city. 
And it was in natural pursuance of the same policy that 
Aristobulus and Hyrcanus, the two rival claimants of the 
Maccabean throne, consented to that submission of their 
titles to Pompey and his generals, wliich brought him, with 
his iron legions, first into Jerusalem. Besides, had they 



* Gibbon's well-known statement that " the varions modes of worship 
which prevailed in the Roman world were all considered by the people as 
equally tnie, by the philosopher as equally false, and by the magistrate an 
equally useful/'— -describes the policy of the Bomans from the beginning of 
their conquests. — Comp. Gieseler, Ecc, Hist., § 12. 
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not precedents in their earlier history for such a step? 
Had not Ahaz also gone up to Damascus, to the Assyrian 
king, for succour and for counsel? They accordingly 
went^ each with a large escort for the safety of the heavy 
bribes which he carried with him, and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem anxiously waited to learn whether Aristobulus, 
with his laser policy of concession to Greek influences^ or 
HyrcanuSy with the Pharisees, and with his Edomite coun- 
sellor, who was, like all proselytes, attached to the more 
rigid party — was henceforth to have ascendancy. Their 
doubts were not, however, solved when the former re- 
turned to them defeated, since he was resolved on further 
contest But, then, sad forebodings were added to their 
uncertainty; for it was not likely that the successful 
Roman, who had hitherto trampled down and crushed all 
opposition in his rise and progress, would brook such an 
opposition to his decision between their opposing claims. 

Besides, remarkable success had lately attended his 
great expedition for the subjection of Arabia. The Jews 
would remember the march of their forefathers, under 
Moses, on the very same desert track which Pompey was 
now traversing on his way to Petra ; the subjection of that 
rock-girt city had been one of the greatest achievements of 
their most valiant kings; and now they heard that the 
Roman triumvir had effected it, thus possessing himself of 
the old track of Solomon's commerce, to the head of the 
Eastern Gulf of the Red Sea. Then followed the tidings 
that this irresistible conqueror, breathing vengeance upon 
Aristobulus and his party^ was on his way from the balsam- 
groves of Jericho, up the steep and craggy path that led 
thence to Jerusalem. A few hours more, and they descried 
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the steadfast and irresistible legions^ coming in sight along 
the winding road on the south of Olivet I No invader 
before had ever brought his troops up against them upon 
that side of their city.*® But there the world-famed 
veterans were, and there was the triumvir himself — the 
reserved strong man that had toiled and fought his way- 
upward to Ids almost supreme station in the empire. 
There was only one other man in the world who could 
dispute the claim of Pompey to absolute ascendancy ; and 
how, then, could Aristobulus venture to resist him ? 

He, on the other hand, during the weeks in which he 
waited there for the Tyrian engines, for which he sent 
as soon as he had scanned with his practised eye the 
towered defences of the city, — would marvel at the inexo- 
rable resolution of the men entrenched in those narrow 
limits ; for Jerusalem seemed to him little more than a hill 
fort, in comparison with many which only a few weeks 
had sufficed to crush. The Roman eagle glared with im- 
perial contempt on the impotent resistance. But the lion 
of Judali was at bay, and frowned back with as high dis- 
dain. Soon, however, he was made to quail beneath the 
mighty instruments and the invincible discipline of the 
lioman army. Closer and closer, in irresistible advance, 
the huge towers were moved over the ravines north of the 
temple, now filled up with tlie stones and beams of the 
battered wall. Then througli the breaches, and over 
scaling ladders, the irresistible assault was made; and 

^ Pompcy's camp was stationed on the south-west of the city (Joseph. 
B, J. v. 12), but ho himself occupied the palace of the Asmonicans just 
opposite the temple, with which the palace was connected by a bridge. This 
bridge was broken down ; and the final assault upon the temple was matlc 
by him, as afterwards by Titus, from the north. 
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the desecrating efBgj soon rose high above the temple 
mount; ''the abomination that maketh desolate" was 
set up in the holy place ; and even into the Most Holy 
the heathen conqueror strode onward. The dying priests, 
who lay wounded beside the altar^ saw him lift the purple 
veil, look with scornful wonder on the empty space, and 
return to his work of vindictive devastation.*^ 

When Pompey left Jerusalem, that work was terribly 
complete. The walls of the city were again overthrown ; 
the temple, dishonoured by his sacrilege, was ouce more 
in ruins. Their treasures, indeed, were spared. But their 
brief liberty was at an end ; Judea was now only a Roman 
province. The mourners who carried the dead down the 
slopes of Jehoshaphat into the sepulchres hewn there in 
the mount, would rather desire than commiserate the lot 
of the departed; for had not they been the last par- 
takers of Hebrew freedom in Jerusalem? Notliing but 
humiliation was henceforth before them, for the conqueror 
was already engaged in imposing his own laws upon the 
subject provinces; and he had declared his intention to 
take the rebellious Maccabean, with his two sons, to adorn 
and illustrate his triumph in the great western city, which 
had become what Jerusalem might have been, the ruling 
city of the world. 

^* Thero is an entire contradiction between tho statements of Cicero and 
of Dion Cassius as to the conduct of Fompey with re8i)cct to the treasures of 
the temple. The former says (^Pro. L. Flacco, sect. 28), " Victor ex iUo 
fimo nihil attigit ; " and the latter (xvi. 4), "travra rA xptlf^ara SiripirdoBii.^ 
But it is not likely that Cicero would have state<l anything in Pompey's 
tKfoai that was not true, and the testimony of Josephns confirms his state- 
ment. There is no doabt that the conqueror levied a heavy tribute, and 
entirely destroyed its walls {Strabo, xvi.), so that, on his departore, the 
Jewish independence waa at an end. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



ROMAN PALESTINE. 



Palestine was now reduced to a condition of entire 
dependence upon the great empire, which, in the rapid pro- 
gress of its conquests, had come to rule over the greater part 
of the country west of the Euphrates. Of this vast domi- 
nion, the church land of the Hebrews was, at this time, an 
inconsiderable province, and the Mediterranean and the 
settlements upon its shores, as well as the countries bejond 
them, form the background against which it must now be 
contemplated. We must look upon it, and upon the people 
living in it, in relation to Western life, to Roman energy, 
and Grecian civilization and refinement 

Already, in the Persian wars with Greece, and in the 
contest between the Romans and Antiochus, the inhabitants 
of Palestine had found their fortunes implicated with the 
Western nations, and, later, this had been still more the 
case through their intercourse with the pilgrim visitors, the 
** devout Jews," who came from the European communities 
to visit the city which their sacred and ancestral history 
made so dear to them.* The languages and costume of 

^ For those pilgrimages to Jerusalem, so familiarly allnded to in the Neir 
Testament (John xii. 20 ; Acts ii. ; Tiii. 27), must have begun from the 



*• 
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the West had long been familiar upon the hill of Zion. 
But now the relation of the inhabitants of Palestine with 
European nations was regular and systematic. And the 
use and significance of their maritime position was mani- 
fested when, instead of caravans from the far East, we 
see the numerous shipping now approaching the church 
territory, and Romans, and Germans, and Celts, mingled, 
in large proportion, with the Egyptians and Asiatics, in 
the many-tongued and costumed assemblies which at this 
time filled Jerusalem. 

The entire country, as it was restored under the rule of 
Hyrcanus I., when thus viewed in its Western relations, 
blends more naturally with the background against which it 
is regarded, than it did with the vast provinces on its eastern 
side, in connection with which it has previously been con- 
templated. Its varied surface, its hills and valleys, and rich 
woodlands, its lakes and rivers, assimilated it more to Euro- 
pean scenery than to the vast, monotonous, and generally 
arid country on the east. Although, as in itself the com- 
pendium of all lands, it had, in its wilderness, and desert 
spaces, many Oriental features impressed on it, it still is 



time of the restoration of the city by Zerabbabel. The " men of Judah,** 
who brought the report of its state to Nehemiah (Nehcm. ii.), had piobaMr 
gone there as visitors; and lying, as it did, near the very centre of the broad 
stream of communication between the east, and Egypt, and the countries of 
the west, there was every fiunlity for the discharge of what the more aerkNB- 
minded Jews would naturally look on as a solemn obligation, apart alto- 
gether from the historical interest that would attract them to the Hohr 
City. There can be little doubt that the number of pilgrims frtmi the east 
and west was continually on tlic increase, from the restoration to the fiaal 
destruction of Jerusalem, when, after making every allowance for the esag- 
gention of Josephus, there were, at least, 20,000 foreign Jews in it as 
tpiponiy aqjoiimeiB. — See note, p. 263. 
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marked more deeply with the features of the West^ And 
many who came to ii from Greece and Italy were re- 
minded of the verdant sunny slopes^ of the vineyards 
and gardens, of their native lands^ as its bleaker, sterner 
parts recalled the highland territory of Greece, and even 
some of the Alpine territory which now lies in the farthest 
background of our western view. Visitors into Europe 
&om Palestine found there few forms of nature which were 
wholly strange to them ; as, again, those whom we now see 
coming thence, in such large numbers, recognized none of 
what they had been accustomed to hear of as the distinctive 
features of the East within its limits.' 

Indeed, that part of Palestine on which our attention is 
chiefly fixed in this period of its history was almost ex- 
clusively Western in its character. The eastern regions 
included In the consecrated territory were no longer con- 
nected in any special manner with the fortunes of the 
Hebrews, for the Bedouins had, long since, recovered 
])ossession of them.^ And this affinity of scenery and 

' See note, p. 112. 

^ This western aspect of Central Palestine, as &r north as the Lebanon, 
strikea the traveller very imprcssiyelj if he enters the country from Egypt 
and the Desert. Its barer regions immediately reminded my companions 
and myself of Cornwall and North Wales, while the richer districts recalled 
the best features of our home and southern counties. Wherever, as in 
Nablous (Shechem) or Banias, the usual hard outlines of Eastern scenery 
are softened by a greater moistness in the atmosphere ( Van de Velde, vol. i. 
3SS), this European home-look of the country is very remarkable. 

* The Bedouins had only been kept in check when the native holders of 
the countiy were strongest and most united. When they were weakened, 
and still more after their removal, these hordes — who, all through the 
history, were hovering on the borders of the settled territoiy— eontiniia]]j 
encroached on it, and occupied large portions of it, as they do at the present 
time. So that, even when Cambyses began his march from Paleatine to Egypt, 
he was obliged to negotiate with them, and lai^gely subsidize them lor die 
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climate largely explains the stroncr disposition to receive 
tlie tone and culture of the Western races which had 
been witnessed long before the Roman secured his present 
ascendancy. In fact, for more than two centuries the 
Greek costume, language, and amusements, their build- 
ings and philosophy, had attested the affinity of the 
Hebrew race and soil for Western inflaences. As was 
before remarked, the purpose of Hyrcanus was to estab- 
lish a kingdom which might take its place among the 
rising nations of the north and west, amongst which he 
deemed it well fitted to hold a good position. And the 
troubles which arose immediately after his time, were 
occasioned by the sincere, but often fanatical and out- 
rageous, resistance that was carried forward by those in 
wliom the pure Hebrew spirit still survived, against com- 
pliances with the innovations by which they saw the dis- 
tinctive marks of pure Judaism were being gradually 
effaced.* 

After Pompey's conquest, this resistance became hope- 
less and ineffective, although for twenty years sub- 
sequently, in the wars carried on by the zealous 
adherents of the Asmoneans, the country was disturbed 
by it^ The mighty pressure of the iron power prevailed; 

liberty of passage through what they looked on as their rightful territoir, 
just as all travellers do now {Herod, iii. 88). 

* Such, at all events, were the pretexts of the frequent disturbances in the 
country during the forty years which followed the death of John H}Tcanu.<. 
In large measure they were, doubtless, genuine, since that monarch's en> 
couragcmcnt of Western habits would give increai$ing occasions for dii>^ 
content But, as before remarked (note, p. 248), the whole histoiy of this 
period must be read with caution, since JoEephus, our chief authority for it, 
was personally committed to one of the parties in the strife. 

* The inraiigents were headed by the son of AristobuluF, against whom 
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and through the period now opening on our view, Pales- 
tine was a province of the Western empire : it became a 
part of the fourth great realm of that vision of Daniel, 
in which the Jews saw he had surveyed the whole sphere 
of events which were then opening aroimd them. Still, 
however, while we recognize its western aspect and cha- 
racter through this period, and mark all the features of 
Roman life which were impressed on it, those repre- 
sentatives of the stern old Hebrew spirit must not be 
forgotten, though we must chiefly look for them among the 
bigoted Pharisees of the chief cities of the country, or 
amidst the fanatics and brigands who filled its wildest 
and most inaccessible seclusions.''' 

Their factions being at length quieted, and safety £rom 
external aggression being secured to it, Palestine enjoyed 
unwonted ti'anquillity for some years. These advan- 
tages, however, were only secured at a considerable cost. 
The exactions of the Roman deputies, one of them being 

Pompcy had given his decision, as the representative of the severer Jewish 
party. They were not entirely subdned antil after two severe battles and 
the reduction of the fortress of Alcxandrion. Gabinins divided the territory, 
which Pomix^y had left in the hands of Uyrcanos, into five districts, the 
senates of which were accountable to the Eoman deputy at Antioch. Thii 
was the political condition of the country at this point of the history — 
t. e. from 59 B.C. to 37 b.c. 

^ Joiiophus {B. J.i. 16) describes the measures which Herod took for the 
extirpation of some of these brigands who occupied the caverns, that are 
now seen, in immense numbers, at the sides of the ravine of Ibn Maan, which 
leads west^-anl from the plain of Gennesareth. But the hill country, espe- 
cially that bordering on the wilderness near the Dead Sea, was filled with 
" dens and caves," which were equally fitted for the occupation of those 
at enmity with the ruling powers of the country. They were not all mere 
brigands, or banditti. With the \y<rrai, who may be thus designated, 
were often associated the euuiptot Josephus speaks of in connection with 
them, and who, for the most part, were fimatics, whom a sense of wrong 
liad driven into madness.— See Traill's Jotephus, voL ii., Izzzy., cxxxiii. 
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Crassns himself, were severe and exorbitant, and could 
only have been met by means of the large contributions 
then, as always, coming to the Holy City firom the Eastern 
and Egyptian Jews, and from those of ^^ the dispersion " 
in the west. Moreover, the countrv was now involved in 
all the consequences of the changing politics of Rome. 
For this liability, however, the crafty, pliable Antipater, 
who virtually held the supreme power, was prepared.' 
He had obtained his influence from Pompey, but he so 
managed tliat Caesar's ascendant star should, as well, rain 
bright influences upon him. When he heard of the arrival 
of the great conqueror in Eg}'pt, he levied troops in his 
aid, and facilitated the march of others, in welcome rein- 
forcement of Caesar's army. For this service Caesar, like 
Alexander, lightened the tribute burden of the Jews in 
Palestine, and gave them facilities for the discharge of 
their sabbath obligations. Moreover, he confirmed Anti- 
pater in the supreme power, and revoked that division of 
the country which interfered with the execution of it. but 
the chief favour granted by him was in the i)ermission 
which he gave tliem to rebuild tlie walls of their city. 
And now the huge blocks were reared again into their 
places from the ravines where the decree of Pompey had 
overthrown them; the long gray wall again surrounded 
the dwellings of Jerusalem. This had always been a sign 
of the prosperity and revived fortunes of the Jewish people. 



' " The Ifaccabean kings were (now) the Rois Faineants of Palestine, 
and Antipater was the Maire da Palais. In the midst of the confusion d 
the great civil wan, the Uerodian fiuniljr snccecded to the Asmonieaa, m 
tha Carlovingian line in France snccecded that of Clons. As Pepin wat 
fcUoired bj Charlemagne, so Antipater prepared a crown for his son Herod." 
-O wy fae a re and Howaon's SL PauU vol. i. p. 89. 



St' 
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And in this instance it seemed eminently likely to maintain 
its established import and significance. For Csesar was 
their friend^ and they had the means of continnally making 
use of his amity and protection^ since he had appointed 
liis relation^ Sextos Csssar^ who had manifested the same 
friendly disposition as the great general himself^ to the 
proconsulship of Syria. ^ 

The course of events, however, soon overthrew these 
hopes^ and again they felt the effect of the factions of the 
distant Italian city. Few of the dependent states heard 
the news of Caesar's assassination with more concern than 
was felt in Jerusalem when tidings of the event were 
brought into the city. The Jews might well expect that, 
as the object of his favours, they would be looked on with 
suspicion and enmity by his successors, that their newly- 
acquired privileges would be taken away, and that fresh 
burdens would be laid on them, if the faction which had so 
violently succeeded their great protector should maintain 
its power. But was this likely ? And if not, then again, 
midway between the Egyptian and Syrian provinces, and 
divided among themselves, could even their present form 
of government be maintained ; must they not be absorbed 
in the dominions of whichever of their neighbours should 
become paramount? They might well fear tills, and some 
of their fears were soon realized by the heavy tribute 
exacted of them by Cassius, unto whose share the Syrian 
provinces were allotted.'^ 

^ He was killed in the year after his appointment by one of the adherents 
of Pompey. The title of proconsul, however, was not assumed until Cassiiui 
entered on the office. Antioch, which was now the third ciQr in the empire, 
was the residence of this officer, and the capital of all the Sjrian provinces. 

10 Joseph. Antiq, xiv. 11. His statement is confirmed bj the character 

17—2 
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Again, the country was covered with encampments, 
and soldiers were landed at Jamnia, and Dor, and Ptole- 
mais; the roads were crowded with peasants taking up 
their contributions of wheat and cattle ; strongly escorted 
treasure caravans conveyed the Jewish gold to Antioch; 
and over all was the consciousness of utter uncertmnty 
as to the issue of the contest wliich was going forward. 
Could Cassius and his party maintain the venturous ground 
they had assumed? The period was only too favourable 
for a renewal of strife on the part of the Asmoneans, and 
this, accordingly, was also added to darken the heavy cloud 
which now rested on Judea. Now also the brigand hordes, 
that had lately been suppressed by Herod, again issued 
from their cave abodes to carry on their works of outrage 
through the country J ^ But, at this time, another change 
was heralded. Philippi had witnessed the overthrow of 
Caesar^s assassins, and Herod, who inherited his father's 
sagacity as well as valour, had secured the favour of 
Antony. The strong arm of iron power would again quell 
the restless people into submission, and restore the forced 
tranquillity of Caesar's rule. This might have been ex- 
pected, but more important interests than tliose of Pales- 
tine were then claiming the attention of their rulers I 
What was this small territory — which, except in its mid- 
land grounds, and here and there in its plains and valleys, 
was so worthless and unimportant — in comparison with 
Egypt, already the granary of Rome? Thither, accor- 
dingly, Antony now hastened I And so, the road being 



which Plntarch (in Marc. Brut.) gxrea of Cassius, as a man of ** pehemRrt 
paauons and greedj anrioe;" and the amount he levied (700 talents) is oce 
among many tokens of the enormons wealth of Jerusalem at tliis period. 
^ 8ot nott, p. 297. 
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clear, the discouraged party, determining to rid themselves, 
at any cost, of the Idumean domination, brought the Par- 
thian hordes into the country. Strange wild men, witli 
"the fierce countenances of the ancient Chaldeans," over- 
whelmed the land, and overcame the clients and adherents 
of the restored government. Hyrcanus was made a pri- 
soner ; Herod became a fugitive ; and his brother perished 
by suicide. 

And now Jerusalem was in the possession of barbarians. 
The descendants of Ham now held it, as they have since 
done for so many years, even to the present day. The 
Parthian was a worthy predecessor of the Turk.'* But 
he was soon driven back by Roman discipline and valour. 
The " times " when these Gentiles should " tread down the 
Holy City" had not yet arrived. The Asmonean party 
still held possession of the sacred enclosures of Zion and 
Moriah, but the iron arm was already stretched over the 
remainder of Palestine, and it was irresistibly leading 
Herod up to the throne of DavicL He who had only a 
few months before been a fugitive across the wilderness 
route from Masadah to Memphis, was now appointed to 
regal superiority over Israel and Judah, and David's last 
successor, crowned at the metropolis as the dependant of 
the fourth great empire, received the power which was to 
be exercised over the chosen race, not in the name of 
Jehovah, but in the name of the Roman people." But a 

" Rawlinson {Herod, i. 649) pays that " the Scythic or Turanian cha- 
racter of the Parthians is generally admitted, and was evidenced by their 
cnstoms and by their language.'* Justin (xli. 3) represents them as being, 
like the Cahnucks and Tartars, always on horseback. They were the 
Turk's kinsmen, as well as his predecessors, in their barbarous *' treading 
down " of the Holy City. 

>' In this acceptance of their position as the subjects of a great Babel 
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few days sufficed for Herod's meditations on this import 
of the transaction. His royal galley was speedily descried 
in the port of Ptolemais ; and almost as soon as the tidings 
of his royal elevation had reached the country, he him- 
self was welcomed there by ^^ the lords^ and captains, and 
chief estates of Galilee," who would hasten from the 
neighbouring cities to approve their allegiance to the late 
viceroy, who now, as lord paramount, was on his way to 
Ids future capital, receiving the homage of the towns and 
villages tlirough wliich he passed as he went forward. 

They came out, and awed by the terror of the great 
world-power under whose shield he was advancing, they 
looked upon his progress ; and the fierce outlaws in their 
caves on the northern hills muttered their notes of dread, 
tliough only seldom of defiance, when they heard who had 
returned. But a different reception awaited him at Jeru- 
salem itself. When the watchmen on the city wall saw 
this man, who was now doubly apostate and abhorred in the 
view of the Asmoneans, approaching, they gave the signal 
to those within who were determined to defend, to their verj' 
last breath, what many of them doubtless believed was 
a sacred trust. Should they admit, and as king too, this 
true successor of him who had so degraded the family of 
Mattathias and Judas, and so betrayed the trust of which 
Heaven had made them the guardians? Were not the 
eyes of tlieir countrymen all through the world upon 
them ? Accordingly, they encouraged one another to an 

empire, it is erident that tho Jews were yvt anmindful of their tmo etJU&a^ 
as the representatiye of distinct nationalities. ** Jehovah was their Kinfr:** 
''in His name," by "His grace," their princes were "to decree jad^ 
ments." Nor indeed had this been voluntarily and explicitly rdinqmshed 
vntil the nigni of John Hjicanns, and of Herod. 
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animated^ pertinacious resistance, against which the Roman 
arms prevailed so slowly, that the general was exasperated 
to deeds of cruelty, against which even Herod was moved 
to remonstrate. But here at length, as everywhere, the 
** fourth beast, exceeding dreadful " with the rod of his 
iron power, was irresistible. The Asmonean party was 
overcome; Antigonus, its chief, the last and least worthy 
of his race, was taken into captivity, which was soon after- 
wards ended bv a shameful death ; and Herod was escorted 
by the Roman legions to the throne which the lords of 
Rome had given him upon Mount Zion.^^ 

There he at once secured himself, by the extermination 
of all hostile to his dynasty ; and thence, thirty-seven years 
before the close of the old time era, he reigned over the 
whole territory allotted by Joshua to the twelve tribes, from 
Hermon to Beersheba, from the sea to the edge of the great 
desert, which extended eastward to tlie Euphrates. The 
country was never probably more thickly populated than it 
soon began to be under his rule.*^ It waa covered with cities 
and villages, with fortresses, and temples, and theatres, and 
it held endless sepulchral excavations. Vast multitudes, 
too, were now living in the ascetic communities established 



** The assault upon the city at this time appears to have been even more 
violent and sangoinaiy than that in which it was taken by Pompey. Iiexx>d 
is said to have risked his life in his efSorta to restrain the fwry of the Eoman 
soldiers, and to hinder them from plundering the temple. 

^ The population of the country which was ruled by Herod is» at the pro- 
sent time, al)ont one million and a hal£ Probably it was twice that amount 
when he reigned over it. We must not accept the numbers of Joscpbus. 
" Here,'' says Niebnhr, " he shows his Orientid love of exaggeration. Some 
of his numbers are mamfestly impossible, and you must not allow yourself 
to be misled by them.'^ — Ldctures on Boman History, iii. 205. See aUo 
Fergusson's Tojiographf of Ancitnt Jerusalem, pp. 46-54. 
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in the wilderness valley of the Eedron. This immense 
population^ however, was far enough from being purely 
Jewish, as the numerous extant monuments left by it saf- 
ficiently attest The Idumean community on the south 
was only Jewish by proselytism ; and, in the north, Galilee 
was emphatically the country " of the Gentiles." The 
seaports were filled with Greek and Italian mariners; 
everywhere in the midland districts, the Roman soldier, 
with his profligate camp-followers, was to be met The 
provinces across the Jordan were Greco-Roman in their 
cliaracter. Nominally, indeed, the land was Hebrew, and 
the chief office was vested in one who was Jewish by pro- 
fession. Perhaps, also, the Jews were numerically equal 
to all the other settlers ; and this, since they were one, 
while the others were diverse and varied, would give still 
more a Hebrew aspect to the population. But they were 
more numerous in the settlements in Egypt, and in Babylon. 
The Jewish quarters in Alexandria, and Antioch, and 
Seleucia, were probably more Jewish than even Jeru- 
salem itself. ^^ And while, as was quite natural, the wise 
and faithful holders of the deposit for which the form of 
nationality was maintained, were extremely few, the fana- 
tical holders of the profession of Judaism wore numerous ; 
and they were numerous, too, who licentiously blended 
it with the Greek and Alexandrian philosophy, or who 
held it, like the Essenes, in mystical abstraction. But 

^' Just as St Faal spoke of himself as having been broaght up in his 
home at Tanas, as a " Hebrew of the Hebrews/' and as ** linng after 
the most straitcst sect of his religion, a Pharisee." It was the natural result, 
in reaction from the laxer tendencies of the m^oritj, that some Jews, in all 
the foreign settlements, should go into such extremes of rigorousness and 
bigotiy in their Jodaism. 
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those who held it intelligently, who discerned how great a 
trust it was, and who were " waiting for the consolation of 
Israel,** the better thing it was to introduce — ^were a small 
minority. Tliere were only few of them in every city, 
and they were found only here and there in the villages, 
earnestly guarding the deposit which everything around 
seemed conspiring to wrest from them.*^ 

These characteristics, which are only seen on Herod's 
territory at the beginning of his reign, became more 
marked and deepened as it went forward. It was far 
beyond his power and influence, as it was also beyond his 
purpose, to efiect any great change in the national estate. 
All he could do was to settle himself firmly upon that 
condition of affairs which he found established, to control 
tlie working of the machinery which was actually in 
motion, and hinder any ruinous disorder or collision. 
Policy, such as he had inherited from his father, must, as 
he thought, chiefly befriend and help him in the difficult 
task which he had undertaken. This, at first, carried him 
too far, in urging him to suppress the influence of the high 
priesthood, by so filling up the office that it should carry 
no weight in the popular estimation. He was obliged to 
recede, and to place one who had such personal, as well as 
hereditary advantages in his favour, that Herod found in 
him a dangerous rival who might seriously trouble him in 



" Luke ii. 25. These " waiters for " or expectants of the " consolation 
of Israel " — the genuine representatives of the Jewish Church life — were 
the true successors of the Maccabees, and of those spoken of by Malachi 
(iii. 16). Lightfoot ( Workt, vol. iv. 202) says that, by the " consohition of 
Israel,'* the Jews meant the coming of Messiah; and, m the Hebrew and 
Talmudical Exercitations on St Luke (xii. 39), he gives the oaths m which 
they swear by the expected Advent in this form of expression. 
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his dominions. Him^ therefore, with unscmpulcms craft 
he sacrificed, and thereby involved himself, through the 
persistent vengeance of the mother of his victim, in serious 
peril, and from a source and agency which now strangely 
crosses the path of Jewish history. 

This was seen in the renowned Cleopatra, under 
whose intrigues and witchery Antony, Herod's friend and 
patron, was already subjected. Alexandra, the mother 
of Aristobulus, engaged the influence of the Egyptian 
queen to punish the murderer of her son, and all Herod's 
courage and address were needed to avert this peril. *• 

The occasion suggested to Cleopatra a visit to Jerusalem. 
She came from her balsam-groves at Jericho, to see the 
austere city, of whose strange history she had heard so 
much, and which was an object of such veneration on the 
part of so many of her subjects. And we may imagine her 
looking round on its rocky surface — then stem and bare, for 
it had not yet been adorned by the great edifices which soon 
afterwards were built by Herod — with the fastidious, shud- 
dering dislike of one who had always been surrounded with 
the pedumed blandishments of Egyptian and Syrian mag- 
nificence. Her mingled scorn and profligacy placed her 
there, however, in more peril than she deemed, and, more 
than once, Herod was prompted to take her life.*^ But 
his crafty self-control prevailed, and she left Jerusalem not 
long before her self-inflicted death, escorted by Herod to 
her native country, where she soon precipitated the crisis 



*• Joseph. {Antiq, xv. 2). 

*' Josephus (^fi^'^. XT. 5) toys that only <*by alarming Herod, and 
fho^ing the dangers he would probably incor by this act, was he retrained 
from it." 
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which the Jewish king foresaw, and against which, 
whether in faithfuhiess or vengeance, we know not, he 
endeavoured to warn her victim, to whom, indeed, he had 
been indebted for his throne. 

That crisis soon came. The kingdom-empire, into a pro-> 
vince of which Palestine had been redaced, was again shaken 
by another convulsion, on the issaes of which the existence 
of the Jews, even in their subject state, seemed to be de- 
pendent But Actium found at their head the true son of 
the man who had proved himself equal to an emergency 
which was not less serious, as it was the same in kind, when 
Pharsalia had witnessed the contest between his patron and 
Caesar. As Antipater had then been, so was Herod now, 
the marked, distinguished favourite of the vanquished 
combatant And, again, expectation and suspense, hope 
and fear, agitated the communities of Palestine. Mean- 
whUe, Herod was on his way to the conqueror, at Rhodes, 
and he there reaped either the reward of candour and 
fidelity, or the fimits of a politic study of the character of 
Augustus, when he received — after his irank avowal of 
fidelity to Antony, and the offer of a fidelity as unbroken 
to the new ruler — the confirmation of his kingdom ; and, 
more than that, the special favour of the new emperor.^ 
Thus was the tranquillity of Palestine assured, until that 
great purpose — which could have been accomplished no- 
where else, and in no other condition of the country — ^had 
been fulfiUed. 

And now looking over the country, such as it had 

*" In Herod's interview with Angnstos at Rhodes, after the battle of 
Actiam, he ibowed great nobleneas, or great address^ in his speech to the 
conqueror. " . . . .In the event of kh j decision oonc e ming m»», and my 
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become through the passing over it of those great vicissi- 
tudes of 2,000 years, whose ebbings and flowings we have 
described, we at length reach the beginning of that twenty 
years' course of events which made it what it was, when 
at length it stands out to view, the central scene in the 
whole history of man. Chief of all Augustus helped to 
complete the preparation, when he came up to the sea- 
coast at Ptolemais, where Herod carried all the wealth and 
abundance in the land to entertain him. When the festi- 
vities had ended he marched thence on the old road to 
Egypt, leaving in his progress memories and traditions 
which entered into the life of the eventful era fifty years 
subsequent to the period. Herod accompanied him on this 
expedition ; and hence it was efi'ective in changing the 
aspect of Palestine, and making it such as it had become 
in the days of Him for whom all things were preparing. 
For the Jewish king, whose architectural tastes were 
among the most marked features of his character, had 
already meditated tlie erection of buildings more in keep- 
ing with the advanced style and science of the times than 
any of which Palestine could then boast How humbled 
he had felt when he saw the rising magnificence of Rome! 
Why should not the site on which Solomon's gorgeous 
designs liad arisen be distinguished in like manner? This 

zeal in the service of Antonj, being governed by thy wrath against him, I 
acknowledge there can be no denial of what I have done ; nor will I be 
ashamed to own, even publicly, that I was aficctiouatcly disposed to him ; 
but, if thoa wilt pnt him aside, and only consider how I always oondnct 
myself to my benefactors, and what is the niuniicr of my friendship, expe- 
rience will show thee that we shall be such also to thyself ..." Such 
langnugo aiM»rded well with Augustus* o^ii generous dispositioii at that 
time, and tlio result was a firm alliance and friendship between him md 
Ucrod for many yean. 
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visit to Egypt revived tlie purpose which had been thus 
suggested^ and likewise furnished means for accomplishing 
it. The granite quarries of Syene must combine their pro- 
ducts with the Syrian limestone and basalt ; marbles such 
as he saw in the squares of Alexandria^ must be imported 
from Pentelicus ; and the architects of Egypt must contri- 
bute their taste and knowledge. So he had meditated 
during his expedition^ and as soon as he had bidden fare- 
well to his august friend and patron^ he hastened to 
Jerusalem filled with the designs whose traces have ever 
since been discernible on the surface of the country^ and 
which helped to make it what it was in the years now 
speedily drawing on, through the course of which the 
regards of the men of all after generations have been fixed 
on it^^ 

Had any other motives, besides his own personal tastes, 
been needed to spur him onward in these enterprises, they 
were found in his desire to deaden his terrible remorse 
after the murder of Mariamne, and to raise up, in heathen 
structures, an influence adverse to the Asmoneans, such as 
might crush and extirpate the few remaining members of 
that party. They accordmgly had soon occasion for 
curses loud and deep, when they saw the erection, within 
the city walls, of a Greek theatre, and, worse than this, of 
an amphitheatre in the vicinity. His own palace was 
erected upon Mount Zion.^ But this was not one of his 

^* Wherever traces of Herod's buildings arc found distinct from other hiter 
structures, as in the ruins of Herodium, of Sehaste, and in the few remains 
at Cfesarea (note, p. 271), their classical forms are evident Green and 
white marbles, porphyry, granite, are found in Jerusalem built in amongst 
the old materials of the present wall, as in Scbasto, and in the broken masses 
on the site of Oesarea. 

^ " The T017 great amphitheatre (jikyiftrw dft^BUtrfHw) in the plain on 
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greatest structures; Jerusalem^ alternate! j bleak and 
scorched^ was not his chosen place of residence. In its 
bared spaces^ it still bore marks of the continued series of 
devastations it had undergone. For his home, he desired 
a more quiet and attractive, as well as more accessible 
posidon; and, with this view, he fixed upon the hill of 
Samaria for the inland, and the tower of Strato for the 
maritime, residence of himself, and of his successors in 
the dynasty he aspired to found. 

In a few years, accordingly, towers, colonnades, baths, 
palaces, and temples, rose upon the broad hill of Omri. 
Away from thence Herod could look, beyond the narrow 
boundaries of his kingdom, to the sea that connected him 
with the great Western metropolis, to which he rendered an 
allegiance that appears to have been loyal and affectionate. 
Samaria, now "The August,** in honour of his friend, 
became anodicr token of his opulence, and of the splen- 
dour of his tastes.^ But the edifices rising below the 

the N.W., which Joscphns {Antiq. xv. 8) speaks of, was, it is probabk, 
merely a wooden stractnrc for the temporary purpose of the gomes. Bnt the 
theatre just within the walls, on the same side of the city, was a permaiieiit 
building of the same kind with that of which the remains arc seen at Um Kcis 
(Giadara)." Traill's JotephuSf vol. i., xxxvi. Herod's palace is described ai 
greatest length in B. J, v. 4. The Gcnnath, or garden gate, which must 
have stood near the present citadel of Jerusalem, led, as its name implies, 
into " the groves and long walks through them," by which, the histonan 
says, the buildings, which he describes as rich and liighly decorated, wen 
8nnoande(L Here, however, whatever we may make of the " groves and 
long walks," we find an unquestionable instance of the exaggerations of 
Josephus, when he speaks of the deep canaU {tvpiToi j3ad«T() and cisterns 
in connection with this building. By the ** canals,'' he cannot have meant 
anything more consideimble than the narrow aqueducts, of which tncei 
have been fo«md on the spot — ^Barclay's City of the Great Kimg^ ex. 

** The moat considerable remains of Herod's architectural woriLs are now 
seen in Sebustieh (Sebaste), especially in the long lines of broken pi]2ai»— 
which we law on taw tidei of the obloDg hill on which the city was bnik. 
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Ephraim hills, on the site of Strato's Tower, with Garmel 
in the distance, eclipsed it; and the twelve years which 
he employed in the erection of this great city, produced 
splendid results, as may still be seen, in the huge wave- 
beaten blocks, and costly pillars, which now lie upon that 
lonely shore. They give a significant measure and in- 
dication of the ponderous solidity of the sunken masonry, 
on which he raised the mole, extending away far to the 
south-west, that formed his secure and capacious harbour, 
and supported vast wharves and spacious colonnades. And 
from the same decayed and shattered ruins, we can con- 
struct, in tolerable outlbe, the city itself, with its palaces 
and theatre, its barracks, its hall of judgment, and its 
prisons, forming an assemblage of structures which were 
indeed well worthy of the boundless munificence of Herod, 
and of the genius which was inspired and cultured by fami- 
liarity with the noblest architecture of that age. GsBsarea, 
like Scbaste, and the marble temple on the rock above the 
hi^er of the two sources of the Jordan, was named in 
honour of his imperial Mend and patron. On the road 
between the maritime city and Jerusalem, another town 
was erected by him at the foot of the Ephraim hills, in 
memory of his father Antipater ; and his own name and 
memory he sought to preserve in the turreted Enclosure 
which he built on the broad summit of that conical isolated 
hill which comes abruptly in view on a survey of the emi- 
nences south-eastward of the Holy City.** 

Bobinson, in his excellent description of the place (Bib. Res, vol ii. 306-309) 
only mentions those on the sonth side running round to the western hce of 
the hilL Bnt those on the north are as numerous. Comp. Dr. Stewart's 
Tent and Khan, pp. 417, 418. The sea is in view from the city. 
^ Interesting and elaborate illustrated descriptions of Casarea and of 
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Our wonder at the vast pecuniary resources indicated 
hy these erections, is increased on learning that they were 
followed by an inunense importation of grain from Egypt, 
in consequence of a severe blight, and consequent famine 
in the country. But the munificence which, especially in 
this last exercise of it, so raised his reputation, had its chief 
resources in the profuse donations of the foreign Jews, and 
the large contributions of the numerous pilgrims, who now 
took advantage of the tranquillity of Palestine to visit 
what they looked on as the homestead of their nation, and 
the scene of their ancestral glory. There was a continual 
influx of these visitors, and their expenditure was, no 
doubt, profuse. Hence, " the rich men " of the coontrr, 
the men "who had great possessions" — ^were, notwith- 
standing the tribute annually remitted to the treasury at 
Antioch, on its way to Rome, at this time numerous, and 
the sources of their wealth were accessible to Herod. On 
various pretexts he forced them to supply his cofiers ; so 
that, after all his enormous outlay — which included, besides 
what has been named, expensive aid furnished by him to 
Augustus in his Byzantine war — he announced his inten- 
tion to rebuild the temple on a scale, and with a splendour, 
which should surpass even that glorious and renowned 
edifice which Solomon the Magnificent had reared." 

Herodium are given in Traill's Joseph, vol. i. pp. xlix.~lvi. and toL ii. 
pp. IxY.-lxix. — See note, p. 287. Banias is admirably pictured in Dr. 
Stanley's Sinai and Palestine^ p. 389. For an account of Antipatria, wf 
Van de Velde's Memoir on the Map of PalettinCf p. 285, and Bik, 
Sac. p. 478-496. 

* Whiston, in a note on Antiq, xvii. 11, gives reasons for compatin; 
Herod's revenue at 680,000/. This was exclusive of the offerings made bj 
the pilgrims, and of the sums remitted by the foreign Jews. See Ntobnhr^i 
Andent History, iii. p. 452. 
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The massive blocks of that ancient structure again 
formed the basement of the new erection ; but white 
marble from Pares, the mosaics and rich carvings of 
Grecian art, the cedar of Lebanon for the roofs of the 
colonnades — in short, whatever adorned the shrines of 
Egypt, and the palatial edifices of Rome — ^were brought up 
from the quays of CaBsarea, and built into a structure 
which was now more extensive, as well as more magnifi- 
cent, than even the original edifice, on which Solomon had 
expended so much thought and treasure. Jewish hands 
raised the structure, but they were tutored by Greek and 
Egyptian art; and the work was carried forward delibe- 
rately, as a work intended to last until the end of time, 
and such as should appear worthy of the expected Messiah 
when He appeared. When it had been forty-six years 
in building, and was already such as to call forth the 
enthusiastic admiration of all who looked on its glitter- 
ing pinnacles, and burnished gates blazing in the rising 
sun against the snow-white columns of the cloistered 
courts — it was not yet finished. Indeed, its completion was 
not perfect until eighteen years afterwards.*^ It went 
on slowly, and, as it advanced, the pride of the people was 
gratified and nourished by its shining splendour. While 

* John ii. 20. Josephos (Antiq. xv. 11) says Herod began the build- 
ing of the temple in the 18th year of his reign, t. e, reckoning finom his ap- 
pointment by the Romans. But it was the 15th year (B. J, i. 21) reckoning 
iinom the defeat of Antigonus. Beginning with the earlier date, ** we hare 
twenty years till the birth of Christ, and thirty after that event, from the 
sum of which, however, four must be taken, since our era is four years 
too late. This gives 46. The temple was not completed till a.d. 64, under 
Herod Agrippa IL and the procurator Albinus; so that ^Mco^o/i^, 'was 
in building,' must refer to the greater part of the work then completed."— > 
Alford tn loc, Comp. p. 314. 

18 
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tliey looked on it, their hopes rose and strengthened in the 
belief that it was a sign of their returning glory, — perhaps 
a token and prophecy that Uie high destinies, which, in 
colossal, though shadowy forms, were always anticipated 
by them, were drawing nigh to their accomplishment. 

We know not whether Herod himself shared in these 
feelings, but the encouragement of them aided his policy, 
especially in the latter part of his long reign of forty 
years ; for again he was disquieted by uneasy expectations. 
The sons of his Asmonean wife appeared likely to revive 
diat iaction ; and if again, in what he deemed its narrow 
nationality, it did gain influence, much for which he had 
so laboured would be thwarted and overborne. The 
spirit, wliich he had introduced into the land ; the edifices 
with which he had covered it; the usages he had 
encouraged — all of them being designed to assimilate 
the Jewish people to the surrounding nations — ^would be 
opposed and cast down, if ever the purely Jewish party 
should again obtain ascendancy. In his designs for the 
temple he had taken precautions, by the erection of An- 
tonia, to have them always under his control; and now 
he altered the succession so as to exclude the young men 
around whom the Asmonean hopes were clinging, and be 
willingly availed himself of the charges urged by an elder 
brother as the pretext of their destruction. This iniquity 
xmd his undue severity against the neighbour, who in Petn 
held the Arabian crown under the same conditions as him- 
self — were so injuriously reported to Augustus that he, in 
rebuke and condemnation of Herod, '^henceforth to be 
treated as a subject, no longer as a friend," entirely changed 
the relation of the whole kingdom to Rome ; and, ts a 
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sign and token^ and as a needful preliminary of the altera- 
tion, he issued the decree which significantly marks the 
Advent of that Life in relation to which die whole history 
and framework of the country had been prepared. ^ 

For now as introductory to a new taxation of the people, 
Augustus ordered an enrolment of all the Jewish families, 
each in the city and the tribe to which it belonged. This 
brought many — whose circumstances had removed them 
from their tribal homesteads to other districts of the 
country — away from tlieir usual abodes, to their own cities, 
as determined by " tlieir home and lineage," there to be en- 
rolled. Tlie roads were crowded with their families, going 
southward, or northward, in obedience to what they all well 
knew, as soon as their magistrates had made proclamation 
of it, was an inexorable decree, that must, with no attempt 
at pleading health or convenience, be punctually observed. 
Even those who lived in the Galilean uplands, or farther 
in the north, if they claimed Judean ancestry, must go on 
the two or three days' journey southwards to the city of 
their ancestors, after this had been ascertained by reference 
to the genealogical register of the synagogue. And so noise- 
less and unmarked was His approach, so far was He from 
** coming with observation," that there was nothing to dis- 
tinguish the Nazarene family on which now our regards 
naturally fix themselves, from the many others who came 
down with them through the steep passes of the Zebulon 
hills, across the Esdraelon, along the highway past Shiloh, 
and Bethel, and Jerusalem, on to the hill towns of Beth- 
lehem, where He was bom.*® 

^ Joseph. Antiq, xri 9. 

^ Is not this the meet probable acconnt of that enrohncnt, or census 

18—2 
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Nothing marked the day and hour, except the vision of a 
few shepherds on the neighbouring hills, where, about one 
thousand years before, David, the ancestral chief of Beth- 
lehem, had kept his flocks. The day before was busy 
with the stirring activity and bustle of the enrolment, so 
was THE day, and the day following. Nothing outward, 
or visible, was there to disturb the continuity of our long 
review of the history and framework of the people of the 
land. The narrative may be taken up, after this 
reverent glance in passing, just where it was left 
Herod in his palace, uneasy at the new unwonted pro- 
cedure; the Roman conmiissioner, with his interpreter 
and secretary at hand, active in carrying it forward; 
friends, long separated, meeting; all going on as usual, 
for no one had heard the striking of that great epochal 
hour, and the vision was yet shrouded that had dawned 
on earth. Nothing special was remarked, except in con- 
nection with the new political aspect of the country, the 
probability of increased tribute, and the irritable sus- 
picions that had been impressed on Herod's character, 
and coloured it His severity increased, and this might be 
expected, since he was now discarded from his position of 
imperial favour, and harassed with the rumours of fiunily 



with A view to A tAxation of the people, which St. Luke refers to? One </ 
the main difficuhies which hare been suggested in connection with Itf 
aocoont of it is that, daring the reign of Herod, Jadea wa«, bj laToar cf 
Augustus, an independent province of the empire. But his relations to tbc 
emperor had just changed, so that this independence was at an end. TIk 
best explanation of the remaining difficulty connected with this sal^ject i*. 
that the census now begun, and which appears to hare been intemipted hj 
Herod's death, was an enrolment preparatoiy to a general **T^tfep, whkk 
first took eflbct ilyhnro) just after the remoral of Archelans. 
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plots, and especially excited by the fear of the ascendancy 
of that faction which was looking for the restoration of 
Israel's glory, and the establishment of another and an 
independent king on David's throne. 

We know how eagerly he listened to any rumours, 
whether from home or foreign sources, and how un- 
scrupulous in his cruelty were the measures he adopted 
in consequence. His spies, amongst the crowds in the 
temple, where, indeed, he himself went sometimes in 
disguise, would eagerly join any groups, such as tliat 
around the Partliian magi, which were found conferring 
together on the great subject of national expectation ; and 
he, who in earlier days, had not scrupled at the extermina- 
tion of the Sanhedrim, would not hesitate at the slaughter 
of a few infants, in a small provincial town.*^ The act 
was hardly thought of by him amidst his severe personal 
sufferings at this time, and his absorbing anxieties, in this 
last, and seventieth, year of his long course of plotting 
sagacity, of restless enterprise, and of unscrupulous, atro- 
cious crime. Although, from the baths of Calirrhoe, he 
could almost see the mountain amidst which he had raised 
the wails of the Rachels " weeping for their children," he 
would hardly think of such a trifling act, in his anxiety for 
the missive from Rome, which was to decide the fate of his 
imprisoned son — so tmbearable then was any anxiety under 



^ There could not hare been more than fifteen or twenty male children 
of the age named in Bethlehem, and its entire neigbonrfaood (iv Tamp 
rote 6piotc), St Matthew enters into no particulars as to the method by 
which the murder was effected, but simply says dfroarttXac dvtiKtp. The 
smaU number of the Tictims, and the secrecy with which the deed may have 
been done, perfectly explain the silence of Josephns on the subject 
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his burden of torturing disease. That son's joy, on hearing 
of his father's attempted, and as was reported, successful 
suicide, revived Herod for the perpetration of one more 
mxirder. Antipater was doomed to die, and soon the aged 
tyrant went to his account His death occurred not long 
before the passover that followed the enrolment ; and the 
companies tliat came up along the well-frequented roads 
between Jerusalem, and the Jewish colonies in Egypt, and 
Antioch, and in the far east, learned that, besides the 
high festival of that eventful year, another great occa- 
sion was to be celebrated in the burial of the mighty king 
on that strange isolated mountain, seen by them as they 
approached the city, which was now crowned and sig- 
nalized by the high walls and towers of Herodiiim.*' 

Thither the funeral procession, accompanied by his 
Grecian and Celtic body guard, whose stalwart and 
ruddy persons were familiar in Jerusalem at that period, 
marched over the hills, which, not long before, had 
echoed with the wails of the mothers "refusing to be 
comforted."^* Did not those Bethlehem women mutter, or 
shriek their execrations over the tyrant's corpse as it wis 
being borne among them to its final resting-place? All 
felt as if a shadow of gloom and death had passed off the 
land when he was gone ; and those who returned with the 
account to the great Jewish settlements, south or east, 



^ Robiiuon, Bib, Bes., vol. i. p. 4S0. 

*^ Joseph. Antiq. xvii. 8. He docs not say that the funenU prooMOO 
marched from Jericho, where Herod died. The probability is that Ardidaos. 
who, it feema, was anxiooa to make a groat di^lay on the oocaaion, bio^^ 
the body np to Jerusalem, and tkmc€ carried it to Hcrodiomy ia whidi 
it would pasf throng Bethlriienu 
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would speak of it to those they met in their long lonely 
route — and one small company we knew of was then 
returning on its way to the Galilean hills — ^with interest 
and wonder, as well as with excited expectation as to what 
would be the sequel of an occurrence so eventful. 

That sequel was soon known. The policy of Rome 
naturally dictated another division of the province, which 
had been found to be too dangerously influential in one 
man's hand. It was accordingly decreed that the terri- 
tory of Herod's successor, on the Judean throne, should 
not extend beyond the plain of Esdraelon. They who 
lived during the next forty years, beyond and above this 
boundary, on the Galilean uplands, in the cities and 
villages of the northern province, in Sepphoris, and 
Cana, and Nazareth, and in Perea beyond Jordan, — 
owned there the sway of Antipas, that son of Herod, who 
seems to have carried much farther even than his father 
did, his Grecizing tastes, which an ample revenue of two 
hundred talents enabled him to indulge. Those tastes 
were shared by his brother Philip, unto whom, as his 
division of their father's province, were assigned the broad 
moor and pasture lands north-east of the territory of 
Antipas. The garden city of Caesarea, then occupied by a 
Syro-Grecian colony, and signalized by the white marble 
temple, which Herod had built in honour of Augustus, 
just above the old grotto of Pan, was Philip's capital. 
In consequence of this territorial arrangement, and in 
the course of a few years, a marked and most significant 
distinction arose between the province west of the Jordan 
and south of the Galilean hills, and the remainder of 
Palestine on the north, and to the east of it. 



J» -^ 
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The province of Archelans, which was bv far the 
wealtliiest'* in consequence of the richness of the Sama- 
ritan and Philistine plains, retained its ontward Hebrew 
characteristics and distinctions. And more than ever, in 
consequence of the rising splendour of the Temple, Jem- 
salem was the high place of Israel's worship, " whither the 
tribes," the Jews of the dispersion, " went up " on pilgri- 
mage from all quarters of the habitable world, and to which 
they continually sent the most lavish contributions. 
There also youthful candidates for official position in the 
severer communities of the foreign Jews, were sent for 
education. Hence, besides those who dwelt in the Holy 
City in stem fidelity to the Hebrew faith, there was a large 
class there who richly profited by the renown, and sacred 
associations of Jerusalem.^ These influences forced on 
Archelaus measures which were adapted to maintain and 
heighten these distinctive features of his province. He, in- 
deed, yielded so reluctantly to these wishes of the Jewish 
party in the city, tliat they procured his deposition, after 
a reign of less than ten years, praying the supreme power 
at Rome, that, instead of the form of royalty, they might 
have the more secure protection of a Roman procurator 



" Archelans' rerenne was 600 talents (235,000/.). being three times thst 
which Perea and Galilee paid to Antipas. This difference, however, cooM 
not be wholly dne to the greater richness of the cotuitrr. It is one of the 
manj indications that Jerusalem and its ncighbonrhood was the home of 
manr wealthy Hebrews at this time. — See p. 272. 

" Among the wealthy Hebrews named in preceding note, many derited 
their emolnments finom the religions celebrit}* and Mrvices of the Holr Citr. 
The Scribes and temple official*, and the Rabbis — onto whom roDOg Jewvii 
fftndenta, like Saul of Tarsns, came from all parts of the world — must bare 
hufge incomes from this soorce. 
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for the district. Still they were so far successful that a 
marked Jewish aspect predominated everywhere through- 
out Judea^ over the many-tongued and costumed tribes 
and visitors who were living there. But north of the 
Esdraelon plain, Grecian influence and tastes were in 
the ascendancy. This was indicated by the language of 
the people ; " the speech of a Galilean betrayed him," not 
only by its provincial uncouthness, but by its intermixture 
of Greek words and turns of phrase consequent on the 
almost universal prevalence of that language. More or 
less this difference between the provinces had always been 
observable in consequence of the proximity of the northern 
province to the Grecian settlements: while Judea leant 
upon the desert, Galilee was close to tlie Greek commu- 
nities centred around Antioch. And now the personal 
tastes of the two rulers of this portion of Herod's kingdom 
encouraged the tendency, and deepened these Hellenic 
characteristics and distinctions. 

They were most marked and prominent in the city of 
Philip, which, enlarged by him, was now known as 
Cajsarea Philippi. There, in the temple which Herod 
had built, and in the broad deep grotto which marks one 
of the sources of the Jordan, the rites of Greek and 
Roman worship were celebrated. Further south, the 
Hebrew Bethsaida was replaced by the Latin Julias. 
Over an extensive cemetery, where the inhabitants of 
Capernaum and Magdala, from the neighbouring plain, had 
long deposited their dead, Antipas built Tiberias. On the 
other side of the river, Gadara, with its two theatres ; 
Hippos, and the remaining cities of the Decapolis, marked 
the same tendency. Sepphoris, on the plain of Zebulun, 
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became Dio Caesarea.^* In fact the whole country, into 
which one might enter, beyond the winding passes of Naza- 
reth, at this time when He to whom one's thoughts now 
naturally turn was there, through His thirty years of 
silence and retirement, " increasing in wisdom and sta- 
ture," — ^was becoming more and more "Galilee of the 
Gentiles.'* Hebrew fidelity was, indeed, maintained over 
that whole district But, in its resistance of prevailing 
influences, it had its refuge, not with •* the lords, high 
captains, and chief estates" of the province, but rather 
with the humbler classes, the craftsmen in the towns, the 
peasantry of the numerous villages, the fishermen upon 
the lake. They kept apart, while the rest flocked to swell 
the crowds at Herod's theatrical representations. And 
from time to time they went up in small companies to 
the festivals of the Holy City, conferring there together 
in rebellious discontent, as these visits remind them afresh 
of those advancing tendencies which were the signs to 
them of fatal degeneracy and apostasy.^ 

Hence it came to pass that, as we now look around with 
intense interest to all the features of the country, so as to 
discern the circumstances amidst which that Life was rising 
up in its earlier stages, we mark frequent disturbances, 
outbreaks, and rebellious protests against the change that 

*• This imposition of western names was only tcraiwraiy; the old Semitic 
de^ignationfl were, in most cases, resamed as soon as the Roman dominicg 
ceased. Dr. Stanley (Sinai and Palestine, pp. 260, 271, 374) giTCS aomt 
interesting iOnstrations of this statement. 

** And, especially as all their sacred historical associations clustered arooMl 
sites in the soath of Palestine. It mnst he remembered that oar bihlieal 
familiarity with Gralilee is entirely derived from the New Testament— i. <• 
from events which were occurring in it at this reiy time. In the oUtf 
Seriptoret it it feldom aOiided ta^Stanley, Sinai and Paleat p. 95$. 
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was passing over the people and the land. One who^ 
during those years^ would often take his station on the hill 
upon the slope of which Nazareth was built^ might thence, 
as He turned His eyes northwards over the Buttauf plain, 
frequently see hosts of soldiers advancing for the punish- 
ment of some rebellions outbreak, or for the execution of 
the rebels or assassins who had been apprehended in that 
neighbourhood.^ One of the most serious of these out- 
breaks, in which all Galilee must have been involved, 
took place immediately after, and in consequence of, the 
deposition of Archelaus. The increased tribute for which, 
eleven years before, an enrolment had been made under 
Cyrenius, as chief Commissioner, was now enforced when 
he came into Syria as President, and nominated Coponius 
as his procurator, to whom the civil power of Archelaus 
was transferred in Caesarea. This taxing was made more 
odious to the people by the fact that it was farmed by resi- 
dents in their towns and villages. The *^ receipts of cus- 
toms,** or tax offices, were in the midst of them : this badge 
of degradation, fastened on them with inexorable severity, 
was continually in view; and their restless impatience, 

I - — ,- _ _- -, __i_Lj-. I r ~~" 

* " The ascent to Wely Said, or Ismail, from the town is but the labour 
of a few minutes, and the hill top has always been a favourite place of resort 
for the inhabitants. One cannot doubt, therefore, that the wide expanse 
which opened before us when we reached the top of the Wely which is built 
on the summit of the hill, was one that often met Ilis view. All we saw 
yesterday (in crossing the plain of Esdraolon), excepting the lower part of 
Tabor, was clearly visible. Carmel, and the white shore of the Mediter- 
ranean around Acre, the sea beyond, and the distant peak of Hermon, came 
into the prospect. On the north side we had a view of the plain of EI- 
Buttanf, of Scffurieh (Sepphoris), and of Kana el- Jelil (Cana; Rob. Bib. 
Bes. ii. 346). Then, looking down just below, every part of the town lay 
there o utst retched before us, and all the fifteen hills which enclose it 
were in sight.**— J. May 18th. 



d^ 
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under this heav}- impost, exasperated still more the dis- 
content of some at seeing the gradual heathenizing of the 
province, and it shed fresh venom into the ill feelings 
existing between them and their Gentile neighbours and 
fellow citizens. Of this feeling many leaders of rebel 
bands, some of them being fanatics, some mere banditti, 
eagerly availed themselves, and in the instance just alluded 
to, with conspicuous success. Judas of Galilee, whether 
patriot or brigand, "drew away,** at this very time, 
^ much people " to follow him. Intrenched in the spacious 
caves of the raWne running up from the Genessareth plain 
west of Tiberias, that had harboured the robber bands 
who were driven out by Herod, in his youth, it was a long 
time before they were subdued.'^ But the outbreak, 
though quelled for the time, disclosed such inquietude 
and discontent, that larger bodies of troops were 
draughted into the country. Centurions with their bands 
of profligate soldiers who corrupted female virtue, and " did 
violence, advancing false accusations " for the sake of gain, 
were to be found in every considerable town, such as 
Nazareth and Capernaum, Cana and Sepphoris. In some 
instances, the personal excellence, the high breeding, the 
liberality and good intentions, made the officers tolerable, 
even acceptable to the Hebrew townsmen.^ But all felt 
the increase of their numbers as an indignity. Those of the 

-- -- ■ — — - . - ■ -^ 

^ His followers, however, reappeared in the Jewish war, and one of his 
descendants headed the fanatics who took such an important part in that 
insurrection. Of Theudas and his adherents we hear nothing. His followed 
''were scattered and brought to nought.** Those of Judas were only "iu^ 
persed.** — Acts t. 36. 

^ It is interesting to compare the statements of Polybios respectiiig the 
centurions of the Roman army with the notices of them in the New Testa- 
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people especially who were earnest in their fidelity to 
Jadaism — in addition to the personal uneasiness it occa- 
sioned them — marked it as another sign of the dangers 
they were in of losing their most valued distinctions, and 
of beincr absorbed in the heathenism around them. 

Their own monarch, too, was now less disposed than 
heretofore to attend to their remonstrances, for the presence 
of the new procurator at Caisarea, with the jealous eye of a 
foreigner, and of an imperial deputy, upon his movements, 
would hold him farther apart than ever from any trans- 
action that might be construed into resistance to the Roman 
Government. This new arrangement had naturally inten- 
sified all the party feeling that had before existed. Being 
under the protection of the Roman procurator, with no 
native sovereign to control them, the Judean provinces 
became more intensely Jewish than ever: the characteristic 
distinctions between them and the Galileans were deepened 
and confused. The Jews in Galilee felt still more their 
disparagement ; while Herod, in his desire to avoid ofience 
at Rome, and to be on friendly terms with the neigh- 
bouring potentate at Csesarea, would be still more 
ostentatious in putting forward his Roman tastes, and his 
disapproval of what he would call the narrow fanaticism of 
his Jewish subjects. 

Hence it arose that, in the closing years of the period wo 



ment, Matt. viii. and xxvii. ; Acts x. and xx>'ii. He states (vi. 24) that 
they were "chosen by merit;" and were men not so much remarkable for 
their daring courage, as for " their deliberation, constancy, and strength of 
mind; who, not eager in beginning a battle, wotdd keep their ground, however 
hardly pressed, and determined to die, rather than leave their post,** Such 
precif ely were the men of whom the Evangelists infoim us. 
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have now reached, there was over the whole coontrj 
increased excitement, discontent, and restless expecta- 
tion. Throughout the Judean provinces — no repressing 
influence being at hand to hinder the free development of 
these tendencies, this development being rather protected 
by the Roman power — ^the old national hope and spirit 
rose and strengthened ; and this tendency was enhanced 
by the clear indication of the sacred books, that a grat 
era in their history was nigh at hand.^ This feeling and 
influence soon communicated itself to the Jewish families 
in Galilee; it exasperated their hatred to the Roman 
power, and to every tendency in their own government 
that inclined to it ; and it occasioned feelings which were 
only kept in subjection by armed force. This was used with 
unsparing severity by Herod, in his anxiety to approve 
his fidelity to the Roman power, or in his dread of the 
extreme measures which he knew were meditated by the 
insurgents. 

The largeness of their purposes, and the strength of the 
passions by which they were animated, were unknown to 
the emperor, or to his representative at Csesarea, who 
exercised from that city a more indulgent sway over the 
people in Judea. For Caesarea was now virtually and 
formally the capital of the Jewish kingdom. The style of 
the city and its resources, its baths and theatres, the con- 
stant arrivals in its harbour of shipping from Egypt and 
Rome, and the large preponderance in the city of the 
Greek over the Jewish population, made it unspeakably 



* Dan. ix. 25. Comp. Joteph. B, y. tl 5 ; Soeton. Viia Fimtt. I 4; 
Tadt ififfor. T. 13 i Yngil £<%. IT. 
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more agreeable as a residence for the Roman governor, 
during the period of his colonial administration, than 
Jerusalem, with its bare and rocky neighbourhood, and its 
crowded, turbulent populace could have been. Caesarea 
was, accordingly, the seat of the Jewish government The 
deputy of the procurator, who was himself only the sub- 
ordinate of the president of Syria, occupied the re^al 
palace upon Zion ; and the procurator himself only went up 
there on great occasions, when, in the possibility of tumult, 
on the chief festivals, and especially at the celebration of 
tlie passover, his overawing presence was required.^ 

The Jewish party in the city was therefore only seldom 
under severe control, and this arrangement well suited the 
strong and kindling spirit that was growing and strengthen- 
ing in stormy vehemence year by year, amidst the populace. 
This spirit was not repressed by the inferior Roman deputy, 
as it would have been if they had had a king of their own» 
such as Archelaus had been, or such as Antipas then was 
in Galilee. The captain of the temple, as he looked down 
from his tower in An tenia upon the groups in the open 
court below him, or on the gatherings in the suburbs, 
gazed contemptuously on their excited strifes, and often^ 
in imitation of the venality and corrupt avarice of his 
principal at Csesarea, used, for a bribe, his power in the 
service of the wealthier participators in the party contests. 



^ The city contained an agora, a pnetorian palace, a theatre, an amphi- 
theatre, and, in fact, '* it was provided with ereiything that coold contribute 
to magnificence, amusement, and health." ... Its great harbour was equal 
in size to the Pirasus, and was called the Augustan harbour, as the city 
itself was called Augustan CsBsarea. Every object bore a Soman impress, 
so that few colonial positions could have been more agreeable than thia to a 
Roman soldier or official, in what he would regard as his temponuy exile 
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He had example enough to sanction and encourage hhn in 
such proceedings ; for at this time, large sums of money were 
habitually paid to the procurator, who had the appoint- 
ment to the high priesthood in his hands, by those who, for 
party ends, or from individual ambition, desired to occupy 
that station. No less than five persons held it during the 
first twenty years after the institution of the procurator- 
ship, and all of them had paid over sums of monej 
to the patron of the office. One afler the other, from 
Ananus, or Annas, to Caiaphas, his son-in-law, he had 
been appointed who could remit to Caesarea a sum laije 
enough to satisfy the avarice of the Roman ofiicial who 
was there in chief authority. Such corrupt practices 
were rather encouraged than discountenanced bv his in- 
structions, which, besides putting this nomination into his 
hands, chiefly urged on him the maintenance of political 
order and tranquillity, and the exact collection, and punc- 
tual remittance of all the tribute, for which the province 
had been assessed, under the enrolment and consequent 
taxation, already mentioned.^^ 

That one of the procurators who is most interesting to us, 
is also that one about whom, and of whose cliaracter and 
proceedings, we have fullest information. Four had already 
preceded Pontius Pilate in office, and the chief offences 
they were charged with appear to have been rapacity and 



^* Cicero's letters, describing his administration of his province, impiv 
distinctly enough the practices of the Roman governors in the matters of 
extortion and bribeiy. These officials were such as he describes Appns, 
his predecessor in Cilida, to have been {Ep. ad Alt yLl; ad Fam. xv. 4)i 
Comp. Acts xxiv. 26 and Joseph. B. J, ii. 14. See also the severe remarks 
on the oppres si v'e extortions of the provincial governors which Tadtof 
iAmnoL iU. 64) pots into the moath of Tiberius. 
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extortion. Their one rule of action was apparently that, 
when satisfied with money, they would not vexatiously in- 
terfere with any movements in the city that were not of 
such a nature as to be injuriously reported to their prin- 
cipal at Antioch. Bribes and connivance describe their 
conduct; and their scomfnl contempt of what they deemed 
a fanatical race, as well as their avarice, kept them on 
terms of amity with the ruler in the north, as well as with 
the thriving Samaritans in the middle of the country, who 
maintained, through the wealth derived from their com- 
merce and their rich estates, a position of considerable im- 
portance amongst the communities around them.** Neither 
they, nor their neighbours on the south, were likely to be 
disturbed by the men— careless of the fanaticism, or of the 
convictions of those whom they were placed over, so that 
tlieir own habits of self-indulgence were not interfered with 
— who were Pilate's predecessors at Caesarea. But, whether 
from levity, or from idolatrous fanaticism does not appear, he 
was induced to depart from the now long-established usage 
of easy toleration, and to place himself in opposition to con- 
victions, with which he would certainly not have meddled 
if he had better acquainted himself with the temper of the 
people. In conformity with their lucrative policy of con- 
ciliation, the former procurators, when they despatched 
the Roman cohorts from Caesarea, had always given orders 
that their sculptured standards, the eagle, the effigy of the 



^ Most of the richest estates, ''the fiitness " of the countiy (p. 95), were 
in their possession. Their compatriots in Alexandria were amongst the 
wealthiest men in the dty; and, eren earlier than the Jews who were there, 
thej carried on an extensive commerce in the Mediterranean. Comp. Tac 
Ann, xii. 54. 

1 n 
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emperor, the symbol of victorv- — should remain behind, and 
that no military signs, except their worked and painted 
banners, should be carried among the people, who then 
demanded a strictly literal obedience to the injunction 
which forbids a graven image to be made of any creature 
under heaven. Pilate disregarded this scruple ; the stan- 
dards were conveyed by stealth into the city ; and then, 
to the horror of ** the chief priests, and Scribes, and 
Pharisees, and elders of the people," they were raised aloft, 
on the palace upon Mount Zion, and on the walls of the 
barracks on the north-west of the temple. There ther 
were seen, overshadowing the holy place. One approaching 
the city from the north would behold them conjoined and 
blended in his view, with the pinnacle of the sanctuair 
itsel£ The urgent vehemence of the deputation which, in 
consequence, instantly set off for Caesarea, the threats of 
an appeal to Tiberius himself, compelled Pilate to recall 
his orders: the offensive symbols were lowered and re- 
moved. But, in malicious revenge for this defeat, he is 
said to have plundered the temple treasury itself^ and to 
have diverted fonds that were bringing the great building 
slowly to completion, in order to carrj' forward a useless 
and expensive enterprise.^ This occasioned complaints. 



^ This was his construction of an aqueduct for the purpose of briiigii>S^ 
water into Jerusalem from a source twenty-fire miles distant (^Antiq. xTiiLS> 
Elsewhere (B. J. iL 9) Joscphus doubles this distance ; i)crfaap8, ho««Ttr. 
referring in the former case to the distance of the source, in the other to tbe 
tneandfldngf , of the stream. This aqueduct is generallj identified wA 
that of whidi the remains are now seen along the road froon Wa^y Uitt* 
to Bethkbem (Bitter's ErdJL xwL p. 376). But Dr. Bardaj (C% y ^ 
OrmUKmg, p. 816) giree coiichuiye reasons against this idenliflcatiaB, t^ 
•ays that no Testige of Pilate's aqoednct now exists. 
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which he punished bj the cruel murder of the remon- 
strants. He had thus, in the outset of this administration^ 
deserted the accommodating policj of his predecessors^ 
and vexatiously opposed the Jewish usages and feelings ; 
while^ at the same time^ he was not more moderate and 
scrupulous than they had been in his exactions. Even 
Herod Antipas^ with all his Roman tastes and dislike for 
Judaism^ in any but its laxest forms^ was indignant at 
these outrages* Enmity between him and Pilate was the 
result ; and now^ whenever the requirements of his office 
brought the procurator up into the city, or into any 
official intercourse with its inhabitants, he was received 
with distrust and jealousy, and with murmured threats. 
They knew that, by reporting his misdeeds to the em- 
peror, they had the power of removing him from his office, 
whenever they thought proper to exert it ; and yet, while 
conscious of his contempt for them, they were willing to 
tolerate him, rather than run the risk of receiving one even 
more unscrupulous as his successor. 

Herod of Galilee, though still retaining his profession of 
Judaism, only went up to Jerusalem occasionally, on the 
great feasts. The tone of the city, the coolness manifested 
towards him by the zealous Hebrews, who were there on 
the festival occasions, his enmity with Pilate, — all made 
Jerusalem distasteful to him. Hence the permanent 
residents in the city — those who were there from zealous 
attachment to the ancestral &ith, and those, too, who reaped 
large profits from its religious associations and celebrity, 
were left, during the procnratorship of Pilate, even more free 
than they had before been, to indulge their party feelings, 
or their zeal — their factiousness, or their fanaticism* But 

19—^ 
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few of the thonghtfal and devout, and of the inteUigently 
earnest Hebrews, were to be found among them. For them 
one would have looked, at that time, rather to the ascetic 
communities in the valleys of the Eedron, and in the 
sterile and scorched rocks of the wilderness bordering on 
the Dead Sea ; ** and they might, too, have been found 
amidst the frugal rustic families, the vine-dressers, and 
the herdsmen, that were living in the numerous villages 
in " the hill country of Judea." Any rumour, such as that 
which reached them at this time, of " a prophet in the 
wilderness," would collect them in large numbers upon 
the spot where Uieir forefathers had crossed over the river 
to take possession of the west of their promised territorr. 
On the other side of Jordan, in the Perean provinces, and 
especially amongst the rich towns that were built on the 
edge of the forests, and on the fertile hill-slopes, of Gilead, 
there was a population like that of Galilee^ with a large 
predominance of the Gentile element Here, in this part 
of the country, there was, however, comparative tran- 
quillity. The Bedouins hovering on its eastern bonier, 
and the powerful Arabian kingdom of Petra on the south, 
gave its inhabitants occupation enough in defending their 
country, so that no leisure remained for intestine quarrels, 
or for national outbreaks and rebellion. Besides, there was 
tlie strong and gloomy fortress*prison of Machaerus, built on 
the frowning heights which overhang the Dead Sea, there 
to overwhelm them. Meanwhile, Galilee continued to be 
what we have seen it, restless and inflammable. Its Jewish 
and Grecian population, blended, but not associated and 

^ Jowphus estimates the number of the Essenes at this time at 4,000. 
Bee noie^ p. 847. 
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accordant, silenced but not tranquillized by the presence 
of the armed force, was suffering from the depredations of 
bandits and fanatics, and oppressed by the heavy exactions 
of its ruler; ready, therefore, and eager for any messenger, 
for any enterprise, that gave them promise of success- 
ful revolt, and of hopeful, however perilous, insurrec- 
tion. ^ 

We must add to our view of the districts of this small 
Syrian province, the aspect cast over them by the home 
politics of Rome, then governed by the profligate Tiberius 
and his plotting ministers and discontented generals, and 
we may then see Palestine as it was during those three 
years which have fastened on it the regards of all nations, 
to the end of time, and made it the most conspicuous and 
central region in the world. The men, the races, the 
interests, we now discern there, moved on through those 
years, continuous with the years preceding and following 
them, wholly unconscious of their significance. Looking 
again, in a recapitulatory survey, over the country — we 
pass onwards from the gay Syrian Greeks of C«sarea 
Philippi, proud of the noble and the romantic shrines 
which distinguished their new city, and, making our way 
among the shepherds of the wide Gaulanite plain, and the 
herdsmen, with the fat bulls of Bashan, around the Merom 
Lake, we come down to the Sea of Tiberias. There we find 
the centurion, with his rude profligate soldiers, quartered 
in the villages ; degraded women are amongst them ; there 
are rabbis of the synagogue, and the fishermen, and the 

^ This popular feeling was reflected in the gross and worldly notions 
entertained by onr Lord's disciples respecting his kingdom, and finom which 
thej were not fieed until after the day of Pentecost.— Matt. xx. 20; Acts i. 6. 
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publican^ conscious of the scorn poared on him^ and the 
brigands from the neighbonring hills — all those familiar 
groups^ among whom, in that sultry valley. One, tmknown 
by them, then lived and toiled, would meet us in our 
journey. Had we, still going southward, ascended one 
of the eminences in that region, the fortified height of 
Tabor, or one of the hills above Nazaretli, we should have 
seen, in the numerous towns and villages outstretched in 
view, the homes of just such a population as those we had 
left in Capernaum and Tiberias. Gamala and Gradan 
across the river, with their colonnades, their baths, their 
theatres and temples, would be included in the prospect* 
The sea and the crowded shipping in the harbour of 
Ptolemais would have reminded us of the busy ports of 
Tyre and Sidon just above, and the outspread sails whiten- 
ing the horizon would indicate some new arrival of mer- 
chandise or troops, or perhaps of pilgrims, to the magnificent 
city of Csesarea, in the south. Descending and going on 
still southward, we should have overtaken many-tongued 
and many-costumed groups, some of them in devout and 



^ There was a fortified town on Mount Tabor at this time, though its 
walls had fallen into decay. — ^Relandi Falastina, 599. The wall wag nUond 
by Joscphos, (not built, as he says,) in the Jewish war. — B, J. iv. 1. For an 
excellent description of the view from the summit, sec Dr. Stewart's TtMt 
and Khan, p. 436. About the fourth centuiy, the mountain was fixed od 
as the scene of our Lord^s transfiguration, which it could not have been, 
since that event plainly occurred in the nciiihbourhood of Banias (Oesaret 
Philippi), and in a place which was iminhabitcd and solitan-. There ctt 
bo little question that the scene of the event was one of the spurs of HermoOf 
just above Cssorca Philippi. " High up on the southern slopes (of the 
great mountain) there must be many a point where the disciples ccMikl be 
taken apart by themselyesl Even the transient comparison with the snow, 
where alone it oonld he (always) seen in Fidestine, shonld not» periiaiM^ be 
mholQj overlooked."— Stanley's Sinai and PtiUttine, 392. 
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contemplative pilgrimage to the great scenes of tlieir 
ancestral history^ of the exploits of their prophets and 
warrior kings, to Carmel and Tabor^ and Jezreel^ to Me* 
giddo and to Gilboa and Modin. Hurrying past Sebaste, 
with its memories of the Samaria it had succeeded, and 
Shechem, and only pausing at Bethel for a while — Jeru- 
salem, with its populous and spacious suburbs, would at 
length come in sighi We pass through the crowded out^ 
skirts of the city, and enter it by the Ephraim gate, surprised 
to hear the artisans still at work in the temple courts. There 
are the groups that are so familiar of stately Pharisees and 
wily Scribes, and Sadducees urbane and complaisant In 
Antonia, we might have seen the soldier sorrowfully com- 
paring the bleak or scorched bareness of the land, with his 
luxuriant valley under the genial skies of Italy, or perhaps 
with his fatherland in the deep shades of German forests^ 
or under the glaciers of liis pine-clad Alps. Leaving the 
temple and the city, and going through the lonely haimts 
of the Essenes, near the shores of the mist-covered sepul- 
chral sea, then past the towers and vine-presses of Bethle- 
hem, and under the shadow of Herod's sepulchre, we should 
at length reach Hebron and the Idumean towns, where 
Esau's sons, blended with the posterity of Jacob, were 
established on the old pastures of the wilderness. 

Through all these scenes and men, we should have seen 
where He was, where He suffered and taught during those 
three years. And in tlie great event that ended them, one 
thus going to and fro — unconscious, as the men around 
him, of what was transpiring in those solemn hours — 
would have marked only another of the now common 
outbreaks of turbulent feeling, one of the '^feast-days' 
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U|)roar " niuong tl»c jioojile. The I 
the city ; tlu> swrt't conference of JimIk with m» pci 
tlio uoiity tiinuiltuuiis inol) nistiing doim t^ sLm 
Afiiriab with thvit swords and staves ; the cotnpKRv In 
itig with tlioir prisoner through the moon-Ughmd 
alw-ots, Buvling tI»o jMiMover groups who, even a 
Uto hour, wow tthroad j again, the hasty exsmioatMi 
Iho liouso of Uio liigh-priost, and in the coandl'dtai 
of tlic li'mplo ; tlion tho hurrying to and fro in the ( 
inorninj; of tho day following, from Pilate to Haod,! 
IU'n>d biiok Ufjuin to Pilate; all these incidmts, and 

noiny, tunuiltuoua, frantic outcries of the mob all wei 

till' order and jmttom of events continually happenini 
yonrs |inst in that excited city. The great event h 
Tlic Death, was in tlic likeness of those that were b 
continually inflicted I Were there not " two others" i 
crucified witli Ilini ? Most probably that centurion ** 
they who were witli him," had attended more than 
execution on that some place, Golgotha. There had I 
others not long before, and others followed it soon ol 
wards. Pilate recked nothing of the great occnrrei 
and Herod was unconscious of its significance. Thev 
not connect His death with what they would call 
natural portents that had accompanied it, but the fl 
being ended, they went away from the. city, each thini 
more of their mutual reconciliation than of the sli 
tumult tliat had been so followed, they would say, br 
execution of the ringleader.*^ 

" Cnidftxion was the ordinai; pmushmcnt inflicted bj the Boaun 
nmni of Mdilion, and it wtw on Ihit charge oar Lord wu condemned br Pi 
tiach execution* mra continwllj- taking pbKe in Pale^tiiie; and, thirty ; 
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They, and the Jews in office, who had been actively 
engaged in that great deed, and through whom Judea did 
indeed come forward, as the more faithful of them antici- 
pated — thought more of the change in the politics <of the 
land which occurred, in that same year, through the death 
of Philip in the north, whose dominions were consequently 
added to the Roman territory in Syria, that stretched 
down to them from Antioch. In this event, any special 
interest connected with the occurrences of that Passover, 
was soon absorbed ; and it was shortly followed by another 
change in their fortunes of still greater moment This was 
the removal of Pontius Pilate from office, in consequence 
of his cruelty on the occasion of the rising among the 
Samaritans. The change brought the great functionary, 
the Emperor's Syrian legate himself into Jerusalem ; and 
while he was there, changing the succession of the high 
priesthood, the news of the death of Tiberius came. 

In this event we reach the close of that period of the 
history we have been reviewing. Another series of 
changes, laden with momentous import, swept over the 
surface of Palestine. And, in the midst of them, we may 
now observe and trace the expansion of the Hebrew 
Church into the Kingdom of the Son of Man. 

before this time, 2,000 Jews — so Joeephos says, but probably with his osoal 
exaggeration of numbers — were cmcified at one time. — Antiq, xvii. 10. 
Comp. also B. J. ii. 12, 14; Vita, v. 75; Ant. xx. 6. On the place of the 
crucifixion, see Barrlay's City of the Great King, pp. 7S-80. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JERUSALEM IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 

This desiguation^ " Kingdom of the Son of Man,'' de- 
scribes the character in which the Hebrew Church was 
henceforth to stand before the world. It had hitherto 
maintained its witness of the heavenly order of existence, 
and of the truth of God, amongst the descendants of 
Abraham, and by means of them. But now, the purpose 
of their election having been accomplished, others were 
called to maintain their testimony. It was now to be 
committed, in gradual progress unto all the families of 
men, until the revelation of Divine truth was again uni- 
versal, as it had been in that primeval settlement in which 
their separate races had originated. 

We have here reached the beginning of this enlai^ 
ment, and that which has hitherto been the home of the 
Hebrew Church, becomes the centre of its expansioD.^ 

* We are fiuniliar in the New Testament with the western expansioD of 
the Church, bat its progress in the south and east was not less remaikabk. 
The " Parthians and Medes, and Elamites, the dwellers in Mesopotamia . . • 
and in Egypt " (Acts ii. 9) who heard Peter's sermon, would cany a npcti 
of it to their respective homes, afid prepare the waj for the labours of ThoaiiS> 
of Matthew, and of Mark, in those regions. See Fabridus, Lux JSvan^h 
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Now^ in its outward progress^ it leaves Palestine, carrying 
with it, as it widens and spreads throughout the world, 
manifold influences from the condition of this country, 
and from the momentous events which there transpired 
in the next period of its history. Our survey of these 
movements, and of that condition, illustrated from the 
sources already used, must, therefore, be still continued 
all through this stage, in fulfilment of our purpose. In 
the beginning of that outward progress of the Church, the 
work of its agents, and the success with which their work 
was carried forward, along with the influences which 
wrought on them, were all affected, modified, and in some 
instances controlled, by the events of which this ancient 
Church Land of the Hebrews was the scene, and our 
realization of those events, in forms as accurate and vivid 
as possible, is, therefore, essential to our comprehension of 
the earliest period of the history of the Kingdom of the 
Son of Man.* 

pp. 94-115. Palestine was literally the centre of that Church expansion^ 
which was now going forward ; and never was the significance of its local 
relations, as the place of all others best fitted to be the source of an nni- 
versal light, more significant than at this time. 

^ How considerable the influence of events in Palestine was in its effects 
uyxm the Church's progress, will appear when we remember that the first 
missionaries went, as Jews, into Jewish conmiunities. They, and all to 
whom their message was, in the first instance, delivered, looked to the Holy 
Land as their home. And where this local tie did not exist, as in the case 
of the Gentile converts, it was formed by the profession of the Christiaii 
fiuth. All the events consequently that transpired in the native home of tho 
Church must have powerfiiUy affected all the affiliated diurches wherever 
they were now established. And for tracing the course of those events, oar 
sources oi information, though fhigmentaiy, are sufficient. Our distinct 
knowledge of the condition of the country at the beginning of this period ; 
the significant notices in the Acts and the Epistles ; the detailed nar- 
rative of Jossphus; and the numerous incidental aUusioos in the co»- 
temponuy histomns (e,g. Tadtus, Suetamins), and in Dion Casdus, throw 
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The main coarse of the events which interest us in this 
view, directs our attention to the south of Palestine, and 
there mainly to the Holy City and its neighbourhood. 
Those excited feelings which would have made an instm- 
ment of Him whom " they sought to take by force, that 
they might make Him a king," continued over the whole 
land, to the end of Pilate's government, and were 
heightened into exasperation by tiie thought that the en 
of deliverance marked out by the prophetic books was 
passing away.' At length, however, the spirit of the 
Jews was quieted in Galilee, by the accession of Agrippa; 
first, to the dominions of Philip; and then, in further 
token of imperial favour, to those of Antipas. In the 
profligate levity of his earlier course he had learned the 
art of conciliating all parties. His adroit pliancy to all 
gusts of feeling, bending beneath that he might not be 
overthrown by them, and not any earnest, sincere convic- 
tion of his own, caused him to profess such a zeal for 
Judaism as tranquillized, if it did not beguile, the more 
zealous spirits of Northern Palestine.^ There was cod- 



such light on the condition of Palestine from this period to the taking of 
Jerusalem (thirty years), that we see the course of its histoiyy on finom jw 
to year, as distinctly as in the case of any single generation in the past thst 
can be named. 

' Note, p. 286. And now, as time was passing away, there was less pro- 
spect than ever, on any secolar ground of computation, that their expectatiotf 
would be fulfilled in die sense in which they entertained thenu The Boma 
power was extending itself, and becoming more firmly established than enr* 
Still they could not relinquish their great hope ; and, in the abeenoe of sbt 
natural support, they began to fortify it by such yague fimatical oofyectiRi 
as naturally heightened their excitement 

* An excellent outline of Agrippa's early history, as it is rekfted bj 
JoiephnSy is giren by Mibnan {Hitiory qf Jews, iL 163-168). "Wvir bkgit- 
phief of mora romantic intenet haye erer been written ; and, all thn^fkf '^ 
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sequently a cessation of the popular excitements that had 
been so common in Gralilee; and Samaria also was now 
at peace. But, in Jerusalem and its southern neighbour- 
hood, there was increased excitement and commotion. 
Caligula had begun his persecution of the Jews in Egypt; 
and, when the procurator now came up from Csesarea, 
scowls and angry discontent continually met him as the 
representative of the power that was inflicting the wrongs 
which the pilgrims who had arrived from Egypt described 
tliemselves as suflFering.* But worse was still to come ; 
and then, indeed, "Jerusalem was in an uproar," when 
the announcement reached them that the temple, whose 
ancient holiness and whose rising and now nearly com- 
pleted splendour were their chief boast, was to be dese- 
crated by an image of the emperor. Again the palace of 
the high priest, and the council chamber in the temple 
were the scenes of anxious consultations ; angry crowds 
again surged and roared before the pavement and the 
judgment seat. If that indignity were permitted, every- 
thing for which they had lived was gone I 



betrays a character in the highest degree artfal and anscmpolons. Jost 
( Gesch. des Judenthums, b. iii. c xiv.) relates some carious Jewish traditions 
respecting Agrippa which remarkably illostrate this view of his character. 

^ This persecution was begun, in consequence of the Jews' resistance to 
that requisition of worship which was xnado universally throughout tho 
empire. Only the Jews were likely to resist it; and it is plain, from 
the course events afterwards took, that the emperor had not reckoned on 
the seriousness of the opposition it met with on their parts. In fact, 
ho was on tho point of relinquishing it, in their case, when he was killed. 
— ^Philo, Leg. ad Caium ; and Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 8. Jerusalem, on the 
occasions of the meeting at their annual festivals of the more zealous Jews 
from all their communities throughout tho world, would naturally be the 
focus of this excitement 
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The rumour was true^ for the new emperor^ insane with 
the giddy height of his unexpected elevation, could not 
brook that this small province, one of the narrowest and 
poorest that owned his sway, should make their boast of 
such high claims and prerogatives, as in the course of the 
recent outbreaks in Egypt, he had heard that they put 
forward. He would enforce their absolute submission; 
and their distinctive law and protest against image-wor- 
ship ftunished the means of doing this, and the test of his 
success. The feelings which were kindled by this mad 
outrage united all the zealous Jews through Palestine, 
^'in Judea, Samaria, and Galilee," and carried their re- 
gards outwards from all their own controversies and con- 
tentions. Those among them who held, in the Christian 
faith, the true interpretation of their hopes, and whose 
numbers after tlie late dispersion would be at this time 
comparatively few, were unmolested.^ They now gathered 
strength for their future efforts. There was no reason to 
disturb them, for they either looked with indifference 
upon this new struggle, or — wliich may have been the 
case with tlie majority — they may have taken an active 
part in it, feeling equally aggrieved by the injury which 
the emperor wished to inflict upon their nation. The 



• Lardner (Works, vol. i. pp. 101, 102) was the first to suggest that the 
"rest" spoken of (Acts ix. 31) was the result of the absorbed interest of the 
Jews in resisting this aggression of the emperor, leaving them no leisure for 
the persecution of the infant sect that had risen up amongst them. Bat, 
perhaps, more than this maj be affirmed. Would not the Christians them- 
selves take part in that resistance? Thej still attended the temple serrices 
in token of their national standing, and still celebrated the sacrifices si 
sacramental memorials of the Messiah's death (Johnstone's larael ajkr 
the FUsh, chs. ii. and viii.), and very naturally thej might now mrics 
common cause with theur coimtr}rmcn against this idolatrous aggieesioiL 



••Tt;? 
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uproar^ in consequence^ became so serions that the men in 
power were appalled when they saw what passions the 
insanity of their ruler had inflamed. They postponed 
their obedience to Caligula's decree; and then the ser- 
viceable intercession of Agrippa, who was himself at this 
period in Rome^ caused it to be revoked. So this storm, 
also, wliich had so heaved afresh that scene of many agita- 
tions, was lulled and stilled, and now for some years. For 
the messengers who brought the intelligence of Agrippa's 
success in procuring the revocation of Caligula's decree, 
were soon succeeded by those who came to tell that the 
tyrant himself had been assassinated, and iliat his suc- 
cessor, in gratitude for the services which Agrippa — ^who 
was adroit, and scheming, and successful everywhere — 
had rendered him, had appointed the popular monarch of 
Galilee to the royalty of Judea. So that the sceptre of 
the first Herod was in his hands, and all the provinces 
of Western Palestine were again under the dominion 
of a native king.^ 

It was quite natural that, in his new station, he should 
not abandon the policy that had been so successful in 
lifting him from the position of a strolling prodigal to an 
equality with his great ancestors. And, accordingly, 
Golgotha now witnessed the execution of victims to popular 

^ We say of Western Palestine, since there is good reason to believe 
that Aretas, ^Qg of Arabia, whoso capital was Petra, was, at this time, 
bj donation of the emperor, in possession of Damascus. — See anthorities 
quoted by Conyb. and Hows. Life and Epistles of SL Paul, ch. iii. If this 
were the case, he must also have been the chief ruler of the country lying 
between these two cities — i.e. of Eastern Palestine or Perea ; and with this 
agree other intimations of the history. — See notes, pp. 321, 337. This large 
and important deduction from the territories of his grand&ther mnst be 
made in reckaiUDg the dominioDB of Agrippft. 
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cries of bigotry^ and the prisons were filled with them.* 
The outcries of this fanaticism were now louder in conse- 
quence of their reviving hopes; for, just at this time, they 
were in unexpected favour in the imperial city. "The 
mysteriousness of their belief^ or rather, perhaps, the 
earnestness of its devotees, now exercised an extraordinary 
influence on the Roman mind. . . . The name of its first 
expounder was held in honour, its sacred books were not 
unknown, the glowing imagery of their sacred poetry 
was studied and reproduced. Its sacred buildings were 
crowded, its holy days observed, its antique traditions 
were respected."^ These things were soon known in 
Jerusalem from the pilgrims who came up to the Holy 
City. And we can easily imagine what great expectations 
would be excited by the intelligence! Now, too, the 
completion of tlie Temple was far advanced. Fresh 
materials of decoration, brought up from the quajrs at 
CaBsarea, and from the Phoenician marts, were lavished 
on it. And another wall was built to enclose the out- 
lying population in the northern suburbs of the city." 

• James and Peter were not the only victims of this persecution. The 
nvtc ra»v dtrb rijc iKi^aiac, of whom St Luke speaks as having bceo 
harrasscd by him, would include numbers from the Christian societies in 
the cities of Jndea, Samaria, and Galilee (Acts ix. 31), where this unscn- 
pulous monarch was paramount. He would not hesitate to apprehend them 
whenever his doing so would " please the Jews." 

' Merivale's History of Rome, vol. vL 258, 259. Comp. alao Stanley's 
Apostolical Age, pp. 202-3. 

^^ This wall was begun under the Emperor Claudius, and therefore near 
the close of Agrippa's life. — Joseph. B, J, v. 4. For the best account of 
its range and direction, see Barclay's City of the Great King, pp. 134-5, 
with the accompanying plan of Ancient Jerusalem. The fact that it was 
built by Agrippa, or at least begun by him, only twelve years after tbe 
Crucifixion, appears to be a decisive proof that the Church of the Holy 
Sepnkhre does not stand on the site of that event, smce Joeeplnis (Lc.) 
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In fact, the three years of Agrippa's occupancy of Herod's 
throne were years of more freedom, and of more indalgence, 
to Jewish zeal and prejudices than that generation, or in- 
deed its predecessor, had ever known. The occupants of 
the northern district were more closely associated with 
their compatriots in Judea, and their ancient commercial 
relations with the great mercantile cities on the coast were 
renewed. Agrippa's popularity amongst the Jews of his 
own and of the foreign communities, was continually on 
the increase ; and all murmurings against him, on the 
part of Greek, or Roman, or of heathenizing Jews, were 
quelled and absorbed in the outcries of impious, even 
blasphemous, adulation.^^ 

We may estimate his favour towards his countrymen^ 
and his consequent severity towards Christ's followers, by 
the indecent joy with which the tidings of his grievous 
and humiliating death were received by the cohorts of 
Csesarea. The colonnades, the theatres, which not long 
since echoed with the godless flattery addressed to him, 
now resounded with shouts of exultation over his corpse 

expressly says that this wall was bailt to protect the population outside the 
second wall. Whatever, then, may have been the direction of this (the 
second) wall, the site of the ** Church of the Sepulchre," at all events, must 
have been covered with houses at this time. Let me here refer again to 
what I cannot but regard as the true location of the great event which is 
mentioned in note p. 296. 

" As, for instance, on the ''set day" (rcuerf ifdp^, Acts; itvrkpg, r&v 
OtMpi&y rifiip^, Joseph.), when arrayed in " royal apparel " (^laBipra 
paaiXuaiv, Acts; 1^ apy{>pov irtiroififtivfiv iraaavy Joseph.), he sat upon his 
throne, and made his oration unto them. The splendour of Caesarea, which 
was still the capital of the province (p. 271, and note, p. 287), and the 
extent of the Greek and Roman population, over whom he was supreme, 
will account for, and partly excuse, tiie exultation felt by the Jews at this 
time, as they dwelt on the greatness of Agrippa, and approached him with 
their flatteriet. 
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and sepulchra Those sounds heralded a reversal of the 
late procedures which had made Judea so glad and proud. 
The procurators who now, in consequence of the youth of 
Agrippa's son, resumed their former place and rule, came 
there with stronger motives for tyranny and extortioa 
That temporary favour which had been shown towards 
Judaism in Rome, had been succeeded by abhorrence: 
and the city was now instructing them in lessons of more 
profligate expenditure, which led them, in prospect of their 
return there, to employ every pretext and opportunity to 
enrich themselves.^^ The old series of tumults followed 
''False Messiahs arose and deceived many," and their 
excesses gave an excuse and vindication for severities 
which increase<l the exasperation of the people. In some 
of them the pure national feeling had recently been afireah 
awakened by Agrippa's protection and munificence. The 
increased intercourse between north and south — ^the aug- 
menting company of devout pilgrims, who now availed 
themselves of the enlarged and busy commerce of the 
Mediterranean to visit the sacred places of Jewish history 
— had raised to a higher pitch of intensity their zeal and 
affection for their ancient land, and these feelings were 
now outraged, with indecent scorn, by the cohorts of their 
oppressors. Now, too, besides the fanatics of the countrji 
the bandits^' of the north again assembled in their old 



" See note, p. 288. The restraint which was, at feast profeasedljr, plactd 
hjT Tiberias on the home expenditure, and on the avarice of offidab* 
must haye been entirely remoyed by the shameless extravagance aad 
avarice of Oalignla (see Suet, Calig,)\ nor was the feeble CUradios likelf 
to mitigate the evU. It was not reduced until the time of VespasiBa.— 
Tae» Afm» iii. 66. 

" See Joiephns' Zi^e^cxxvi. That ''the fieebooten ** (mmtioiied bj Ua 
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lurking places. In all parts of the land^ marauding parties 
assailed villages or caravans^ wherever plunder was in 
reach. And^ worse than all, disguised assassins, mingling 
with crowds in the theatres and temples, relieved, by the 
strange and secret murder of their adversaries, those 
malignant emotions which again heaved and raged in 
volcanic fires among the people. ^^ 

Fabius and Alexander, severe as their administration 
was felt to be aiW the indulgence of Agrippa, were suc- 
ceeded by one who changed into scorpions the rods with 
which they had scourged their victims. This was Cuma- 
nus, who, himself looking with scorn upon Jewish con- 
victions, and with hatred upon their bigoted intolerance, 
encouraged the indecent outrages with which the legion- 
aries, fresh from the gay enjoyments of Rome, and from 
their comparatively pleasant quarters at Caesarea, indem- 
nified themselves for their exile of mortification in a 
gloomy city, amongst a narrow-minded people.^ Those 

in this place) ** should hare dared to enter a town in broad day, driving their 
spoil before them, and a town which was then the head-qnarters of the 
Jewish general and governor of the province, indicates plainly enough what 

the state of the country was at this time " — TraiU's JosephuBf 

Tol. ii. p. cxli. The transaction oocnired on the Esdiaelon plain, and the 
robbers lived in a village beneath Tabor on the west. This fiKt most be 
noted in connection with the commerce that was then carried forward in the 
direction named in note, p. 313. 

** Joseph. Antiq. xx. 8. It was by the agency of these assaiwins that 
Felix procured the murder of Jonathan, the high priest. — Comp. Acts 
zxiii. 15. ''On account of this" (enormity of private assassination), says 
the historian, " I think that Ood, hating the impiety of these men, rejected 
the dty, and, no longer deeming the temple a pure abode, brought the 
Bomans on us, and cast purifying fire on the city, and slavery on us, with 
cor wives and children, with this intention— that we, being instructed by 
our calamities, mi^t return to a sound mind." 

** So they must have looked on the station in Jerusalem, ignorsnt, or 
careless, of its historical interest What was there, in or around the 

^-20— a 
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outrages took effect upon Christ's followers, as well as 
upon the Jews, among whom, indeed, thej would be 
undistinguished, and compelled many of them to leave the 
city and the southern provinces. Those, the Judaizers of 
the Church, who remained, and who, under the influences 
of birth, sympathized with their countrymen, joined in 
that revolt when the high-spirited people rose, and 
punished their oppressors with terrible revenge. This 
gave the procurator occasion for perpetrating cruelties 
which were soon punished by his removal. Cumanns 
went, and then the Caesarean palace received that occa- 
pant on whom the Roman historian indelibly stamped his 
brand, when he described Felix as a man exercising royal 
power with the spirit of a slave. For six years this 
sensual, cruel, and, need it be said, extortionate man, was 
he to whom, as agent of the imperial will, the high-spirited 
people had to look as arbitrator in their quarrels, and 
as the holder of almost uncontrolled power over their for- 
tunes, and privileges, and their lives. ^^ 

moantain city, to attract them? Its severe vicissitudes of climate-, its but 
and dreaiy neighbourhood, and, still more, the morose, intolerant character 
of its inhabitants, made it, to the Romans, worse than the dreariest of the 
colonial settlements is now to our official representatives, civil or militait, 
who are stationed in them. For a collection of notices of Jerusalem, br 
heathen anthors, showing the light in which thej regarded it, see TrulTi 
Joaephiu, vol. ii. cxxvi., vii. 

" After the removal of Cumanus, who held office in Galilee when Felix 
was appointed over the southern provinces ( Tacit Ann. xii. 54, where, br 
" Samaria," he must mean the whole of Southern Palestine), this latter hsi 
Bwaj over the whole country. It was over the entire kingdom of A^pf* 
that he exercised the ** jas rcgium," with the " servile ingcnium " of whk^ 
the Roman historian speaks. The notices of his endea^'ours to extort briba 
from St Paul, and the topics on which the Apostk addressed him, agine 
perfectly with the branding mark which Tadtuf has fixed on him. No fitxr 
themes than ** tigfaleoiuiiess, temperance, and jndgmnit to oome," cooM htn 
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How they regarded him, and what lordly contempt was 
hidden beneath the obsequious submission with which they 
held their needful communications with their slave-souled 
ruler, we can imagine. The men who were ready then, 
and who, in less than twenty years afterwards, did actually 
sacrifice themselves, with all that was glorious and dear 
to them, for what they deemed right and true, never came 
before that man of sense and of the world, with any feel- 
ings except those of majestic scorn, by whatever formal 
courtesies those feelings might be veiled. There were, 
indeed, some among his countrymen better qualified for 
reflection — his assessors on the judgment-seat, or some 
other of the accomplished officials required there by the 
Roman needs — who, contemplating the Jewish provinces 
firom Csesarea, saw them in an aspect which here it may be 
useful to imagine as it would present itself firom that 
post of observation.^^ — There, such an one might have 
said, there on that hilly country to which those passes, 
leading upwards, will conduct you, are communities 
of the most morose, and gloomy, and bigoted, and, at 
the same time, most firm and energetic people in tlie 
world. Two days' journey in that direction, on a road 
continually ascending, will bring you to their chief city, 
which is nearly a thousand years more ancient than our 
own, and which is now crowded by one of the most 

been chosen for the Apostle's discoaiBe to him who per omnem $avitiam ac 
Ubidinemjua regium . • • exarcuit, Tacitus, Hist, v. 9. 

*^ There most have ahrajs been in the soitc of the proconsul educated 
and reflecting men, to assist him in his administration of affairs, who knew 
the history and relative status of the people, as is supposed in the text. 
Such, for example, wiere the eontUiarii^ or assessors, in the conventus held 
by Felix, by whom, ■■ nuuterB of the Boman law, he was guided in his 
ddcigioM. 
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restless populations in all our proTinces. It is only kept in 
awe and saved from extermination through its mutual 
strifes, by the vigilance and prowess of our troops. Go 
along this shore, as far as that broad headland there pro- 
jecting itself seaward in the north, and then turn in a north- 
east direction across the broad plain of which it is the 
boundary; and you will soon find yourself, as you approach 
that gay Syrian colony which bears the same name as this 
city, among countless towns and villages, all of them being 
populous, and many of them richly built, which are occu- 
pied chiefly by the same race. Thence they often go 
southwards, in reverent pilgrimage, to that hill city which 
I just described; and once in the spring-time they go 
thither in large crowds. Caravans firom distant regions 
join them ; and, as they approach Jerusalem, you will 
see numerous companies coming up firom the south, 
many of them having arrived from Egypt across the 
desert, as you will perceive by their travel-worn appear- 
ance, and by their long train of beasts of burden. This 
harbour, and those northwards, are often crowded widi 
shipping bringing similar pilgrims firom the west Thej 
are so numerous, and so does the wild tumultuousness 
of their nation manifest itself, that, for the security of our 
position, and for their own sakes also, our procurator most 
go up with additional troops, and force himself into resi- 
dence for a few weeks in that ungenial neighbourhood, 
amongst that austere community. For then, almost cer- 
tainly, outbreaks occur. Some sign of their impatience 
under the galling pressure of oiu* yoke, or brawls and rap- 
tures between them and our soldiery, or, still more probably, 
some strife between themselves, require oar attentioDi 
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And the iron rod must then be ^vielded by a strong, un* 
shrinking arm, ere they are quelled. Meanwhile, through 
the whole year, there are occasions enough for all our 
care, and the valour of our troops is oiten severely tried* 
Revolts are frequently occurring; armed bands of fanatics, 
gathering crowds about them on the strangest, wildest 
pretexts, continually threaten us. In the northern pro- 
vince, amidst the rocky heights that overhang a low, 
deep valley, there are spacious caves, whence companies 
of the most desperate banditti issue, so as to make ordi- 
nary travelling, except in large escorted parties, an enter- 
prise of periL And, worst of all, within the last felir 
years, there has been another dangerous manifestation of 
the fierce spirit of the people in the murderous work of 
disguised assassins, that make crowded assemblies as dan- 
gerous by their secret stab as the high roads are, in 
consequence of the brigand troops I have just mentioned* 
Though the province is one of the smallest in the empire, 
and inconsiderable in its own resources (for here, on these 
broad plains, you behold a large part of its wealth ; treble 
this produce, and you have nearly the whole it yields) — ^it is 
one of the most burdensome of our dependencies. To its own 
resources, I should add those it derives from the pilgrims 
I spoke of, and from the communities of the race kindred 
with it throughout the world ; yet, with all its produce, it is 
rather a burden than an advantage to the empire. Still, it 
may not be relinquished. Should this people ever attain 
independence, and they have energy enough, if they were 
only united, for this end, and if then they should set up 
their kingdom imder that mysterious ruler in whose name 
so many of these fiuiatical companies have been convened — 
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the conseqaences would be, perhaps, fatally significant. 
Once, at an era long before the fonndation of our city, ther 
ruled over an empire that included most of oar Syriin 
territory. They probably expect to recover that dominioD, 
and, if united, they might succeed, for the race is power- 
ful, and numerous e\*erywhere. The cities of Egypt are 
filled with them; they form more than one-third of 
Antioch, and vou know how numerous thev are in Rome. 
So, one acquainted with the history of Palestine might 
have spoken, during the years of Felix's administratJon. 
to another who had newly arrired firom the Roman capital 
at the chief port of this colonial dependency. The 
outline view, taken from this side of the province, presents, 
at all events, an approximation to the aspect in which 
Felix, with his hard, severe, low-minded habits, looked on 
the sphere of his duty and commission. In the view of 
Festus, his successor, it seems probable that higher, and 
more enlightened considerations entered. ^^ At all events, 
his efforts were more effectively directed to secure the tran- 
quillity of his subjects. The troops were now employed 
as military police, to rid the country of the predatory 
bands that had ravaged and wasted it, until no property 
was secure, and travelling was almost impossible. ^^ Bat 

'* This is intimated by the few notices of him which we find in Acts 
(ch. XXV.), e. g. his refusal, notwithstanding his willingness, " to do the Jews 
a pleasare" (ver. 9), to accede to their request that he would send the Apostle 
to Jerusalem, which, he well knew, would endanger St, Paul's safety; aoJ 
again, the flEict that he referred (jiviBiro) tlie Apostle's case to Agrippa, who 
appears, at this time, to hare had some kind of ecclesiastical control io 
Jewish affairs (Joseph. Antiq, xxi.), and who was, therefore, the profvr 
person to entertain it. 

" The Xforai gai eucdptot, of whom Josephus speaks so often, appear to 
IwTe included linocre fiinatics, as well as mere plmideren and 
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Festus died after a brief tenure of his oflSce, and then the 
brigand hordes, regaining courage, again issued forth 
on their expeditions of plunder and spoliation. They 
appeared in larger numbers, and were organized so 
that their chief secured the collusion of the successor of 
Festus, who agreed to screen them, on condition of sharing 
in their booty. The country was now, therefore, more 
than ever at the mercy of these ruffian bands, whom the 
often described framework of the country helped and 
favoured. Only the walled towns were safe from their 
depredations. All unguarded property was insecure ; and 
pilgrimages to the Holy City, being hindered by these 
perils, the flow of contributions to the sacred treasury was 
thinned and almost stayed, while yet the exactions of the 
Roman officials were as severe and exorbitant as ever.^° 

The people had thus been forced many steps further 
down on the descent of ruin, and the few thoughtful men 
among them " who had understanding of the times," and 
could look calmly into the future, must now, during the 
procuratorship of Albinus, have given up all hope of better 
days. Their prospects were indeed gloomier than they 
had ever been. Yet, as, in darkest periods, some ground 
of confidence may always be discerned for the support of 
faithful hearts ; it was so with these, the most depressed 

There are some excellent remarks on them in Traill's Josephug, voL ii. pp. 
cxxxiii., iv. For those to whom spoil was the chief object, there were great 
temptations in the wealth of the pilgrims coming up from Ftolemais or 
CflBsarea, or from the cast, to Jerusalem, and in the rich caravans, that 
carried forward the commerce of the east with Europe and Africa, whose 
course would lead them through Galilee and across the Great Plain. 

* And not only were the contributions to the temple treasury reduceil by 
these causes, but the Holy City was left more exclusively in the hands of 
the extreme party, who soon, in &ct, entirely ruled it — to its ruin. 
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of Abraham's posterity. For at this very time the temple 
was at length finished ; alter all the acts of devastating 
violence that had obtructed the progress of the work, it 
was at length completed.-^ Their third temple^ and the 
most glorious of the three^ now stood in its perfection 
upon Moriah, and tliey believed, and were comforted in 
the belief, that it was a pledge that a destiny of corre- 
sponding glory was yet in store for them. Was not the 
completed structure one sign of tlie near approach of Him, 
the Promised One, of whom it was meant to be the seat 
and tlirone, whence He should send out His mandates 
even to the uttermost nations of the eartli ? 

Many in the assemblies of Christ's followers asked this 
question, and in this completion of the temple, and in 
the hopes suggested by it, we have an explanation of the 
tenacity with which some of the new converts adhered 
to the now lifeless forms of their ancestral faith.-- It 



" With more than even his usnal exaggeration, Josephus relates {Antiq. 
zx. 9) that 18,000 workmen had been employed on the temple up to this 
time, and that great inconvenience and distress were occasioned when their 
cmi>lojTnent ceased. This might well have been the case, since the above 
numljer was that of nearly half the population of the citj (note, p. 363). 
Theix) is no doubt, however, that the workii had been going forward since the 
commencement of them by Herod, fresh repairs being continually neccfsary 
in consequence of iiyurios, caused by the frequent conunotions in the city. 
as Josephus relates (^Antiq. xviL 10). This fact, that the building of tlw 
structure was still in progress, should be borne in mind in picturing the 
condition of the city, and its aspect, during our Lord's ministr}-. 

" In addition to what has before been remarked (see note, p. 302) cod- 
eeming these Judaizing Clhristians, we may conjecture that many of than 
felt as the Evangelists describe the Apostles to have felt originally, respectiofr 
the secular character of Messiah's kingdom. Compare Neandcr*8 OlvrrA 
History, sec. iv. The comi)lction of the temple must have had a tendency 
to strengthen these false impressions. And may not the fact that now tfafR 
was an occasion for the compacting of the mass of connected error have 
suggested 7%e Epistle to the Hebriws, of which the date is fixed by dK 
best authorities in this Texy year (63), when the temple was completed f 



K 
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explains the Judaism of manj of the Christian Jews, as it 
also accounts for the strong, almost superhuman energy 
which the people manifested during the years of disaster 
that were now at hand. For it was through the ten 
years which immediately followed the completion of the 
structure under Albinus, that Palestine, and, above all^ 
Jerusalem, witnessed prodigies of valour and of endurance 
that remain unmatched; and both the occasi(ms of their 
display, and their supports, may be very probably referred 
to the completion of that proud structure which now 
signalized the Judean city amongst the nations, and 
plainly indicated the vast resources that were at its com- 
mand.^ 

The knowledge of these resources quickened the ava- 
ricious desires of him, who is marked in the bad succes- 
sion as the worst of those procurators under whose rule they 
suffered. Gessius Florus, to whom the evil preeminence ia, 
on good grounds, assigned, came to the station at Cssarea, 
which had been obtained for him by sinister influence, 
imbued with the worst vices of the imperial city, derisively 
sceptical in all modes of feeling and conviction, and 
intent only on amassing means of future indulgence^ 
that should indemnify him for his compelled exile amidst 
this UDgenial people. His exactions, under all pretexts, were 

^ The insorroction which resulted in the final revolt and overthrow of 
the nation, began at this time. No doubt the cruelty of Gessius Floras 
was the main occasion of it, and yet this completion of the temple must 
have encouraged them in a course, on which they would hardly otherwise 
have ventured,— on account (1) of the vast disposable fbroe now disengaged 
(note, p. 314) ; (2) of the fitness of the sacred structure to serve as a fortified 
position, for it was not less a citadel than a temple; and (3) of the new 
awakening of their hopes of Messiah's advent. Now it was ready ix his 
advent, and would He not oome as had been promised (Mai. ilL 1)? 
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increased.-* The treasury that belonged to such a 
structure must be ample, and was it not being continually 
replenished by the crowds which now came up to look on its 
completed grandeur ? ^ More unscrupulous, therefore, than 
his predecessors', were his exactions, and as is evident firom 
his treatment of the Caesarean Jews, as well as from his 
derisive levity in the temple at Jerusalem, he was more 
scornful, even than they, of the strong convictions of the 
people, and this at the time when those convictions had been 
afresh corroborated and revived. They were now, accor- 
dingly, more than ever impatient and inflamed, and only 
needed a leader and a pretext for tlie final outbreak. Of 
these, the latter was soon furnished, in the treatment of the 
nation at Csesarea. The preceding government had always 
aimed at, and had in great part succeeded in, holding 
harmoniously together, the discordant elements of that 
Greek and Jewish population, where, more than anywhere, 
the Jew felt the pressure of the foreign yoke,^ Floras 

** Tacitus' brief notice of this man — " Duravit tamen patitntia Jmdeii 
usque ad Gessium Florum procuratorem : sub eo bellum or turn " (^Hist. t. 10) 
— accurately agrees with Josephus' notices respecting him (^Antiq. xriii. 1, 
XX. 3 ; B, J. ii. 14). Ilis utter shameless cruelty and avarice forced many 
of the moderate party among the Jews to join the fanatics. Had one more 
conciliating, such an one as Fcstus, been then in office, there might hare been 
a delay of that catastrophe which, however, at this time, seemed necessary 
to the progress of the Church, p. 343 and note ib. 

" These pilgrims would be the more numerous in the year of the tempk's 
completion, as for two years previously the roads had been unusually 
obstructed on account of the collusion of Albinus with the brigands that 
infested them. 

* The city was divided between the Greeks and Jews, the former in 
connection with the shipping, the others with the commerce of the city. As 
might have been expected from their strongly contrasted temperaments, 
the rivalries between the two races were incessant In fact, ** there was a 
•tending quarrel between them, as to whether it was a Greek or a Jewish 
citgr. The Jews appealed to the £act that it was built by a Jewiah prince. 
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abandoned that policy^ and the insulted and outraged Jews^ 
carried up^ and in their wrongs and grievances applied, 
the torch for which the combustible masses in Jerusalem 
were prepared and waiting. Then that conflagration broke 
out, which was not extinguished until torrents of blood had 
been shed through some of the most disastrous years of which 
history makes mention ; then rose up those dire apparitions, 
in forms ghastly and horrific, that were not laid until the 
iron sceptre, wielded by an arm of bronze, and directed by 
an inexorable will, had smitten the people and shattered 
them into ruins, such as the earth had hardly ever before 
borne upon its surface. 

The commotions heaved up the whole country, in strong 
and frenzied spasms. But, of course, its focus was in Jeru- 
salem ; and the entire population, hemmed within those 
walls, were under the absolute control of virulent passions, 
which had been inflamed by long suflering and disappomt- 
ment, and which now kept up the heat into which they bad 
been kindled, by the absorbed contemplation of the one 
theme of the nation's story, and of its hopes.^ There were 

The Greeks pointed to the temples and statnes." — Conjb. and Hows. 
St. Paul, vol. ii. p. 289. The Romans mediated between the two parties, 
and controlled them, as the English in India stand in relation to the 
Mohammedans and Hindoos. Ajid generally the procnrator had inclined 
to the Jewish party as the more powerful, and as that which his personal 
interests would most incline him to conciliate. Floms took another course 
(Joseph. B. J. ii. 14), and this was the real beginning of the war. 

^ This was the case already. For, at all times, the Jerusalem popu- 
lation represented the most zealous party amongst the Jews. Indeed, erer 
since the dispersion, there was nothing to attract an Israelite to the Holy 
City, except earnestness of national feeling and devotion. Those who were 
8o brought there, and those who profited by their zeal (note, p. 2S0), were 
the chief inhabitants of Jerusalem, and they, consequently, represented the 
highest temperature to which the national mind was heated. Soon after 
this time this was not the case. The fanatics in possession of thtf citj 
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only few among them who could look beyond that narrow 
horizon^ within whose limits tlieir gaze was riveted, care- 
less and unconscious of all beyond, for was it not there 
that the Messiah would soon appear ? nay, were not the 
extremities to which they were now reduced the heralds of 
His advance — ^the signs that, even now. He was drawing 
near on His pathway of triumph through the heavens? 
They could not reason on tliis fond hope, or look beyond it 
And those who sought to break the spell, and deaden the 
fascination, and carry out their thoughts, their expectations, 
to the facts outlying their horizon, were driven away as 
the plunderers of hopes to which all tlieir historv, and 
every sacred institution around them, was a witness. Even 
the strong expostulations of Agrippa, when, while Rome 
was yet vividly in his remembrance, he pictured to them 
the littleness of their citj^ the petty feebleness of their 
province in the great empire against which they were 
erecting themselves — even this measure of their state on 
the scale of the imperial world, so humbling in its truthfbl- 
ness, was insufficient to restrain them.^ Those who could 



would haTC been diso^-ncd bj the most zealous of the right-mmded maa- 
beiB of the Hebrew commnnities. Bat, at the present time, the state of 
^linf^ in Jerusalem was such that thcv could 8yin])fithize Mith it. 

^ That is if we accept the lon;^, elaborate haran^nie which Jowphos 
gives (B, J, u. 16) as having rcallj been uttered by Agripfxa on the occ»> 
sion. J£ not the very words of Agrippa, howo'er, wo may, accept them, 
as we accept the speeches given by Thucydides and Livy, in the chancier 
of approximate reports of what was actually spoken. As has been said ^^ 
specting them, " Josephns, no doubt, adhered to dramatic truth in cocnpoans 
these orations, and would assign to the speakers language proper to thdr 
characters. Although graced with not a few Grecian terms, the matter of 
these compositions is unquestionably nationaL It is probable, indeed, tfaai 
bfoken portions of an actual address on some signal occasion were re po ct ri , 
and had come to the knowledge of the historian."— Taylor's Fmimtkimf 

]ip.a8i-s. 
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SO resist the general infatuation as to look beyond those 
narrow limits on the Roman worlds were fewer and feebler 
than those whom that infatuation mastered. They^ in 
spell-boond ardour, in the very insanity of zeal, held sway 
in the city, controlled its forces, and were the unresisted 
agents of its fate. 

Their power was for a while irresistible, as such power 
always is, and it was as unscrupulously as it was ener- 
getically exercised. And now the *^ days of affliction ^ 
were evidently at hand, in which those **who were in 
Judea " were instructed to ** flee into the mountains " of 
reftige on the other side of the river. Now, accordingly, 
all the Christians left the city, and now also treacherous 
death was dealt out to the Roman soldiers who were in 
it^ So that, once again, for a brief season, the Jew 
walked about Zion with no foreign domineering lord in 
view, and with no apostates, as he deemed them, near, who 
would gainsay his hopes. During that season the successes 
of the people were such as gave plausibility to the ex- 
pectations of the most fanatical. For when, on hearing of 
the treacherous outrage on the guards whom they had slain 
after promises of mercy, the President of Syria himself 
came up, he was twice defeated by them, and their second 
victory was followed by his flight down the same Beth-horon 
Pass which was the scene of Joshua's great victory, when 



* For an account of the flight of the Christians from the dty, see Eoscb. 
JSist. EccL ilL 5. The xp^f^ ^^ dteoKokinl/utQ B6Qtt/Q Tcpo rov xoXa^mw, of 
which he speaks, was sorely none other than oar Lord's prediction given 
hy St. Mattiiew (xxiy. 15, 16). Epiphanins (2>e Pond, et Mens.) says tho 
warning was given by an angel. For an interesting account of the dis- 
covery of Pella near WAdy Yabis, to which Eosebins says the Christians 
fled, see Bobms. BO), jRei. iii. 320^. 
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Jehovah fought for Israel. Their historian tells us of the 
vast war resources which thej collected after this disper- 
sion of their enemies^ of their booty, and of their songs of 
triumph. But, more valuable to them than all this spdl, 
and giving tliem reason for loftier exultation, was the 
animating remembrance that they were victors again on 
the very scene of the restoration of their country's fortunes. 
There " the Lord had fought for Joshua," and there, too, fiff 
Judas Maccabeus. Was not, then, their victory there, 
on the same ground, a sign that His arm was again made 
bare in their defence? Surely a conquest in Beth-honm 
was a token that the crisis of their fortunes had been 
passed; that the honour of the nation was permanent]/ 
retrieved ; and that now, at length, they had entered on 
the long-expected era of conquest, and of universal 
rule.^ 

One may imagine how their courage was animated, 
and how tlie expectations of the most ardent approved 
themselves as reasonable on the occurrence of this victory. 
And now, in fact, that course which had been heretofoce 
taken only by the fanatical, was deliberately adopted hj 
the men in ofRce and authority. The enthusiastic par^r 
ruled : the fears and cautions of the more reflecting natures 
were overborne ; and they now proceeded, with a show of 
calm deliberation, to prepare for resistance^ or, as the? 
would have said, to enter on the preliminary stages of 
imiversal conquest How strong their convictions were, 
is shown by the measures which they now adopted ; fcr 
though some in every part of the country sympathized 

^ Comp. with Joseph. (B. J. ii 19), Joahna x., and 1 Ifacc iiL S» 
note, p. 840. 
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with them^ yet there were only few cities in which they 
had absolute ascendancy, and where the condition of affairs 
in the metropolis was faithfully reflected. In fact, with the 
exception of an inconsiderable district of Lower Galilee, 
and of a few small towns on the south coast, the insurgents 
were confined to Southern Palestine, to the country around 
Jerusalem, aad Idumea. The rest of the land was either 
wholly alienated from them, as in the case of Samaria, or 
it was so under the Roman influence and authority, as in 
the territory of Agrippa, that those living there who had 
any sympathy with their purposes, were a small minority, 
and unable to render them assistance.^^ 

'* In no respect are we more liable to be misled by the exaggerations of 
Joscphns than in our conclusions as to the extent of the theatre of the 
Jewish war. He meant to convey the impression, which most historians 
have received, that it was carried on over the whole of Galilee, as well as 
through Fersea and Idumea. See, for example, Jahn*s Hebrew Comnumw, xy. 
138-142. Whereas the truth is, that very few, and those only inconsider- 
able towns, where the majority of the population were attached to the fanar 
tical Jewish party, were implicated in it. This is what might have been 
expected when we consider how long and how intimately the country had been 
])ervadcd by Western, and especially by Roman influences. Besides the towns 
in the inmiediate vicinity of the centre of the brigand companies (such as 
Tiberias, Tarichaca, Gamala, and Gadara), there were only Gischala and Jota- 
pata in Galilee, where the insurgents were established: and how fax the Jewish 
historian may be trusted, in the matters of size and population, as respects them, 
may be seen in Robinson's Bib, Res. vol. iii. pp. 104-107, where he gives an 
account of his identification of Jefat with the Jotapata of the historian, 
and shows how " exaggerated and hyperbolical, doubtless," is his account. 
'* Indeed, the thought stole over my mind, as we stood upon the spot, 
whether the historian had not here given himself up to romance, in order to 
laud the valour of the Romans, of the Jews, and especially of himself 
(p. 107)." As regards Fera$a, the only places he names in it {B. J, iv. 7) 
must have been inconsiderable villages within a few miles of the south of 
the Lake of Tiberias. Indeed, there is reason to believe (note, p. 303) that 
the whole of this country — excepting Machasrus, which was held by the 
insurgents — ¥^ now under the rule of Arctas, the ''King of Arabia," 
as he is called. In the south of Palestine, Herodium and Masada were 
the only fortresses in their possession; and it is clear, fipom the aoconnt 

21 
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Now^ however^ with these few commnnities, which shared 
their discontent^ the ruling party in Jemsalem placed itsdi 
in an organized alliance ; and in them, and in the popa- 
lation of the Holy City, we see the entire force which rose 
up against the Roman power in the blind assertion of 
those prerogatives, the real nature of which was misim- 
derstood by them, and of which they had been depriTed. 
Angry vindictivcness for the outrages they had suffered, and 
desperate persistence in long disappointed hopes^ made up an 
insanity of strife and effort which was ruled so as to sub- 
serve the progress and the expansion of the Church. For 
such a convulsion as that which we are now approaching^ 
and nothing less, was neediul to break up the long cherished 
feeling that the Divine Kingdom on earth most have t 
local centre unto which all the members of it, wherero: 
scattered, might look up ; and now, therefore, with the 
deepest interest, on account of this important bearing oo 
the condition of the enlarging Church, may we wit f^ 
in their last struggles, the hopeless resistance of die 
people.^- 

For it was evidently hopeless. The season for Divine 



(B. J, iv. 9) of Simon's war npon the " Idmneaiia," as the inluifaitiBsa^ 
Sooth Palestine were now called, that the majoritr of tfaem had no 
in the revolt, and were well affected in their rafamisaion to the 
Goremment. 

^ We shall estimate the importance of this relation of the Jewish lei^ 
to the proj^ress of the Chnrch, if we imagine that it hod not t^Vf^ pfa^ 
and that Jerusalem had continned to stand in its now completed 
In that case the Jmlaizing Christians, being looked np to from all 
tian commonitics, whereYcr they were established, wooJd havQ 
irresistible inflnence. And Jerusalem, as die object of those it 
dcndes in men which lead them to seek an earthly head and centre tf ^ 
Ghnrch, woold hare become, in the first oentniyy what 
tba eleventh. 
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interyention on their behalf had passed, and nothing less 
than this, as even the most ardent acknowledged, could 
save them from the terrible vengeance of the mighty power 
they had defied. The sceptre under which, as Agrippa 
reminded them, the nations of Europe, even as far as the 
British isles, had bowed, only needed time to gather up its 
legions that it might quell and quench for ever their rebel- 
lion.^ Soon, accordingly, surely and inexorably drawing 
near, those legions, under one of the most potent chiefs, 
approached their shores. One who might descry the 
advancing fleet from the heights of Galilee, saw how irresis- 
tible was the wave of vengeance that was rolling slowly 
upon the land, and yet there was no sign in earth or 
heaven of their Messiah Eang ! He still kept silence ! 
Prom the pavilion of His Majesty He [still looked on 
unmoved. And yet how powerless were they without 
His aid I Against those hosts, now strong and flushed 
with the conquest of the world, and inflamed with angry 
purposes of vengeance at the mad defiance of the people, 
how defenceless were their strongest fortresses.^ They 

33 M The entire Eaphrates has not sufficed them (the Bomans) on the 
east, nor the Danobe on the north; nor on the south, Libya, penetrated 
eyen to uninhabited climes, nor Gadeira on the west Bat, beyond the 
ocean, they have sought another world, and haTe carried their arms £ur m 
the Britons, unknown before to history. • . . Beflect also on the ramparts 
of the Britons, you who confide in the walls of Jerusalem. For even these, 
gilded by the ocean, and occupying an island not less than the country we 
inhabit, the Romans sailed to and subdued. And, extensiTO as is that 
island, four legions keep it" — B, J. ii. 16. 

^ So hopeless was their struggle that nothing but an expectation of 
anpematuial help can explain their entering on it This was the way in 
which Tacitus accounted for what he evidently regarded as a prodigy^ 
though he names the zeasein in coimexioin with the siege of Jerusalem itself 
in the aften-dted passage ( Hut v. 18 ) : — '^ Pluribus persnasio ineat 
antiquis sacerdotom Itteria eoiitineri, eo ipso lempoie fbfe nt TnkufcitoC 

21—9 
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were beating themselves against a rock in their desperate 
resistance to the Roman^ who, cahnly, and with patieDt 
valour, prepared to wait, that his conquest might be mado 
with as small an expenditure of life as possible. And still 
they persisted, until death, or the iron arm of the conqueror, 
as relentless and invincible as death, silenced and overbore 
them. For the Romans everywhere won their accustomed 
triumphs of energy and discipUne. All the insurgent towns 
in the northern province were reduced, and though tho 
influence of the fanatical party still disturbed some parts 
of Idumea, every one of the cities returned to its allegiance, 
except Jerusalem.^ This alone, with the three fortresses, 
Herodium, Masada, and Machaerus remained untoken; and, 
as Vespasian knew, they only held out because they were 

under the control of mad fanatics who were as fiiriouslv 

» 

divided against each other, as they were stubbornly deter- 
mined in their resistance against Rome.^ 

Oricns, profcctiqnc Jud(ea rernm potirentnr Vulgiiii, more hmnaB? 

cupidinis, sibi tantam fatomm magnitudincm intcrprctati, ne advcrsis qni- 
dem ad vera mutabantur." 

* Tho insurgent towns of Galilee were reduced by the leisurely eflbrts of 
a few months in the early part of the year 67. Before June, Gadan ani 
Jotapata were taken. Vespasian then went to Cacsarca, and partly br t 
storm, and partly by tho Roman arms, Joppa was subdued. Tiberitf. 
Tarichs»i,^nd Gamala were restored to AgTip])a's nile in September; id^ 
then, last of all, followed the reduction of Gischala in the following mcwdi 
by Titus. Idumea and the neighbourhood of Gadara appear to hare bees 
still disturbed by the insurgents, but making his head-quarters in OearA 
Vespasian, in a few expeditions in the years 68 and 69, completely Tcdxei 
them. 

* There were, however, many connected with the insurgent faction, whorf 
share in the revolt must be regarded with sympathy and respect. In (Kt. 
there are three distinct parties evidently traceable in Joeephns' uanatitt, 
and which, indeed, were such as we might look for, in the circumstancef o( 
the country, at this time. There were (I) the sincero and eamest-nuaddl 
patriots, who felt themselyes bonnd to take the course of ze8istaiice» in o^ 
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Snch^ indeed, was the fury of their intestine strife that 
the policy which made him frugal of the life and force 
at his command, suggested that he should now pause for 
awhile, and not advance to the sure completion of the 
conquest, until time had wrought its certain, although 
gradual, work in the enfeebling, if not absolute exter- 
mination, of those frenzied men who were the sole cause 
of their continued persistence in rebellion. When these 
fanatics were exhausted, Jerusalem, and the three for- 
tresses would be easily recovered. So reflecting, he waited 
without impatience at Caesarea, while, as he said, they 
were doing his work on one another ; and it was while he 
was so waiting that he was summoned to the imperial 
throne.''^ On the shores of Palestine the iron sceptre was 
put into his hand, and the delay, and the consequent re- 
moval of the expedition to Alexandria, further postponed 

to sare their most sacred interests from threatened destruction. Of the 
three leaders, in the city, daring the siege, this party seems to have rallied 
aronnd Simon. Then (2) there were the Z^Xwra^, whom Josephos so often 
speaks of, and "who hare not unaptly been compared with the Montagnards 
of the French Berolntion, driven by theur own indomitable passions to assert 
the tilths which possessed them, with a ferocity which no position can justify " 
(Merirale's History of Borne j vol. vi. p. 570). Eleazar appears to have been 
the leader of this class. And (3), there were the mere bandits, the ** \y9ral 
Koi eucdpiot " of the historian, who, under John of Gischala, if Josephos may 
be trusted in his report of his chief enemy, were mainly intent on plunder 
and outrage. After the siege had begun, these last join^ with the Zealots, 
whose leader they slew, and then the contest lay between them and the fint 
party, which appears to hare justly, as well as strongly, opposed them, on 
account of their outrageous violence. 

'^ Early in the year 6S, Vespasian, who was then at Cnsarea, was strongly 
urged by his generals to march against Jerusalem (B. J. iv. 6) ; but he 
replied, that ** while their adversaries were perishing by mutual strife, and 
were labouring under that greatest of evils, sedition, they should rather 
remain quiet spectators of their (adversaries') peril than combat with mea 
who courted death, and were infuriated against each other." 80 he waited 
until the close of the year 69, when he received the imperial crown. 
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the great crisis at Jemsalem, and gave the fanatical party 
there a new pretext for resistance. ^ Coald it be,** they 
might well urge, '^ conid it be without significance that, just 
now^ events had compelled the withdrawal of the Roman 
arms?" The pause, the postponement of peril, supplied 
new fuel to their ardour, and they maintained their position 
with reanimated hope, which was still high and strong when 
they heard of the approaching armament of Titus coming ap 
across the desert firom Egypt, along the coast to CsBsarea. 
Nor did their courage sink, even when the dense and ser- 
ried hosts were descried firom the high tower of Psephinos, 
in the terrible array of power and vindictive wrath, descend- 
ing from the north, on the old pathway of their foes.* 

On they came, and soon the whole surface of the un- 
dulating plain north and west of the city, was covered with 
their vast encampment There, in fact, were ** the armies^ 
that had been foreseen. And now they were '^ encompassing 
the city," for, on the flanks of the very eminence whence the 
prophecy had been delivered, on the southern road lead- 
ing over Olivet, the banners and lances of another l^on 
are seen advancing.^ It stationed itself on the hill slope 
upon the east ; and now the expectation which had been 
hitherto vaguely held, shaped itself, and stood and glared, 

" Titna came up from Ciesarea, and so approached the citj, by the dines 
northern road past Tel-cl-FuL Besides his two legions, he had with him i 
corps of Bedouins, who, " solito inter accolas odio, infensa Jndaeis," wilhnglj 
joined his service (Tacit Hist, v. 1). Another legion came up by tbe 
western road from Emmaus (Latron), on the regular highway from JopfML 

* This was the tenth legion, which was ordered to march up frm 
Jericho, and to station itself on the western slope of the Moant of Ohnsi » 
intercept anj snccoor which might come to the bosi^ed fiom the east, ani 
which, Dion Cassias (IxvL 4) says, thej actnallj receired, not onlj from tbdr 
oompatriotB in other parts of the Boman empire, but alio from tboMbcyvoi 
the Suphxatea, 
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confronting them in its terrible reality. In a few days that 
living mighty host mnst lie, crushed, and lifeless, on that 
hill slope, in those ravines, upon that plain^ as the trophy 
of the coming Messiah's power ; or they, and with them, 
the cause of God, must be hopelessly destroyed. In their 
madness, they believed this was in truth the issue to be 
determined. And in no other view, when the scene is 
distinctly and authentically realized, when we consider 
that small divided population on the one hand, and the 
irresistible might of the Roman forces on the other — can 
their resistance, with the prodigies of valour and endurance 
involved in it, be accounted for and understood. While, 
on the other hand, with this interpretation, and looking on 
the scene in connection with all the memories of the thou- 
sand years that had rolled so eventfully over that very 
spot, it becomes intelligible ; and upon that, which would 
else be the hideous spectacle of men, in disciplined order, 
advancing onwards to the destruction of mad or demon 
bands, we discern an aspect of melancholy grandeur, of 
gloomily sublime magnificence. We then see, on the one 
side, those who regarded themselves as holding their posi- 
tion in allegiance to God, Who, they hourly expected, 
would soon break His silence, and come forth for their 
relief; and on the other side, their enemies going forward 
in the calm and steadfast consciousness of their own in- 
vincibility, compassionating, and willing to spare tlie infu- 
* riated men, so nobly grand in their hopeless daring, whom 
yet they find themselves compelled by nothing less than 
the mandate of Heaven to destroy.**^ 

*° It is Teiy afibcting to read the language, if Joiephiis' report of it mxy 
be trusted, in whidi both Yesisaiian and Titos acknowledged that they 
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In all the scenes of military strife which history pre- 
sentS; there is not one that reveals itself in clearer outline, 
in more authentic and vivid detail, than that of which the 
hills and ravines of Jerusalem now became the ground and 
platform, immediately after the arrival of the legions in the 
early spring of that eventful year. For, notwithstanding 
the faults that may be charged on it, so graphically has 
the story been told by the writer who seemed constituted 
and trained for this very work, so deeply and distinctly por- 
trayed on his crowded page is the narrative in which, day 
by day, he reflects, bums in, the lines and colours of the 
daily horrors of the siege and the assault, and so marked 
and familiar are the localities where it was carried for- 
ward — ^that we may take our place, on one side and on the 
other, and witness the struggle in all its stages of agony, 
and tumult, and despair.*^ Through the streets of the 



only the instruments of God in the work which thcj accomplished. In 
Vespasian's reply to those who urged him to march at once upon Jemsakm, 
he said tliat " Divine Providence was their ally," and that " Grod wis 
delivering up the Jews to the Romans without any exertion on their pari** 
As again, after the city was taken, Titus exclaimed, ** Sorely wc fbfugfat 
with God on our side." 

** The Jewish War shows great descriptive power; and, after his 
colouring and exaggerations are allowed for, its details may be received. 
"Jos^phe cut ^te peut-ctre un grand historicn, s'il eut cte un honnete 
honmie," says one of the latest of his assailants (Philart^te Chasles, Dt 
VAutoriti Hiatorique de F. J., Paris, 1841). "C'etait la necessite de 
Jos<^phe, de mentir. En inculpant ses compatriotes, il se discnlpc." This, 
however, is not the whole reason of his fictions and misstatements. In 
large measure they originated in his desire to impress his Gentile readen* 
with high ideas of the greatness of his people; and, ignorant of their true 
glory, he thought to effect his purpose by magnifying every outward cir- 
cumstance connected with them. Hence, his numbers and dimensions are 
flo overstrained as to prove absolutely ridiculous wherever we have the 
means of checking them (notes, pp. 263, 321). In numerous instances, 
besides, he contradicts himself, as in a case already cited, and in other 
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Tipper town, amidst trembling, sorrowing groups, taking 
leave of the armed son or brother going forth to death, or 
bewailing the corpse which had been just returned to them, 
ruiBan bands, on all sides, being intent on violence and 
spoliation, — through this, which was yet the most tranquil 
part of the city, we may make our way to the upper stories 
of one of the three huge solid towers that rose above the wall 
on that western side. Thence, far as the eye can reach, 
even to the flanks of Gibeon, is the Roman camp extended. 
In the distance we may descry, coming up from seaward, the 
long provision trains laden with an abundance that mocked 
the lean and haggard groups whom we have just left in 
the streets below, and awoke the curses of the armed men 
among whom we should be standing.*^ Or, on the other 
side, hastening away from these scenes of sorrowful de- 
pression, and going across the bridge that spans the hollow, 
which was then choked with hideous tokens of the suicidal 
ruin and devastation, we might reach the temple courts and 
the spacious colonnades. There, the shout, the trumpets, the 
clang and thunder of the engines, betoken the focus of the 

matters which appear on a comparison of his Life with the War, Kor 
may we forget the rationalizing process which, in his AntiquitieSf he applies 
to the Sacred Records. His Jewish War, with the above caution, is the 
most trustworthy, as, in the absence of other sources of information relating 
to the same occurrence, it is the most useful of his works. 

^ The War has frequent allusions to the famine suffered by the besieged, 
but says nothing of their sufferings from thirst. The water supply within 
the city was, in fact, abundant — Traill's JoaephuSf voL i. Iviii. ix. ; and 
Barclay's City of the Great King, c. x. The besiegers were probably sup- 
plied by means of Pilate's aqueducts, from the springs atWady Urtas (note, 
p. 290). But the proYLBioning of the camp, since all the supplies must have 
been brought from a greater distance, would be a work of considerable diffi- 
culty, and the agents employed in bringing up the provisions must have 
daily covered the whole ground visible from the highest of the towers on the 
west of the city. 
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energy that maintains the struggle. Bnt, passing through 
it, and making our way, amongst those fierce and glaring 
forms, to one of the upper ramparts of Antonia, we look 
down on the open ground immediately beneath. There 
are the covered engines, with their huge missiles, ever and 
anon, darkening the air ; and there, too, is the approachiiig 
compacted band of the assailants, their shields and hebnets, 
in broad and splendid surface, protecting them as they 
advance in mighty and invincible, because in disciplined, 
energy, calmly steadfast even in the very desperation of 
their valour. Beyond, on the gently rising gronnd, now 
bared of all the forest wood that again had thickly covered 
it, there are long ranges of tents and pavilions^ stretching 
far and wide, as though a new city of warriors had sud- 
denly uprisen on the slopes and ridges of the northen 
hills.^' Again, turning towards the east, in the defls of 
Olivet, at its roots, and on its long sides sloping downwsrd 
to the Kedron, the armed companies extend thcmsdres 
There is the same panoply of war, there are the sane 
firmly compacted bands, l»:eathing and shouting valour, 
now pressing forward in the assaults on the north, now 
driving back up the slopes opposite their quarters, tlie 
daring men who so often, and with such dire eflPect, salfied 
forth on tliat side of the city. And on all that vast mag- 

^ Compttre with the notices collected by Stanley (Syria ami I^Jai^ 
p. 184) of the trees and regctation around the city, the pathetic, ahhoofhr 
as nsoal, exaggerated language of the historian: ** Moluicholy indeed W 
the aspect of the coontry; places, formerly ornamented with txves ^ 
pleasore-groands, now lying utterly deserted, with all the timber tiW. 
Kor conM a stranger, who had seen Jndiea as she onee was, and iki 
enchanting saburbs of her capital, and beheld her present desobitiQB, ki* 
lefrained from tears, or suppressed a sigh at the gremtnesB of tiM 
B. J. tL 1. 
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nificent array — so we should have been assured, as we 
made our way to gaze on it from one side of the city to the 
other — ^the Messiah was about to lay the hand of His Om- 
nipotence to break and to crush it Any hour, nay, even 
this very hour, or the next. He might be expected to appear. 
He had appointed His advent at thk very crisis, and was 
it not worth even all this strife and suffering to hold His 
chosen seat. His future throne, until He came ? ^ 

Their expected victims, on the other hand, were not 
unaware of the feelings with which they were regarded. 
' They had those among them — one especially they had — 
who could fully explain to them the secret ferce of this 
desperate resistance, which otherwise was so unaccount- 
able, and to which of late the Roman arms had been so 
unused.^ Standing on the summit of the eastern mount, 

** And with such expectations the prophetic imagery employed in Ps. ii., 
and in Isaiah ix. and Ixiii., would apparently accord. The angry ruler, 
with an iron sceptre in his hand, and clothed in blood-<stained robes, whom 
they read of in those and kindred passages, was present to their imaginations, 
but alas ! with no insight into the true nature of His conquests, with no vision 
of the armies of hearen clothed in llie pure white, wfaidi is " the righteous- 
ness of saints," who followed Him. Rer. xix. 11-16. There 1009 such an 
One before them, but few, if any of them, did He recognize as fighting under 
His banners. 

^ Joscphus was brought into the camp by Titus, and was twice employed 
by him to exhort the Jews to surrender (^B, J, r. 9, and vi, 2). From what 
the historian says in his narrative (B. J, vi. 5), we may ccmjecture the 
manner in which he would Te]»esent the hopes by which his countrymen 
were inspired in their resistance. " What chiefly incited them in * the war ' 
was an ambiguous oracle (xp*l<'/^C dft^fioKo^) found in their sacred writings 
that, 'about this period some one firom their coontiy should obtain the 
empire of the world.' This they received as applying to themselves, and 
many eminent for wisdom were deceived in the interpretatkn of it The orscle, 
however, in reality indicated the elevation of Vespasian, he having been 
proclaimed emperor in Judea." And so, no doubt, he spoke — most dis- 
honestly, as well as unworthily — ^to all who asked him to explain the per- 
tinacity of his countrymen's resistance. 
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they could, therefore, understand why, amidst all the famine 
and hideous tumult, the smoke of the daily sacrifice yet rose 
up in front of them, darkening the snow-white sanctuair; 
and they must, in consequence, have looked on the reck- 
less, infuriated men who scowled and yelled defiance from 
the walls, and who raged against them with such firandc 
desperation, as men possessed, against whom it were vain to 
contend in personal encounter. It was on this account that, 
at length, Titus " dug the trench," which again *' encom- 
passed the city on every side," making an exit fix>m its 
beleaguered walls impracticable.^ This hastened the in- 
evitable catastrophe. The wretched people, hemmed in by 
this enclosure, were now obliged by the sunmier heat to 
throw the corpses of their slain companions down into die 
steep ravine adjacent to the sepulchres, unto which they had 
no longer access upon the soutL Nor could any reinforce- 
ments now enter the city to supply the places of those thus 
taken from them. There was a slow and sure diminution of 
their forces daily by the Roman missiles ; and another not 
less rapid by famine and intestine strife, for hanger and 
mutual rage were still allied on the Roman side, in the very 
midst of them. Meanwhile, the engines advanced nearer, 

^ One of the most unaccountable parts of Josephos' nanatiTe, is tbe 
statement (2?. J. iv. 10, 11, 12) that, until after the destruction of tbe 
second wall, the south and south-west sides of the city were left ODgtiankd br 
the besiegers. The consequence was, that large numbers of the peopie 
escaped in these directions (B. J. v. 11). On this account Titus built rocowl 
tlie city an enclosure (Isaiah xxix. 1-3) which, with his usual inaccnrtcy, 
Josephns says was nearly five miles long. (This it could not have bcdu 
since only the space included in the ** first wall '* needed to be inTested.) 
Ho had previously (2?. J. v. 6) raised a mound round the city, and it '^ 
probably to this otu* Lord referred, when He said ** They shall cast a trcnek 
(xcrpoica) about thee, and compass theo round, and keep thee in on emj 
side." Luke six. 43. 
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and in emulous daring, the sealing ladders were ascended. 
Now the foot of the Roman was on the walls. Antonia 
rocked and shook, and at length fell, under a succession of 
ponderous shocks ; and in less than three months from the 
day when the first stones were hurled into the rebellious city, 
the legions had gained a position within its huge and mas- 
sive bulwarks.*'^ Immediately the outer court of the temple 
was filled by them ; they there thronged the colonnades, 
sheltering themselves from the fierce heats of the open, 
glaring sky; and the haunts of learned converse, of devout 
and lofty meditation, now resounded with the fierce and 
exultant shoutings of the conquerors, and with the heavy 
din and clatter of the engines, that were dragged into the 
enclosure for a shattering assault on the walls of the inner 
court, which even yet resisted them. 

We reach, at length, in the souls of the environed group 
within that enclosure, the central crisis of all those horrors, 
as each shock of the ponderous engine smote on them like 
the last strokes of the hour of doom. True, they said, the 
daily sacrifice had been suspended. Yet still the inner sanc- 
tuary of Messiah, the "courts of His own people" were 
secure : they were not yet defiled by the tread of the in- 
vader I Was not this then the very hour of deliverance? 
They looked up, but the heavens, calm in their eternal 
stillness, opened not ; they listened, in the intervals of the 
assault, for the rush of His chariot wheels, for the tramp 
of the angel legions He would send for their deliverance 1 



^ The siege began on the 13th of ApriL On the 6th of May, the Jews 
were driycn within the second wall, and the besiegers got possession of the 
ground immediately north of the Antonia. On the 28th of June, the final 
attack was made on the Antonia, and on the 2nd of Jolj it was taken. 
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Was it a false hope, then, after all? More awful than 
the heaped signs of devastation, ghastlier than tihe ghasdj 
sorrow of the mourning groups that sat npon those ruins, 
darker than the smoke that blackened the heavens in the 
conflagration of the city, was the gloom and sorrow of those 
souls, now themselves darkened and in ruins, when they 
learned, in the last hour of their mortality, that He was 
not coming as they believed He had said. For many, 
indeed, the vision of that last hour dissolved, and changed 
instantly into a wider, deeper perception of the real nature 
of that kingdom whereof He had promised to make Jeru- 
salem the centre ! And how blessed were they for whom 
death thus changed the scene in the midst of that terrible 
destruction of all that was most dear and sacred; the conse- 
crated altars and vessels, their Divine forms disappearing, 
melting back into common material; the veil blazing np; 
the Holiest of all disclosed, and then wrapt in smoke and 
flames; the foot of the Gentile on Messiah's throne; the gods 
of the heathen invoked with oaths and execrations in tbe 
very innermost shrine where He had placed His name ! 

How happy was the lot of those who were removed fironi 
all those horrors, in comparison with that of those who 
survived, and who still occupied the upper town.*® Once 
more, on that same station, at the east end of the great 



^ From the beginmng, this part of the city had been held by Sinwc, 
around whom the more moderate of the three parties among the besieged 
had gathered. The wall surrounding their quarter was the oldest n^ 
strongest. Here were the three towers which Titus left to stand **!$• 
memorial of Uie favour of Fortune, by whose co-operation he had becone 
master of those strongholds which could never have been rednoed by font 
of arms."-— J9. J, vi 9. Simon and his party might have thought tbeir 
position impregnable; or, as seems more probable, they hoped to 
better tenns than Titns (.8. J, vi 6) offered them. 
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bridge where Agrippa had formerly harangued them, 
Titus himself advanced, and summoned them, as they 
crowded to listen to him on the other side of Zion, to 
surrender. From their station on that hill, thej could see 
every circumstance of the destructive work which had just 
been wrought on the temple. They knew their hopes were 
frustrated, and it must have been sullen fear, or purposes of 
suicide rather than of resistance, which urged them to pro- 
long the contest Across the ravines, already heaped and 
glutted with the huge blocks which the engines had dis- 
lodged, it was now easy, with the masses that had been 
loosened by the fire, and which the policy of war made it 
incumbent on them to overthrow — to make a pathway broad 
and high enough for the operations which soon placed the 
upper city also in the hands of the conqueror.^ Execution 
and slavery disposed of the wretched survivors. And now 
the whole extent of the dismantled city was added to the 
Roman camp. The imperial eagle rose above its hills and 
towers ; the effigy of Vespasian was upreared. Over the 
whole scene which had so lately resounded with demon 
uproar, there was silence, that was only broken by the 
upheaving, and overthrow into the surrounding hollows, of 
all the solid masonry on which the strength, and skill, and 
the resources of two generations had been consumed in 



ft 



^ Josephofl does not speak of an attack being made on " the upper city, 
on this its eastern side, jet it appears almost certain that one was made 
there, since the machines coold be worked on the mounds now easily raised 
in the Tyropoeon, and suice, also, the assault on the west was one of extreme 
difficulty. It took eighteen days to raise the mounds upon which the 
machines there could be brought to bear against the massive fortifications, of 
which traces still remain in the lower courses of the present dtadeL Rob., 
BUt. Bet. L p. 308. Comp. Traill's JosephuM, toL IL xciii, and the FUtet 
of HippicuSy pp. 126y 215. 
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raising It into a structure that was meant to be as lasting 
as the world.** 

They '^ laid it even with the ground, and left not one 
stone upon another." Once again Jerusalem became t 
Leap of ruins.^^ And so, unconscious of what thej did| 

"* "On the testimony, even of profiuie writera, we most sappoae Jeru- 
salem, to hare been, in the times of the Ilerods, architectnrallj one of the 
most remarkable cities within the circuit of the Boman world : none wu 
more solidlj built, or more likely to stand the wear of time, or even to oot- 
last the ordinary chances of war, of siege, and of conflagration. That it 
should be levelled piecemeal by the crowbar, and that this demolition shooli 
be effected, not by the reckless iuiy of a swarm of barbarians, bat cooDy 
and deliberately, by those who were masters of the world, and who eipfr> 
dally prided themselves upon the magnificence of the cities and countxiei 
they had vanquished — this was no probable event, which coald be ralmlatH 
on as likely to occur ; unless, indeed, a period were to be claimed Ibr iti 
arrival long enough to include the revolutions of many centuries. And vel 
it did take place within the limits of a human life — even before that genei»> 
tion had passed away. ' Weep not for me I weep for jfourMtivtM, and ftr 
your children,' said our Lord ; for some of yoiir«e/oef , and maltitndei of 
your children, shall survive to that time of woe.'" — Traill's Jotepkutt 
ToL ii. clxxx. 

•I ** That which the Jewish historian thus affirms . • . . is, in aitfj 
convincing manner, placed before our eyes, in the existing remains of tbt 
city and temple. Here are the materials, in themselves corresponding 
the description he gives of the original structure: but, wherever we 
them at all coming to, or rising above, the level of the surrounding surftM. 
they are not now found in the position in which they would, at the find 
have been phiccd. Stones of enormous siie are confusedly intermixed wiik 
fragments, and with stones of a middle size, and these often wramgfy pUeti 

as to their faces and order It had been sufficient if the Till 

masses of the ancient city and temple were now found choking the raviiMi 
and valleys around, in hideous confusion. But something more of hisfnric 
evidence is furnished by these remains such as we find them. The luit 
rials have been gathered up, and have been replaced upon their original ui 
undisturbed foundations, . . . . in the only manner which is practicabb 

in tuck a case The huge masses, loosened firom their p)iCM» 

could not have been sorted, so that each stone might be replaced in is 

fitting position What might be done in such a case is iM 

appears to have actually been done Whaterer affected iki 

Btability of the stmcture was properly regarded, . . • . hat as lo flV 
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the agents of that destroying work, in shattering the 
material stracture, broke np errors and illusions, whose 
destruction was needful that the Church might have free 
course, and be glorified, in its expanding progress. More, 
however, than the levelling of Jerusalem was necessary for 
the completion of this work. For its ruins might have 
been restored by the fanatics who were yet surviving, 
intrenched in the three fortresses that still defied the 
imperial arms in the south of Palestine. Of these, Herodium, 
w*hich was in sight of Jerusalem, and so near that the in- 
surgents there could almost hear the final crash that 
announced the fall of the city — surrendered on the first 
summons. But the reduction of Machserus, and of Masada> 
was not to be so easily accomplished: this work was a 
worthy sequel of that which had so severely tried the 
Koman skill, and prowess, and endurance. 

With little delay, however, the Jerusalem victors pro- 
ceeded to that region of scorched desolation where these 
fortresses upreared themselves. First they were descried 
from the towers of Machaerus, which was built on one of the 
most inaccessible of the craggy summits on the north-east 
of the Dead Sea.*^ In the furious sallies of the garrison 

purposes of decoration, chance was mistress of the work." — Traill's Joseph., 
voL ii. clxxxv.-ix. For some account of the conserved portions of the 
ancient city, see Appendix, Note £. 

'^ Joscphus (P. J. yii. 6) has given a minute account of the situation and 
neighbourhood of this citadel, and Scetzcn satisfactorily identified it with 
the nyns which he found on a rock upon the edge of Zerka Ma*in, one of the 
wadjs which run down to the Dead Sea, on its eastern side. Bitter, Erdk, 
XV. 569, 577. It was within the territory of Aretas, the Arabian king, at 
this time, as it had been at the time of the war between that monarch and 
Hcrody on account of his ill-treatment of the daughter of Aretas. This 

22 
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(lo^vll the broad slopes leading from this castle, the legions 
again encountered the same frantic impetuosity over which 
their patient valour had triumphed at Jerusalem. And 
they encountered it with the same success. Now Masada 
alone remained. But there other than human allies 
befriended them, or they could not have taken the citadel 
which rose in that horrid solitude, sheer up from an abvss 
that could only be crossed in one direction, and in that 
along a path so narrow, and steep, and so precipitous on 
either side, that no appliances of war could be advanced 
on it There, however, the elements fought against the 
beleaguered band; and, in the sole alternative between 
suicide and capture, they chose the former, so that when 
the soldiers at length made their way into that most im- 
pregnable of all the fenced heights of Palestine, thev found 
it heaped with the corpses of their self-immolated foes, 
while in the cavern storehouses of the citadel there were 
still abundant provisions left in proof that they had not 
yielded to an ignoble compulsion — that freedom, and no: 
bodily necessity, had prompted their awful sacrifice.** 

On the day when the imperial banner at length waved on 
that lonely height, tlie subjection of Palestine to the 
dominion of the iron sceptre was complete. The pro- 



fact, as Rev. G.Williams (Smith's Geog. Diet, art. Macharus) jnstlvTeiDizki- 
'* presents an insuperable difficulty to the statement of Joscphus that it «tf 
the place of John Baptist's martyrdom ; for suffering, as in one Tifir fc< 
did, as a martyr for the conjugal ri^^hts of the dan<^htcr of Aretas, ii » 
impossible to bclicvo that Herod could have had power to order his execstiis 
in that fortress." 

^ For an account of Masada and its neighbourhood, gee notes pp. 6, lA 
There is an admirable and graphic rendering of Jotcphos's narratiTc of l^ 
captnze of the fortress in Taylor's Fanaticim, pp. 282-292. 
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curator at CaBsarea was enabled to report that the whole 
province was again submissive, and that the chiefs of tlie 
rebellion had been crushed. The brigands and fanatics 
were finally quelled, if not exterminated, and the still 
numerous Jewish communities of the country now com- 
prised only the peaceful and submissive, if not contented, 
subjects of the empire. 

We have no details of the history of Palestine during 
the half-century which followed this announcement, and 
only the most general notices concerning the condition of 
tlie country.** It is not difficult, however, when we duly 
consider these notices in connection with the ample details 
of the earlier period, to delineate the course of events trans- 
acted through this period. Terrible as the recent struggle 
had been, its scene and theatre was comparatively narrow, 
and it left unaffected large communities of Jews within tbe 
limits of Palestine, in Persea, in Galilee, even in IdumsBa, 
and on the coast^ They had not shared in the maddened 
zeal of the defenders of the city, and were not involved in 
their destruction. When the revolt was quelled and the chief 
part of the insurgents were exterminated, the country 
around Jerusalem began to assume gradually that Roman 
aspect which had long since covered the other portions of 
the country, and the city itself was simply a military 

** Vespasian sent to Bassus, the general in command, an edict to sell to 
the highest bidders all the lands which had been confiscated by the rebellion. 
The profits of the sale were remitted to the Imperial treasmy at Rome. This 
proceeding, however, woald afiect few estates except in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem ; and, as above mentioned, the chief alteration in the condition 
of the country after the war, would be occasioned by the cessation of those 
pilgrimages, involving extcnshre movements to and fino, of which Jerusalem 
vms the goal and centre. 

^ See notes, pp. 321, 324. 
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years ; and yet on all sides around it^ near and far oS, there 
were Jewish communities whose members still cherished 
hopes and feelings as strong as those which had been lately 
quelled, and who yet entertained the purpose which had 
then apparently been brought to nought 

In fact, the fanatical spirit, which had been so terribly 
manifested and resisted in the late war, still survived 
among the people. Nor was it less mighty, and less intolerant 
of any contradiction of its hopes, tliough it could only 
exercise itself at this time in verbal toil and disputation.^ 
For the justification of its hopes it could appeal to history. 
Had not the ancient city been restored after its terrible 
overthrow by Nebuchadnezzar ? Might not another Cyrus 
arise to favour the elected race ? And did not prophecy 
sanction the hope of their restoration? True they had 
been smitten down by the iron power. But was not that 
power to be itself overthrown, and overwhehned by the 
great stone that should cover the earth? Again, Daniel 
ministered to the hopes of the fanaticaL^ And along with 



^ In the great Rabbinical communities at Jamnia and Tiberias. Just 
before the siege, Gamaliel had removed to the fonner place ; and there, as 
the Rabbins say, the Sanhedrim was first rcmoYod after the destruction of 
the city (Lightfoot, viii. 392). Tiberias was the centre of the zealous Jews 
in the north, and there the text of the Talmud was published in about 
one hundred years from this time. As Dean Milman {Hist of Jew», 
ilL 100) observes, " After the ruin of the temple, and the extinction of the 
poblic worship, Rabbinism became a new bond of national union, the 
great distinctive feature in modem Judaism." Comp. Basnage, HiaL du 
Juifay voL iii- 774-9. 

* They had now also <' The Book of Enoch," and the " Fourth Book ot 
Ezra " (IL Esdras), both of which, according to Archbishop Lawrence, 
were written in the reign of Herod the Great. These works were well 
adapted to raise the hopes of those who still looked for the Messiah. See 
especially chape. Iz. and bd. of the former, and chaps, ii and vii. of the 
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them, many of those who acknowledged the divine misaon 
of Christ would be united. While the mass of the Je^ 
held themselves apart from the heated expectationa of tbe 
more ardent spirits in the midst of them, these successors 
of the fanatics in the late war were joined, though with a 
different interpretation of their hopes, by many of the 
followers of Christ 

Up to the time of their removal firom the city, diej 
believed, and they had conscientiously acted on the bdi^ 
that the services of Judaism were still incnmbent upon 
them, and involved obligations which could only be dis- 
charged in the temple at Jerusalem. Many of those 
services had a purely secular reference ; they were ob- 
served in fulfilment of the terms on which the nation 
continued in existence, and were naturally discharged so 
long as the metropolis of the nation was nndestroyed.^ 
Upon the remainder, which expressed the more spiritual 
emotions of the Jew, on the whole-burnt sacrifice espe- 
cially, they would look as sacramental memorials of their 
new Head, and commemorations of the final atonement 
which He had consummated in His life and death. And 
now, after this comparatively limited calamity^ were th^ 
not as much a nation as before ? and was it likely that the 
city consecrated for so many generations, and in which the 

latter work, thronghont which there are many passages de«criptn« d 
Christ's power and glory, which ore, in a Teiy high degree, unpfresnTe wA 
sublime. 

^ '* The first disciples were acquainted with their Maater'a xvredictkMi ttat 
the temple and city should be destroyed during the lifetime of some of diem; 
bat there is no evidence that they connected this destructioii with the tewa 
tion of die Jewish covenant (i. e. regarded as national and tsnitorial), mt 
more than the modem Jews do."— Johnstone's Itrad after thm JFUak^ p. Ml» 

iPieOicek 
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Messiah had Himself actually appeared, should continue 
trodden down by the foot of the heathen in its present 
degradation? So they would share in the hopes of the 
fanatics among the Jews- Others, the better instructed of 
Christ's followers, knew that the destruction of the temple, 
the desecration of the holy place, was the sign of the per- 
manent extinction of the local sacredness of Jewish worship, 
and that the holy places of tlie land were now only to be 
looked on as the tombs of departed glory, the venerable 
memorials of that which had passed away for ever. And 
they contended zealously against the illusion, carrying so 
many serious errors in its train, of their fellow members of 
the Church.^^ It continued, however, and it was naturally 
fostered by those visits to the holy city which some 
Christian pilgrims, as well as Jews, would make, and for 
wliich facilities, if not inducements,, were gradually in- 
creased. Those idolatrous tendencies of human nature, unto 
which a local centre of worship, as well as visible instruments, 
is so congenial, could only now fasten around Jerusalem. 
And another catastrophe was needful to break them off 
from this point of their attachment, and dispel an illusion 
which would have raised up the most serious hindrances to 
the extension of the Church, and have fatally obstructed 
the truths which it was commissioned to make known.^* 

^' Wlmt this Christianized Judaism was capable of becoming under the 
influences now at work, may be seen by the heresy of Cerinthns, which was 
so vehemently opposed by the last Apostle. (Neander's Ch, History^ vol. ii. 
pp. 42-47.)—E. T. 

^ As Dean Mihnan {HUt, of ChriMtianityy L 447) remaiiu, while "in 
foreign countries, the irrepcalablo and eternal sanctity of the Mosaic law was 
the repressive power which was continually struggling against the expan- 
sive force of Christianity, in Jerusalem this power was the holiness of the 
temple. With the fall of the temple, therefore, this strongest bond with 
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teriatics from the land which otherwise might be the centre 
and occasion of the most perilous commotion. 

In furtherance of this purpose he began to reconstruct 
the ruins of the city, and to rebuild on the site of 
Jehovah's temple, and out of its massive ruins, one sacred 
to Jupiter. Thus, in name and in fact, he determined to 
heathenize the holy territory. And it was this determi- 
nation which introduced the final catastrophe of the Jewish 
nation, the closing scene in the history of Palestine as 
the Land of Promise, and the inheritance of the people of 
Jehovah.^ It gathered into a focus all the excitement 
that had been kindling for more than fifty years. And now, 
immediately after the tidings of the imperial decree, which, 
if it should be accomplished, was, in truth, the kneU of tlie 
nation's doom, it was annoimced that — ^in this, which they 
would naturally feel was the great crisis of their history — 
the Messiah had appeared. Their fathers had expected 
Him in the midnight of their fortunes. But then, in former 
years, dark as the times were, the midnight was only draw- 
ing on. Now, in this last outrage of their lords, the hour 
had struck, and The Deliverer, faithful to his promise, had 
arrived. There had been many " false Christs and false 
prophets before, who had deceived many." But miraculous 
prodigies attested the authenticity of the mission of this 
Great One. And, more than this, their greatest Rabbi, 

** This, at least, is the account which Dion Cassias (Ixix. 12) gives of tlio 
transaction. He expressly says that, on account of this determination of 
Hadrian it was, that the war ** ovre /wcpbc ovt 'dXiyoxpovtoc UtyriBri.*' 
Ensebius (^Hist. Ecc, iv. 6), on the contrary, states that the building of the 
temple of Jupiter was not commenced by Hadrian until after the revolt was 
quelled. For an explanation of this discrepancy, soo Basnage, Hitt des 
Juifif vol tI. p. 337. 
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one in whom they saw more than the spirit and power of 
EliaSy had given in his allegiance to this hist claimant of 
Messiah's throne. Who could doubt that Bar Cochab ttos 
He, for whom they looked, when Rabbi Akibah, the EhjaL 
the Isaiah, the Daniel of his time, had accepted His claims, 
and acknowledged His dominion ? ^ 

Once more, then, and it was for the last time, the Jews 
rose up on tlieir ancestral soil, and reoccupied the city rf 
their fathers. The foreigner was expelled, the sanctoaiy 
was reconstructed, and again the altar blazed with tlie 
morning and evening sacrifice. There was again a king d 
the nation upon Moimt Zion. Those who had shared in 
the Mesopotamian and African rebellion, joined him in 
large numbers^ The insurrection was more general, and 
£ar more formidable tlian that whidi had been quelled br 
Titus. The people believed not less earnestly than their 
fathers had done, tliat this was in truth the final struggle 
for the Land of God. With such a belief and hope, ther 
fought as tlic posterity of David might have been expected 
to fight And if valour, in all forms of patience and of 
enterprise, could have been successful, they would hive 
succeeded.^ But again theirs was a false hope, and now 



^ Tliis Rabbi Akiboh was president of the Sanhedrim at Jonmity a*^ 
had, says Lightfoot (vol iii. p. 394), 24,000 disciples. All needful dcdnctifltf 
being nmde, he must have been a man of wonderful vigrour and anli^ 
mcnts. His strangely romantic history is given by Basnagc. For o 
acconnt of Bar Cochab or Bar Corbi (Filius Mcndadi), as the Jews, tder 
his defeat, called him, sec Mtinter*s Essay. 

* This may be inferred from tlio length of time (two and a lialf vmis' 
during which the city was actually held by the insurgcnta, as cxtsnt ctf* 
testify. O. G. Tychscn, Diatr. de Numm, Heb., quoted by IdKintor. AppMC 
quoted by Dr. Bobinson, is the only contomponury writer who notkm de 
siege and capture of the city, and he dismisses it in a single 
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they were lured on in Aeir anticipations by an impostor. 
It had heen written that they must resign their gift; that 
Jerusalem, and its daughter cities^ should be ** trodden 
down by the Gentiles^" during certain appointed " timesj" 
and those times had now begun. The holy city was again 
taken, and the last spark of their ancient hope was imme- 
diately after quenched iu the defeat at Bother amidst such 
torrents of blood as had never flowed before in the worst 
disasters of their history.^^ 

And thus was communicated the decisive witness that 
the Church had passed into that final period of its develop- 
ment, when it was no longer to have a local and visible 
centre amongst men. Such was the Christian interpreta- 
tion of the last Jewish overthrow on that fateftil ground. 
No one, wisely considering it, could any longer question 



« 



*lipov(TakijfL .... 6 OvKTnafTiavbQ avOtc otKUfQiiactv KariffKarf/i, Kai 
Aiptavog aifBiQ Itt kfwv " {De JReb, Syriac. 50). Even the Rabbins are silent 
on the siege of the city, though they largely treat of other parts of the war, 
and of its rcsalts. But the accounts of the conflict, and of its results, 
given by Eusebius and Jerome (quoted by Miintcr), show that it must 
have been more fierce and terrible even than that which was carried for- 
ward under Titus. 

^ This may be affirmed on the authority of Dion Cassins, and of Euse- 
bius and Jerome, even though wo entirely disregard the Rabbins, who, as 
reported by Lightfoot (iii. 393), even sur/ass in this instance their usual 
extravagance. Dr. Robinson (^Bib. Res, iii. 267-271) suggests the identity 
of Bether with Bethel The place appears to have been known, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, as -^ jyi» ^^ '^^ — ^'^ House of Spies 
(Lightfoot, iii. 391), on account of men having been stationed there to 
watch, for the sake of giving information against any who went up to 
examine the ruins of Jerusalem. Comp. Williams {Hdy City, it 210), 
who finds Bether in the village of Bettir, about six miles W. S. W. of Jeru- 
salem, on the side of the great road to Gaza. With him agrees Dr. Stewart 
(Tent and Khan, p. 347), who found in the neighbourhood of Bettir 
sepulcliral caves, and "many ruins, some of which are evidently more 
modem than the foundations on which they stand." 
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that now^ as the Church went onward in Its course among 
the nations^ thej were to look up from all its parts and 
sections unto a higher centre than the hill of Zion, even to 
the heaven into which He had passed who had been 
revealed as its Head. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PALESTINE IN MODERN HISTORY. 

And this was indeed the case. Unto those who saw in 
the changed aspect of all Palestine^ and in the ruins now 
heaped anew on Mount Zion, the sign that the special con- 
secration of the land had ceased^ and that an equal sanctity 
invested every region of the earth, the true aspect of the 
Holy City and territory was then unfolded. It was 
still indeed sacred, but now as a tomb or a memorial is 
sacred ; or it was like the hearth on which an illumination 
had been kindled, that was now poured forth east and 
west, and north and south, with equal and undistinguished 
radiance. 

The designs of Heaven respecting the Church demanded 
that, looking away from the place of its nativity, it should 
go abroad on its world-wide mission ; and the occupation of 
Palestine, as in those years it was occupied, and the political 
vicissitudes in which it shared, signally and marvellously 
contributed to that great end. For now it formed one of 
the three districts of the Syrian province of the empire, and 
an undistinguished rule was exercised over it from the seat of 
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government at Antioch.^ It was perfectly amalgamated 
with the rest of the imperial territory, and took an un- 
noticed place with the countries on either side of it. The 
settlement of any distinct Jewish or Christian communities, 
except within the most straitened limits, and under severe 
conditions, became impossible. And all the sacred asso- 
ciations which invested the scenes that had been conse- 
crated by the hallowing recollections of more than 2,000 
years were overborne by the pressure and movement of that 
enterprise which was now casting over the whole land the 
aspect and distinctions of the Roman civilization.^ The 



* Syria was divided by Hadrian into three provinces : (1), Magna Sjrria^ 
or Syria Major; (2), Syria Pfuenice; and (3), Syria Paletstina. Each 
of these provinces had its metro])olis ; Csesarea being still the ii]ctit>|io!is 
of Palestine. But Antioch was the residence, or scat, of the chief, Le^tui 
Augiuti, by whom its afiaiis were governed. Late in the fourth centmr, 
these divisions were increased to seven ; of which, Palestine, under the 
names of Prima, Secunda, and Tertia, included three. This last di%'i$ioD is 
now recognized and adopted by tlic Eastern Chnrch. — Oomp. RcL PaL 205. 

' Of which abundant remains are found in every part of the countiy. 
Among them, we may especially refer to the ruins of the towns nazsed, 
p. 22, and to these may be added the Roman remains which Dr. Bottinion 
{Bib. Res, voL ii. 25, 26) found on the site of Eleuthcropolis. Here, 
however, few traces of luxurious or of magnificent architecture aix; rcmaited; 
in fact, as might be ex|x^ctcd from their position on the edge of the desert, 
and from their comparatively scant}' resources in the soil, tho populatioD 
was, as Jerome ( Vita St. Hilarion) states, of an inferior and half-barbazwis 
character. The richest colonists were settled in Upper Palestine, and 
especially on the east of Jordan. In the ruins of Gadara, Gemsa, PhilA- 
dclphia, Bozra, and Cenatha, we have representations, not less i»erfcct and 
impressive than those of Pompeii, of the domestic and public airhitectuic 
of these times. Magnificent temples and colonnades, vast theatres, bridges, 
aqueducts, extensive cemeteries, may still be traced on the ruined sites of 
this beautiful and rich country. Dr. Eli Smith (Rob. Bib. Res, toL iil 
App. 1st ed.) gives the names of 446 places in ruins on the cast of Jordin, 
and their populousness is indicated by the remains of tho vast theatres fooni 
in each of the chief cities. The countiy appears, from the inscnptioos 
(Bnickhaidt'B S$ria, 311-284, and Porter's Jkmatowi^ tqL iL 115), to Ivie 
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richer portions of the country shared the favour which 
made Syria the most eligible foreign home for the Italian 
colonist; there he felt as if under his native skies^ under 
the sunny clime, and on the rich soil, of his own land.' Both 
Jew and Christian were repelled by his thoughtless and pro- 
fane occupation of the most venerable scenes, and by the 
inundations of idolatry that were poured over them. And 
so, in the course of events, which not even imperial power 
could arrest,* the Church was saved from that local centra- 
lization of it in Palestine, which would have marred its 
purposes, and irretrievably perverted it in the first century 
of its existence. 

This continued to be the case until the Gospel had fixed 
and rooted itself, westward as far as Britain, and through the 



reached the climax of its proepcrity in the times of the Antonines. And 
two centuries Utter, Ammianns (lib. xir.) speaks of it as " opima varietate 
commerciorum castrisque oppleta validis, et ctutellu. . . . Hac quoque 
civitates habet inter oppida qutsdam ingentes, Bostram et Geratam, atque 
Philadelphiamy mwrorvm firmitate cautissimas." — Rel. Pal. 85. 

5 This remark applies to north and east Palestine. There, a native 
of the south of Europe would fcel at home, as in his own land. Comp. p. 255. 
The single disadvantage of his position would be his liability to incursions 
from the Bedouins hovering on the Roman settlements ; and it was 
mainly as a defence against them that the fortified structures mentioned 
in the previous note were built 

* The fiivourable dispositions towards the Christians of some of the 
emperors (e. g. of Antoninus Pius, of Septimus Severus, at least in the 
earlier part of his reign, of Alexander Severus, and of Philip of Bozra, who 
was believed to be a Christian) would have naturally favoured the fxuho 
policy which, from sinister motives, Julian manifested towards the Jc^'s. 
They would have admitted Christianity amongst the religiones Ikita, and 
have given its disciples a recognircd position — as, in fact, Alexander Severus 
did in Rome. The supremacy of the Church in Palestine would have 
naturally followed ; but the superstition of the pagan inhabitants of the 
country, as well as the jealous zeal of the Christians themselves, prevented 
the accomplishment of these purposes. 
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provinces of Persia on the east* And then, bnl not till 
then, did the Chnrch come to claim an established position 
on the land of its nativity. One of the purposes of its 
establishment when Constantine effected this in Palestine, it 
is not hard to trace. It was just before the great naigration 
of the nations, and before the Roman Empire was broken 
np into the fragments which constitute the modem world, 
that Palestine wore over its whole surface a Christian aspect, 
and that the occasional pilgrimages of which it had been the 
object during the two previous centuries, became an essen- 
tial part of the Christian discipline, both of the West and 
East.^ Then, too, the same desert places which were the olJ 
haunts of the Essenes, were filled with crowds of those who 
believed that sin might be expiated, and devotion quickened, 
if they could only pass their days where the Kfe battle of 
the godly men of old was fought, and linger on the spots 
which their Lord had consecrated by His presence, and His 



^ The extent of the difiiision of Christianity in Persia appears from tb; 
large number of Christians who suffered in the pentccntions nnder Sa{«r. 
at the beginning of the fourth centuiy. — Sosomenf HUt. Ecc. lib. iL c. l-ll 

* "SVe have no express mention of any pilgrimages before the midd> 
of the second century (Robin. Bih. Res, i. 372). Bat, consideriiig the 
extent of intercommunication between the different provinces of the emptiv 
at this time, and the amount of the Christian population, the dcvont risiton 
to tlie scenes of the sacred history must hare been numerous. Tertnlhtt. 
writing at the end of tlie second centunr, in the often-cited passages {M 
Scap. sect. ii. and Adver. Gentes, sect. 37), spaks in perhaps cxaggented 
language of the numbers of the Christians in the empire ; bat it has be«a 
computed that, in his days, there could not have been less than 3 OOOfiOO 
of these who were familiar with the Christian Scriptures, from as manv u 
60,()00 copies then in circulation. (Norton's Gen. of the Gosp,, voL i. p.'31.> 
With tlie existing facilities for the journey many of this large nombff 
would travel into Palestine. Pilgrimages could not have suddemiw becooe 
so common as to make Augustine assert tliat the whole world flocked w 
Bethlehem, or so as to justify the statements hardly less strong in Fkiib*i 
ktter to Jerome. 
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ministiyJ An error^ indeed I But those same men 
would liave been the victims of worse errors elsewhere 
at this time^ and their presence on the sacred ground 
was necessary for the accomplishment of momentous 
purposes. In this gathering and assemblage from all 
nations of pilgrim crowds^ just at the era of a new division 
of the human fiunily, and when there was besides an im- 
minent danger that the historical realities of the Christian 
revelation might melt awaj^ and be exhaled through the 
influence which the last struggles of the heathen philosophy 
exerted on the Church — ^we may trace the accomplishment 
of some of the great reasons for which Palestine was con- 
secrated. Christianity went forth with refreshed power 
when it was carried amongst the newly rising nations^ by 
the agency of those who proceeded on their missionary 
enterprise^ influenced by the memories of Bethlehem^ and 
Nazareth^ and of Jerusalem.^ As again we see it rescued 

^ Along the sides of the deep rayine of the Eedron, near the conyent of 
Mar Saba (note, p. 247), and in the cares whose dark openings are seen on 
the £M:e of the mountain of Qoarantania, opposite the site of Jericho, we 
find the dwellings of the Christian anchorites who, as successors of the 
Essenes, occupied these solitudes long before regular monastic establish- 
ments were founded in Palestine. In his Lift of S. Saba, Cyril, himself 
a monk of Palestine, states that thousands dwelt in the neighbourhood of 
^e convent which S. Saba built in the fifth centuiy. Hilarion, whose life 
was written by Jerome, was the founder of regular monastic establishments 
in Palestine, at the beginning of the fourth century. His own monastery 
appears to have been near his native place, in the neighbourhood of Gaza. 
And, teom his time to the present, both the Latin and Greek Church have 
had large monastic communities in the Holy Land, such as those now in 
Bethlehem, in Jerusalem and its neighbourhood, and in Nazareth. 

' We have a specimen of these narratives in the Itinerary of the 
Bourdeaux Pilgrim (▲.D. 333), and in that of Arculfus, written by Adam- 
nanus, Abbot of lona, fix>m the recital of the traveller himself, who was a 
French bishop, die aj). 697. — See Wright's Earhf Travels in Palestine^ 
Bohn, 184S. Written narratiTes of pilgrims iroold be extensively dicii* 

-^ 23 
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bj the same means from the dangers that assailed it in 
the heresies which now arose from its contact with the 
philosophies of the East and of the West^ 

For the pnrpose of meeting these heresies, and of coanter- 
acting them, the establishment of the Christian Church it 
this period in Palestine was indeed of the most momentous 
consequence. Its central position, the sacredness which 
hang over it, its material hold on the historical realities of 
the Gospel history, well fitted it as the ground on which a 
witness and protest could be efiSectivelj maintained against 
the rationalizing tendencies of the West, and the vagae 
idealism and dreamy mysticism of Eastern minds. These 
were the dangers of the times, and here they might be 
best confronted. Arius and Nestorius could nowhere be 
assailed with such advantage as on the ground where, for 
two thousand years, the witness of a Divine message had 
been upheld, and where every association tended to 
heighten the devout reverence which was rightly claimed 
for the Nature and the Person of our Saviour Christ 
As, again, on the same ground, with all its material testi- 
monies to the literal truths of the Incarnation. Eutvches 

* tf 

lated abont the earlier of these periodfl, when there was contmoal and npid 
oommunication between the churches and religious commaiiitics thioag^ 
oat Christendom, as the [eztensire correspondence of Augustine aal of 
Jerome shows. 

' Or, perhaps, it should be rather said of the rationalizing tendmaBi 
out of which {e.g.) the Arian and Nestorian heresies maj be said to have 
arisen. Their negative characteristics were met by the asaociatiau aal 
influences of the sacred places, whose definite tangible reality must hare abo 
had a considerable effect in restraining the vague mysticism of the (chal■^ 
teristically) Eastern theologians. And, in this connection, the fikct is moi* 
■Ignificant that the entire phase of heresy condemned by the four gnst 
OQuncilB was passed through within 150 years after Falettiiie had beeB, « 
we maj aaj, Quistiinised under Gonstantine. 
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was comparatiyelj powerless. Here^ then^ at this mo- 
mentous period^ the battle of the faith against its two great 
foes was fought in circmnstances of special and eminent 
advantage^ which nowhere else could hare been secured 
for its champions; and^ while sending out influences of 
life and power through the communities of Christendom^ 
the Christian Church was here strengthened to repel both 
the carnal, and the spiritualizing tendencies that would 
have removed it from the ground of devout and reve- 
rential, as well as of authentic historical belief. ^^ 

These momentous purposes were accomplished during 
die second three of the centuries of Christian time. But 
meanwhile, the germ of another fatal error, arising out of 
the inherent vices and infirmities of the human spirit in 
matters of religious faith, was being developed. It had 
become impossible to localize Christian life and worship, 
and to gather it around one centre, but the memorials 
which had been the aids of faith and love, now claimed for 
their own sake devout affection and re£»rds. The loving 
reverence .ith which the Christian i^«,tine linger^ 
upon the groxmd so dear to him and hallowed, and which 



*^ Nowhere was a stronger testimonj borne against the heresies of the 

period than in Palestine. ** In the fourth century, the Arian controTersy 

had nradi to do with the repeated depositioiis of Cyril from the see of 

I Jerusalem. In a.d. 415, Pelagins himself appeared before two tmnnltaoiif 

I synods at Jerasakm, and Dioepc^ (Lydda). Aboat the same period, m 

} ind in and around the Holy City, tiie germ of tlie ooatroveny whiehy 

) a century later, raged with such Tehemenee against the Origenists." — Dr. 

I Bob. Bib. Re». toL i. pp. SSO-l. The conflict with the Mooophysites, ia 

( which S. Saba took such an hoooniable part» then succeeded, and the most 

\ momentous ccmsequflnoee must be attributed to tiie earnestness with whidi 

|: the diampions of the central tnrfli of the iDCtnatioii mainttrfiied it tt this 

time in Pakatine. 

23—2 
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especially cast snch an awful sacredness around the scenes 
of his Lord's sorrows and deaths hegan to sink and degene- 
rate into another^ and even a more evil, form of the same 
idolatry that had hlinded his predecessors to their min. 
They, fastening on the outward circumstances of their 
calling and position, had worshipped them, invested with a 
glory borrowed from the future. They were maddened in 
their zeal by the belief that one was at hand who would 
plant His throne on the Hill of Zion, unfold to the world 
the Divinity that had always dwelt there as in its chosen 
place, and compel all nations to come up to the Holy Gty, 
and present their offerings and worship at His feet. From 
the future they had drawn the influence which led them to 
deify and worship the materialism around them. The same 
error was now fed, and cherished, in the minds of the eariv 
Christians by their devout recollections of the past. Relics 
and pilgrimages were becoming fatally the occasion of 
idolatry ; the superstition of the holy places was growing 
deadly in its influence; and from the tendency to ethe- 
realize Christian truths and doctrines, there was now i 
fatal reaction in the line of fastening the mind exclusively 
on what were only good as the mere aids and implement 
of worship. ^^ Another interposition of the Divine Ruler rf 



" ** Here (in Palestine) and now, we see the conflict going qq betwcea 
the original, free and purely Christian, .... and tho encroaching, 
scnsnoos, half-Jewish, and half-Pagan, spirit which woold rob the inaff 
man of the liberty achieved for him by Christ, and make him « sUvt 
to outward earthly things." — ^Neand. Hist, of CK toL iii. p. 4S6, £. T. 
In iUustration of these tendencies, it is sufficient to refer to the "Inxfit- 
tion of the Cross" (described by Sulp. Sever. HuL IL 33, 34)^ and to 
the « Discovery of the Belies of St. Stephen" (of which the *V^n» m 
attached to Aug. J9« Civ, Dei), about eighty yean later. It was a t*««««1 
coDieqaence of these tastes and habits, that the groaseet impottniw vcR 
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the Charch was needed to break np this new infatuation^ 
and counteract the corrupting tendencies by which the very 
life of the Gospel was imperilled^* 

And it soon came. Nations which held in fragments^ 
with the strength of a narrow exclusiveness^ principles that 
,had been fully revealed to the Christian Church, were sent 
— each one to utter its protest on that central ground 
against the errors by which those principles were obscured 
and overborne. The hosts of the Persians and Saracens 
were commissioned on the work- Their war-cry disturbed 
the dreams of superstition ; their flashing scimitars broke 
the new spells which were destroying Christendom by the 
most fatal and imbecile delusions. Fighting under the 
banner of light, with zeal kindled by their sacred fire, the 
followers of Zoroaster came, in the inspiration of nature, 

practised on the visitors to the Holy City; and here, and in the want of 
accurate knowledge of Scripture, and of an intelligent surrey of the ground, 
we have an explanation of many of the false traditional sites whidi have 
perplexed modem travellers. — (Rob. Bib. Res, i 252-5.) For the most 
part, the Christians who came as visitors to Palestine, or who took up their 
abode in the country, had only scanty means of communicating with the 
natives in their own language. Even among the Fathers, Origen and Jerome 
alone appear to have studied the Semitic dialects. The pilgrims were, in 
general, helpless under the impostures practised on them; and worse evils 
followed these deceptions. Jerusalem had become such that even Jerome 
rather discouraged than advised a visit to it See his Eput to Patdinnt, 
in which he speaks of the ** scorta, mimi, scume, ct omnia, quic sunt in 
cieteris urbibus," as being in Jerusalem, even in his days. 

" " Christianity," says Neandcr {Hut. of Ch., voL v. 1 1 6), " was aheady 
(in these countries) beginning to die out in meagre form of doctrines, cere- 
monial rites, and superstition." See also Gieaeler {Hist of Ch. voL ii. 141- 
147). We may take as one example the miraculous image of Christ which 
was carried before the Boman army in their expedition into Persia, ▲.d. 589; 
of which image Gibbon (c. 46) speaks as the first of the dxttpowoiriTol 
CSiristian images. " I had almost," he adds, ** said idols." Hence Mahomet 
always chai^ges the Christians with being idolators. ** The Christians," he 
says {KoraUf ch. v.), '* have forgotten what they received fiom Qod," 
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to chastise those by whom, under pretexts of devotion, 
the God of nature was dishonoured* But a few years 
sufficed for the accomplishment of their work ; and then, 
with a higher commission, and in a nobler fulfilment of it, 
the Saracens succeeded them.^^ 

There was truth and wisdom in the message which the 
Persian had uttered so fiercely in the ears of those who 
were losuig all nobleness, all saving grace, in their besotted 
heed to the mere instruments of the heavenly communica- 
tions. But the followers of Mahomet spoke not of natural 
agencies, but of the God who ruled them — of His Oneness 
and Sovereignty, and of the wisdom and obligation of abso- 
lute submission to His will. Their chivalrous valour, their 
self-devotion, their high culture, as well as their nobleness 
of bearing, shamed Christendom out of many of the follies 
which then disgraced it, as others were exterminated by 
theuL In the face of the Christian nations, they taught 
lessons, and manifested virtues, and recalled man's atten- 
tion to first principles, which were now in the course of 
being utterly forgotten, as men looked out upon the bound- 
less, and richly-filled prospects, which the Gospel revelation 
had opened out before them. We cannot hesitate to recog- 



*' ''In tho ChrUtiiin natioiiB whidi wero permitted to fall under the 
armies of Islam, almost as much as in those which wero aTowedlj Pagan, 
tho sense of a Divine Afanightj Will, to which all homan wills wttt to be 
bowed, had eyaporated amidst the worship of outward images, mosml cor- 
ruptions, philosophical theories, religions controyenies. .... The 
awe of an Absolute Eternal Being was passing awaj. .... It was 
given to the soldiers of Mahomet to make this proclamation : ' God Jtvij 
is, and man is His minister, to accomplish His will upon earth.' This, we 
shall find, was the inspiring thought in tho wairion of the Greaeent. .... 
Tho Mahometan went forth to beat into powder all tho goda whom mm 
had invenied."— Maurice, MeHgiams of tki World, Lcct. L 
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nize Mahomet as commissioned to recall the human mind 
to the first principles of all theology, and to set forth, in 
such impressive manifestations as his high-bred race was 
capable of, the manly virtues, in their simplest, noblest 
form. Like all human missions, his was often discharged 
with weakness, and excess and violence were marked on it 
But, as it was needed at this lime, so it was accomplished 
by the prophet and his hosts, and it wrought as an in- 
fluence of life and power upon the Church. Winds of 
health— often, indeed, rising into storms — were stirred by 
the Saracen, to dissipate a miasma that was breeding death 
in human souls, and for the dispersion of clouds that were 
hiding from them the true vision of their God. 

In front of the Christian Church, and menacingly bor- 
dering it on all sides, the Saracen bore this witness as from 
a distance. But upon the old ground he most impressively 
conveyed it, and did his chief work in direct, immediate 
intercourse with those who needed it Himself reverencing 
the ancient sites of Jewish glory, and those, also, where 
the mission of Jesus had been accomplished — he cordially 
received all who came with purposes of devotion into the 
consecrated land.^^ And now, during his occupation of it. 



^* ThiB was, in part, tho consequence of the liberal teaching of majoj 
parts of the Koran. See especially chaps, t., yi., xiy., from which the daty 
of toleration might naturally be inferred. It was also the consequence of 
the extensive trade between east and west, of which Syria was an empo- 
rium. In the seventh and eighth centuries, there was an annual fiur in 
Jerusalem, which gathered the people of all countries to the Holy City. 
See Early Travels in Paleatiney where Arculfhs' account of this fair is 
given, and where, in his and in Willibald's narrative, various intimations of 
the friendly reception which pilgrims at this time met with in the Holy 
Land may be observed. Charlemagne's cordial communications with 
Haronn £1 Bashid are well known. One of the signs of the Caliph's good- 
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the^ came in large numbers from all quarters of the world. 
When they came^ they found it comparatively clear of 
those influences which had made pilgrimage mischievous 
and dangerous; for his iron tread had stamped dowa 
and crushed the follies which had been springing up so 
numerously^ and with so much rankness. And the devout 
visitors received^ with comparatively few abatements and 
drawbacks^ the aids which might hence be lawfully de- 
rived to a true historic belief. Moreover^ besides instruc- 
tion, they received influences of power and intelligence, 
which wrought mightily and benignly on the rising nations 
of the West From the Saracen, the pilgrim visitors to 
the territory of which Providence had constituted him 
the guardian, received letters and philosophy, examples 
of manly virtue, lessons of self-sacrifice, as well as sacred 
impressions, and helps to their devotion. Along with those 
recollections, which maintained the Gospel in its true form 
as the message and work of an Incarnate God, they carried 
back to their cities, or to their monasteries in the West, 
tales of gentleness and fortitude, of high and gallaat 
bearing, wholly unlike the demeanour of the churchmen 
and fierce barons who gave the tone of their home society. 
Or, if they came from the East, they corrected, by the 
material recollections they bore away with them, their 
native tendencies to mysticism aud abstraction.^^ 



will towards the great Emperor was seen in his concession to CharlemigBB 
of the jurisdiction of the H0I7 Sepnlchre, and of the boildings in oomiectioi 
with it — Comp. Michand, Hist dea Croia, LIt. i« 

^ This influence was, in general, exercised during the two, or two and a 
hal( centuries (see following note) through yrbkh. the Samoeiis retainid 
their energy, and the position which had been acquired by their conqncia 
Tbe high tone and bearing of this pare Semitic race, and ■'its mmisM 



>: 
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In snch developments as these we recognize the influence 
of Palestine on the progress of the Church (luring the 
centuries while the Saracens held possession of it But 
now^ as time passed on^ another purpose was to be accom- 
plished^ of most momentous bearing on the course of 
Christendom — on its purity and freedom. Another tliree 
hundred years had passed away when the enlightened and 
tolerant Saracen was displaced^ and when the fierce and 
barbarous men who had become his masters^ succeeded 
him. The Semitic influence had wrought its work in the 
advancement of the race which was to be henceforth para- 
mount ; and^ as Palestine had been the chief centre from 
which this influence had been difixised^ it was now to , 
summon those who had been so wrought on^ to the enter- 
prise for which it had prepared them. For now, instead 
of the valiant, chivalrous, and accomplished guardians of 
the holy places, we behold those keeping them whose 
ignoble and savage nature had no sympathy with the 
reverence with which they were regarded, and who re- 
ceived the Christian pilgrims with violence and outrage, 
and menaced the Western nations with an ignominious 
subjection. This apparition of the Turks as the rulers 
of the consecrated land, introduced the next stage in its 

capacity for affecting the spiritaal condition of onr species by the projection 
into the fermenting mass of hnman thought of new and strange ideas, 
especially those of the most abstract kind ** (Bawlinson), enabled them, 
'as holders of the sacred territory at this period, to work most salutaiy 
effects on the rude, uncultiyated nations then rising in the west. Much of 
this inflacnce appears to have been conveyed firom the Saracenic commmii- 
ties in Spain and the east, to the peoples on whom it wrought, by the learned 
Jews of this period. (Bishop Hampden's Bampt Led. p. 444.) But 
still larger masses were afiected by it, in and through the pilgrims who now 
TiBited Palestine. 
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history^ and opened out the next great purpose it was to 
subserve in the progress of mankind. 

They had come down in one of the great migrations from 
the Asian deserts^ and^ moving westwards^ had made their 
way through the vast Saracenic empire^ which now stretched 
&om the Indus to the Mediterranean. They slowly passed 
through it, in the lapse of the centuries we have jnst 
spoken of> receiving fi\>m it some influences of intelligeDce 
and culture; and yet, though included and, in a sense, 
absorbed in it, they never amalgamated with the superior 
race, or lost, during their intercourse with this Semitic 
people, the original features that marked their Scythiaii 
V origination. The primeval marks of the lowest class ci 
Noah's posterity were on them even after the long period 
which had elapsed between their migration from their 
Tartar home, and their subjugation of the empire of whidi 
Syria was one of the provinces. They were still Tinb 
when they came into Palestine as its masters, and enthroned 
themselves in its ancient cities. ^^ And this was soon seen 
in the coarse outrages which they practised on the Chrir 

'" It was about the year 840 that the Turcomans, or Turks, were bmi^ 
from beyond the Oxus, into the scrrice of the caliph as mcrccnaiy soldins. 
They soon acquired ascendancy oyer their masters, who were now begic* 
ning to degenerate ; and, gradually making their ^*ay through the pronncn 
of the empire, became masters in all of them. '* The Turks piacDS tk 
spectacle of a race poured, as it were, upon a foreign materia], intf ipn^ 
trating all its parts, and at length making its way through it, and jtKp^*^ 
ing in substance the same as before, but charged with the qualities of ^ 

materials through which it had licen passed, and modified by them 

So, in the course of centuries, they slowly soaked, or trickled, if I off 
use the words, through the Saracenic peculations with whom they came it 
contact, and at length appeared with that degree of civilization which the; 
at present possess, and took their place within the limits o[ the gnat Ehio- 
pean fiimily."— Ne?rman's Lectures on the Turks, p. 71. 
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tian worshippers. True descendants of Ham^ reverence 
and spiritual sympathies were lacking in them. In the 
later generations of the Saracens^ the Christian pilgrims 
had found less consideration than had been customary. 
Sensual luxury and indolence had lowered the high tone 
of the successors of the Prophet : the Fatimite keepers of 
the holy places were not what the Abbasides had been; 
but their worst oppressions were gentleness, compared 
with the outrages which these barbarian rulers of the 
country practised, with a ferocity which was only limited 
by their indolence and greedy avariciousness.^^ 

Their demeanour towards the pilgrim visitants, and the 
blight which their presence cast on the land, presaged worse 
evils. They threatened to sweep in resistless waves of 
barbarism over Europe ; and human progress and civiliza- 

'^ In the year 969, the Fatimite Caliphs of Africa snbdaed Egypt and 
Syria, and established their capital in Cairo. The Christians, as those who 
had been favoured by the former and hostile dynasty, soflered at the begin- 
ning of this new role, and under one of the caliphs at the end of it 
Indeed, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was during this time twice 
destroyed, and one of the patriarchs of Jerusalem suffered martyrdom. 
Upon the whole, howeyer, the treatment of the pilgrims during the century 
of the Fatimite domination in Palestine was tolerant and favourable ; and, 
indeed, in the memorable year 1000, when the belief of the Lord's coming 
prevailed throughout Europe, the Holy City was visited by unprecedented 
multitudes, of all ranks and classes. Motives of policy, as well as their 
native culture, induced, on the part of the Fatimite rulers of Palestine, a 
demeanour that was bearable, though less fiivourable than that of the 
Abbasides. All the reasons of this conduct were, however, unknown to 
the barbarous Turcomans, who, in 1078, succeeded the Fadmites in Syria. 
Kow the sacred places were indeed << trodden down;" and outrages, more 
Tiolent than had ever been before attempted, were practised towards the 
pilgrims. They are given in painful detail by William, Archbishop of 
Tyre, who sums up his account of them (lib. i. c. 10) by saying, « In 
profhndum malomm descendeiant : unde et abyssus abyssum invocans, 
abyssns miseriarum abyssum miserioordiarum, ab eo qui Deus est totius 
oonsolationis, meruit exaudiri." 
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tion would have been retarded for centuries^ if they had 
not been stayed. It was a crisis in the world's history, 
and one which^ so far as can be seen, would not have been 
met^ if Palestine had not furnished the occasion. The 
sacred recollections of the Holy Land inspired and united 
the hosts of Christendom to stay the advance of the hordes 
which threatened to overwhelm them. No other motive 
could have stirred Europe over its whole surface, and 
allied its jealous populations, or could have urged them 
to pour forth their resources with such prodigal devotion, 
in the enterprise of driving back these enemies of men and 
of God.^» 

For this was the effect wrought by that oncoming of 
the West upon these shores, which covered them with all 
classes, the lowest and the highest, of the people who were 
now the depositories of the heavenly trust. The Crusaden 
stayed the advance of an inundation which threatened ev^ 
interest of liberty and truth. Unknowing what they did, 
and intent only on one object, they also accomplished this 
Nor may we fail here to remai*k the prospective wisdom 



** There was good reason for alann, since, in forty jeaiv fiom the fins 
irruption of the Turks from Khorassan, they had oonqnered aU the knds d 
the Caliphate, and taken the Grecian provinces of Asia Minor. Fnv 
their capital at Nicaea, Constantinople itself was already threatened br 
them. It was the inmiinence of the dangers occasioned by their neir 
approach to Europe, and by their thirst for conquest, wbicb formed tht 
original impulse of the expeditions carried out in the Crusades. Tk 
recoTeiy of the *' holy places " was, might we say, an afterthought, nf- 
gested by the need of some urgent motive to engage the zeal of numbeis 
that would be sufficient for an effective resistance to the threatened inuiiib- 
tion. " On ne peut nier," says Michaud, ** que les Croisades n'aient pa» 
sament contribue k sanver les soci^tcs Europoennes de llnrasion to 
barbares, et ce fut lA sans doute le premier et le plus grand de toos k> 
avontages qu'en ait retir6 rhnmanite." Comp. Sharon Tomer*! HiA *f 
Fnp'attff, vol. iv. c. 10. 
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which made that very scene, where only this work could 
have been done, the kindler of purposes of zeal and 
courage, by which alone it could have been accomplished. 
As no motives less poweriul than those which took the 
Crusaders into Palestine would have availed for the strife 
and sacrifices they were there engaged in ; so even that 
motive would have been inefiective, had the battle-field on 
which they contended been less central and advantageous. 
Had it been farther west, then the impetus of their bar- 
barous foes would have been too strong for them. Had it 
been* farther east, they would have carried on their enter- 
prise at an insurmountable disadvantage.^^ For repelling 
these foes of civilization and truth, no other scene was so 
well adapted as Palestine, as, besides, it eminently served 
the purpose of that ftision of races, and of that dispersion 
of influences to be exercised by the superior on the inferior 
classes of the human family — which appeared to have been 
specially needed at this time. Here was a central common 
ground, on which the sons of Japhet, and Ham, and Shem 
could meet, and interchange experience and thought and 
resources, as they could not have done elsewhere. These 
purposes we must also recognize among those which were, 
in fact, fiilfilled during the Christian occupation of the 



*' This would haye been the case on account of the difficulties which 
European armies necessarily experience in carrying on warfare in the wide 
desert spaces of the East, and by which eren Koman valour and discipline 
were baffled. As they are represented in the account of Crassus' defeat at 
Carrhie, they were always experienced by the Romans, in evexy attempt 
to extend the empire beyond the Syrian provinces, and, in conflict with 
them, the resources of the Crusaders would have been entirely unavailing. 
Their enterprise was practicable just at the very spot which alone had power 
to inspire the motives that originated it 



^ _ "^ 
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narrow province within which^ after th^j had established 
themselves in Syria, the Crusaders were confined. 

While their kingdom stood, tiiey had opportonides to 

exercise this influence, and in some measure it was actoallr 

• 

exercised by tihem. They appear to have been r^arded 
amicably, or at least tolerantly, by their late foes, ivmg 
their Syrian occupation. Not, indeed, that they conscioDsiT 
did the work we yet see them accomplishing. It was doC 
in any missionary spirit they occupied their groasl 
Retaliation and conquest were their motives, and they were 
enfeebled, as, in the eyes of the barbarians, they were dis- 
graced, by their mutual jealousies. Still, through the 
efforts to which, may we say, their fanaticism impelled 
them, they were brought into wide and lengthened into*- 
course with the Eastern nations. There was, indeed, it 
one time the prospect of their establishing a kingdom 
almost as extensive as that which had been assigned » 
the heritage of Israel, and they planted stations at difiiemt 
points upon its boundaries. Their castles were built, and 
the cross was upraised by them, on the remotest fortxesse 
occupied by the troops of Solomon, and no doobt ther 
meditated the permanent establishment of a ChristiaB 
empire, widening on either side over the whole of tbe 
covenanted territory. ^^ We know their unfitness to 



* Thej held Hnms (Emesa), at the '^ entering in of Hamath,** on the 
northern boondaiy of tlie covenanted te rri t o ry (p. 127), and, on the soiih» 
they occupied strong fortresBes in Kerak, and at Eeh Shobek (Mom 
Begalis), about ten miles north of Petra. (Ii^J ^uid Mangles* TVmA 
c Tii.) But their expedition to Elah was nnsoooessfiil, and tliej fiufedii 
their attempts to take Damascos and Becnfa. The cashes in the tkK» 
abore named, those of Banias and BeUbit, in Weet FiOesthie, and Ae n^ 
of Tyre, present, at die present time, the most m aito d tia i t ca of thtir occ^ 
pation of the ooontiy. 
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occupy it^ and that only one nation blending in itself the 
peculiarities of every race — as this r^on is itself an 
epitome of all the regions of the earth — was adequate 
to such an enterprise. Still the endeavour secured the 
results which have just been named. An effective barrier 
was set to the advance of the desolating progress of the 
barbarians^ and the intercourse, and the mutual influence^ 
of races was secured. The West wrought on the East 
with its influences of truth, and justice, and steadfastness, 
so repaying to the sons of Ham some of the benefits it had 
received £rom Semitic instruments. Nor was the benefit 
unrequited by their adversaries: healthy and life-giving 
influences flowed also on the western nations through their 
invasion, and sojourn on the consecrated shore. 

And this, not only in the enlargement of thought, and 
increase of material wealth, which resulted firom the enter- 
prise. It wrought still more profoundly on the destinies of 
Europe, and was productive of effects that may be recog- 
nized in the form and position of society at the present day. 
The excitement and commotion of the Crusades was one of 
the main agencies that broke up the old feudal institutions, 
and created that sense of personal responsibility, that 
individual manliness, which was till then unknown. There 
was a new spirit of enterprise awakened, and new classes 
of society rose into consequence. Baronial tyranny was 
weakened, serfdom was abolished. In this manner, we 
may not circuitonsly trace European fireedom to the conse- 
cration of Palestine, since nothing else but the mighty 
passions which it kindled had power to break down the 
illusions of which the ruin was needful for the establish- 
ment and consolidation of our liberties* And this effect 
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abides^ though the achievements of the Crusaders were 
soon obliterated and cast away ; though on the shores cf 
Palestine they only accomplished a transitory deliverance, 
and though their purposed rescue was firnstrated.^ 

For this was the issue of their enterprise. The fierce 
guardians of the holy places were again recalled to their 
office and commission^ in prohibition of local religion^ in 
an inexorable protest against the idolatrous worship of the 
visible agencies^ of the mere means and instruments of pieb*. 
And as this was especially needed after the Crusades had 
ended^ it was never more effectually accomplished than at 
that time. For more than two centuries afterwards, the 
land was the scene and theatre of ferocious war between 
new hordes of the northern barbarians coming down firom 
their native deserts, and those in Egypt and Syria who 
were already in possession of the spoiL*^ Comparativdr 
few travellers would adventure themselves on the sacred 



'* In his Introdwctum to the History of Charles V., and in his History cf 
America (Book L), Dr. Bohertson fint Tcntnred the statement thst tk 
view of the Crnsadcs which represented them as a useless waste of the life 
and resources of Europe was fkr from well founded, and that, in icslicr. 
they had promoted civilization and refinement, and secm^ lihertj in it 
European nations, and, especially, that commerce had been lai^etr extendtil 
by their means. This view was afterwards learnedly maintained by Hceren'j 
Essay on the Influence of the Crusades^ in the Memoirs of the Firoch 
Institute, and will be found supported in detail by Michaad, in his Histsin 
des Croisades, passim, but especially in llv. xxiL Ccnnp. also soot 
excellent remarks in Guizot's Lectures on Civilixatum^ toL i. I4^1€a— 
E.T. 

** During these centuries, the sufferings of the coontiy nnder the ncctf' 
sors of Alexander, when the kings of the north and of the soadi aba* 
nately ckiimed and conquered it, were repeated. Now, the rival ^i^j*— •< 
were the Mogul Emperor, and the Sultan of Egypt Gibbon (c Ixr.) ei^ 
an outline of the histoiy of this period fixym Do Guignes, who. in tone vol 
of his Histoire Oinirale des Huns, ffc., recounts it in detail and 
ftom the original (Arabic) authorities. 
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ground^ pilgrimages were discoaraged^ and many of the mis- 
chiefs of memorial idolatry^ to which the European nations 
were, at that time, especially liable, were averted in this 
manner. Just when new glories gathered round the land, 
and there was an emulation in the deifying of memorials — 
in the material worship of the past — the most sanguinary 
strife embarrassed all the approaches to the Holy City : the 
sword waved round it so as to make it almost inaccessible.^ 
This restriction, however, was in a large measure taken 
off when the Ottoman empire was established, and once 
more, and for the sixth time, Palestine was settled as one 
of the provinces of a widely-extended and well-compacted 
realm. Then it shared in the comparative tranquillity 
that followed the new settlement of the East, and was 
again visited freely, and without hindrance, by the pilgrim 
companies from Europe, and from the Christian com- 
munities of Egypt and of Asia. And here again we may 
trace the influence of the position of the land, and of its 
fortunes, on the history of Christendom. For a time 
was drawing on, when free access to the places where the 
Incarnate Son of God lived through His human life, and 
where the events of sacred liistory were transacted, was 



** The significance of this period in the history of the country is iDustrated 
in the history of the House ofLoretto, the legend connected with which serves. 
Bays Dr. Stanley ( Syria and PaUatine^ p. 443), " as an illostration of the history 
of holy places generally. . . . When Palestine was closed to the devotions of 
Europe, the natural longing to see the scenes of the events of sacred history 
did not expire. . . . Can we wonder that, under such circumstances, there 
should have arisen the feeling, the desire, the belief, that if Biahomet could 
not go to the mountain, ' the mountain must come to Mahomet? ' The 
House of Loretto is the petrifaction, so to speak, of the ' last sigh of the 
Crusades! ' " Accordingly, it is said to have been brought over, and placed 
on its present site, at the doae of the thirteenth century. 
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needful to resist those influences of unbelief^ and that mere 
notional theology^ which were beginning to be developed 
in the Church.*^ And this was the more desirable, since 
Syria had now ceased to be the route of communication 
with the East, and its trading stations and factories on the 
coast were consequently broken up.^ Free admission into 
the country has accordingly been allowed during the three 
centuries in which Palestine has acknowledged allegiance 
to Constantinople, and Christians have even dwelt there, 
amongst the other races and religions over which, in that 
land, the Sultan has supreme controL 

For although it is in the middle of his wide territorTf 
the Ottoman is there as a foreigner amongst its inhabitants: 
they comprise the most dissimilar races, being, as we mav 
say, the deposits of the many inundations that have swept 
over the country, surviving representatives of the different 
scenes in tlie long succession of its history.^ And OTer 

^ At this time, travellers into Palestine, as distinct from pilgrims, 
were not only more numerous (Rob. Bib. Bes. App. i. VuL iii.). ^* 
were far more intelligent in their researches, and in their account of than. 
** In the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries we find writen 
whose profesi>cd object is the acquisition of kuowlc<igc . . . though it wu 
not till the close of the eighteenth that there arose a class of those who maj 
be called discoverers." — Quart. Rev. voL xciv. p. 359. This change is 
what may be called the topographical literature of Palestine, is Ftrikinglr 
marked bv the publication, in 1714, of Reland's Palattina «jr MimumtrntU 
veteribus lUuMtrata, which is so often referred to in the preceding xiotes» acd 
which is still the standonl work on the ancient geography of the countiT. 

* In consequence of the increasing commerce with India and the Ei»i. 
carried on by way of Egypt and the Red Sea, and still more by Vasro 
de Gama*8 discover}-, in 1498, of the route by way of the Cape of Goui 
Hope. Kobertson's Hiatory of America, book L, and Hutoric. I}ista:fm 
India, sect. iii. 

^ Syrians, Greeks, and Arabs — the civilized Arab as well as the merr 
Bedouin — Jews, and Christians, form the bulk of the inhabitants of the 
coontxy in which the Turks, though iiaramonnt, form an inoonsidcnl'*' 
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all of them he has held a severe and tyrannical^ and yet an 

ineffectual^ control. Nor have any felt the effects of this 

more severely than those who have gone np to the land^ 

recognizing its consecration, as to the Church's home and 

native place. While the barbarous ruler of the land has only 

admitted them under vexatious, and often harsh restraint^ 

they have been the victims of cupidity and violence on the 

part of his turbulent subjects, which their habits, and their 

purposes in entering the country^ have hindered them frmn 

effectually resisting. XJnwarlike, devout, contemplative 

men, they have ever, more or less, been the prey of those 

: over whom the Turkish rule is powerless, while, with 

I unconcealed contempt, they have been excluded from many 

I of the sites most hallowed in their regards.^ So that, 

r while admitted during the last three centuries cm the 

i sacred territory, they have gone there under many disad- 

I vantages. The fierce custodian of the Holy Land has 

^ exercised his guardianship so rudely, and with such stem- 



'* minority. In this respect Palestine has no pazallel in anj other pnmnoe 

^ of the Ottoman empire. From the Upper Lebanon to the Faran desert, 

'^ fipom the Mediterranean to the Eaphrates, all varieties of race and tempera- 

^ ment are still found ; and though their abode is in the middle of his wide 

** territory^ the Turk is living as a foreigner amidst thenL 

' ^^ E.g. the Hanun, the " Sepulchre of David," the mosque of Hebron, 

^ are still closed, as they have long been, by Moslem bigotry, both to 

^ Jewish and Christian pilgrims. It is true that the interdict on a visit to 

"^ the Haram has recently been relaxed, and David's Tomb has, once at least, 

^ been lately entered. — ^Barckiy's City of the Great Kinf, p. 208, and c. xviL 

^ Bat the Hebron mosque, which, beyond question, was built over the Cnre of 

^ Machpelah (Robin. Bib. Bes. U. 78, 79), is absolutely inaccessible. We 
' ' Imow nothing, certainly, of its interior, except from the description (quoted 

^ by Dr. Wilson, Leuide of Ae BihU, voL L p. 363) of All Bey, the f^Mmish 
traveller, who, about the beginning of this centuzy, entered tfa« sacred pkoe 

^ in the disguise of a Mahometan pilgrim. It is also described, but apparently 

■ finom the report of others, by Bexyamin of Tvdehi (1160) in his TraoelM, 
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ness, that Iiasty, anxious visits, mere glances by stealth, 
liave, in many cases^ alone been practicable. His rule 
would not permit the pilgrim to pause, and rest, and stav. 
so as to make himself a home upon the land. 

And yet when we consider wliat, even during the la^t 
three centuries, the consequences might, nay, must have 
been, if greater freedom had been given to Christian 
visitors, we may well acquiesce in the arrangement 
How many of the misconceptions and of the super- 
stitions, which have marked Christianity in this period 
would have acquired fresh strength, and have been conso- 
lidated on the sacred sites, if the Church might have been 
established on them? We are only now beginning to lean 
the true uses of the materialism of Palestine in confinniL: 
and interpreting our historical belief. While the coo- 
stant superstition of these three centuries would have hal 
renewed power, if Palestine had been free and clear, hoi^ 
might the fanaticism of the seventeentli, and the cold ratiot- 
alism of the eighteenth, have been made far more deadly is 
their influence ? The one would then have been kindled into 
worse madness ; the other, in its misjudgment of historic^ 
evidence, and in its narrow sympathy, might have fetcW 
home all manner of pretexts to confirm its unbelief.* We 



^ Enough has been Raid concerning the first of these cooMqneoas^ 
freer access into the sacred territory. But the second is not less desenjc 
of attention. In regard of travel in PalcFtine, Pascal's pTofonndh ««r 
remark, " There is light enough for those whose sincere wish is to cce, 0^ 
darkness enough to confound those of an opposite digpoaition," is em}^ 
calljT applicable. If anj one goes there in an indocile, nntmsting f^ 
and with merely popular and superficial views of Scripton^ be is as tte; 
to be confounded, as instructed and confirmed in his fititfa, br what br st^ 
And as this is true of the crowd of unlearned traveUen, so, of tbcw v^ 
enter the sacred territorjr for purposes of independent biitotical ttMA 
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have passed those dangers; we now understand, for we 
have lived through, every phase of the madness which 
a perverted Gospel can originate. And just at this 
time, when better prospects are dawning on the Church, 
signs, which cannot be mistaken, assure us that the 
^^ treading down of the Gentiles " is nearly at an end. 

For a long time the Turk has held his position by the 
sufferance or consent of the Christian nations, and his tenure 
has been continually becoming more and more precarious. 
He has been growing weaker, while their power has in- 
creased, and their resources have been multiplied. Unlike 
the Western nations, in the Eastern empire there has been 
no internal development, no growth, and no invigoration.^ 
All the signs which mark the decay of barbarian nations 
have multiplied upon him; meanwhile his oppression of the 
races he is holding in subjection, the cruelty and extortions 
practised on them, have made them more impatient of 
his controL In the presence of an united Christendom 
he must long since have departed: its jealousies have 
been his security; they have maintained him in his 
position on the sacred territory as a mutual check on one 
another. This is the character in which their policy has 
supported him in his position. And at how great a cost 
of loss and suffering, the blight and desolation of the 

it maj be said, tbej need for their protectioii from serious errors dear 
apprehensions of that sound historical criticism, the principles of which, 
as gathered ihim a wide and deep surrey of human history, are only now 
in course of being clearly ascertained. — N, B. Rev, toL 11 563-5, and 
Scrip. Studiea, pp. 190-2. 

* See some very striking remarks on this subject in Newman's Lect cm 
the HiMtory of the Turks, lect. iv.; from which he concludes that " it seems 
likely, at no very remote day, to fiue ill with the old enemy of the 
Cross." 
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land, the degradation and enslayement of the people, is i 
witness.** 

This has at length passed the limits of endurance^ and 
other arrangements of the territory must be made. What 
this shall be is even now debated in the State councils of 
the chief nations^of Christendom. The special form of 
the result maj be uncertain ; but of this there can be no 
question — that now, when we are beginning to learn the 
real uses that may be made of the materialism of Pales- 
tine,'^ its fierce guardian is evidently on the point of 

* The present desolation of the coontir, and the waste of its resomtei, 
is dwelt on by cveiy one who Tisits it. No one has a more iDtimate know- 
ledge, both of its condition and of its c^iabilities, than Mr. Portrr, who 
writes thus : — ** Here (at Bostra), the Tu^ manifest no regard for the 
welfiu« of the people, or the improvement of the country. If a sordid 
pasha, who has bonght his place, can wring as mnch from the poor peaaut 
as will replenish his pnrse (comp. pp. 288, 306), he cares not, though the sod 
become a desert, the people beggars, and the towns and villages heaps of 
mins. It is a qnestion whether the nations of Europe . . . . siv 
justified in leaving sach a noble country to the unlimited cootzol of mch 
a set of wasteful, unprincipled tyrants. .... Let them make Snis 
like Egypt, or like the Danubian Provinces, with a hereditary ruler, sod 
an army of its own under an enlightened oommandffr ; let them encoor^v 
the growth of cotton, of oil, and of wheat; let them aid in the constmctka 
of roads and railways; let them foster commerce; and Syria will, ere long, 
become the garden of the Levant" — Syria and Paiestine, p. 528. Compi 
Dr. Bowring's lUport on Syria, pp. 9, 19, 29; Osborne's Palestime, Fui 
and PreMcnt, c. xxvi. ; and especially four remarkable papers by the Abbe 
Gu6n^ in the MemoirtM de PAcadimie des Inacriptumt (Paris, 1 808), voL L 
pp. 142-246, entitled JUcherchtM sur la Judie, coatideHt primeipaiement par 
rapport it la fertility de »oh terroir. 

* T)ie Turk, even if ho continue to rule, cannot for ever resist .... 
the impetus that is now converging upon the Syrian soil, fixim England, fsom 
America, frcmi France, and from Germany. The Holy Land, its natonl 
Borfaoes, .... its depths, and these as far down as exca^-ations wf 
reach, will be spread out upon the library tables of Europe and Ameriok 
Bat then, and as a consequence of this unfolding, and especimllj fion tbr 
uuestricted and thorough examination of the regions roand about Jeiv* 
--<1am, and fimn the nptoming of its own mbbish-budened dtes^ and ftoa 
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resigning his commission. He will be sent back to his 
native home in the remoter East, where he will in due 
time share in the light which is now hidden from him on 
the very spot where it was kindled. 



the opening of its sabternmeons haSk, — fkctM m\l be incidentallj gathered, 
small perhaps in their apparent disc, bat conclnsiye and irresistible as 
to the inferences they snpport, which shall lead to the establishment of a 
matured science of bibfical inteipretataon ; and this win bring with it, not 
a triumph of neologianism, or of infidelity, but a final refutation of evciy 
the<Hy that is opposed to the Truth of God. — N. B. Eeview, toL iL 
pp. 563-5. fiee also Appendix, note x. 
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CHAPTER XL 

PALESTINE IN THE FUTUBE. 

In our view of the country at the present time, and d 
that stage of its history which we have now reached, it is 
impossible to abstain from such speculations concerning 
the Future. Another scene of the destinies appointed fo 
Palestine is, undoubtedly, at hand. And, without ventuni^ 
any prognostication as to the political result of those debutes 
of which even now it is the subject, this, at least, may be 
affirmed, that its changed position, in a few years, most 
leave it clear, and open to researches that will have the most 
momentous consequence in their bearings on the verificatxa 
and illustration of the historical records of the faith. 

Those purposes which Palestine has already served in 
the confutation of heresy and unbelief, will be surpassed 
by the services it will yet render in this direction. And 
those who follow us, or the older survivors amongst cwl^ 
selves, will recognize more clearly than we can do, ml 
with greater reason, the far-seeing wisdom which appointed 
that countrj', so central,^ and on all sides accessible, for the 

' Comp. p. 147. " 1 have set Jcnisalem in the midst of the natioitf n^ 
countries that are round about her ** (Ezek. t. 5); on which passage Jeroae 
(quoted in Rcl. Paltut. p. 52) remarks: " Jerusalem in medio mondi nttf 
hie idem propheta testatur, umbilicvm temt earn esse detmomHrwuJ* ^ 
Dr. Stanl^ has ohsenred, there is a memorial of this belief, »Kit JeneakB 
is literaUj the centze of the earth, in the large round stone in the Gifck 
portion c^ the Church of the Holj Sepulchre, and in some of the 
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transaction of the momentous events which occurred in the 
training of the Church, and in its early history, during those 
years when the heavenly communications were vouchsafed 
to it Such is our expectation; and thus far it rests on 
grounds, and may have reasons pleaded in its favour, that 
are in nowise uncertain, or precarious. May we take one 
step fiirther in advance; and, in the light of prophecy, 
conclude this long review of Palestine and of its people by 
a heedful glance forward at the destinies which seem to be 
reserved for them? 

The predictive^ portions of the Prophetic Word invite 

maps of the world, ** such as that of the fourteenth century, preserved in 
Hereford Cathedral." But may this be called ** one of the many instances in 
which the innocent &ncy of an earlier faith has been set aside by the dis- 
coveries of later science ? " {Sinai and Palestine, p. 116.) Or, should wo 
not rather say that, under this superstition respecting the Holy City, there 
was a great truth hidden, which now, since the limits of the American and 
African Continents have been discovered, is more impressively seen than 
ever? May not Palestine now, more truly than ever, be recognized as being 
what Dr. Stanley so happily calls the ** confluence of the East and West ? " 
should wc not add, also, of the North and South? 

' For the predictive must be distinguished from the purely prophetic 
portions of the writings of the prophets. As Ewald {Die Propheten des 
tdten Bundea erklart, in J. S. L. January, 1853) remarks : ** The word 

Hi*93 (nabhi), which runs through all the Semitic languages .... 

as the oldest and most frequent name for a prophet, originally signifies a 
speaker, who declares the mind and the words of another who does not 

speak. So the Arabic i* (naba) is ordinarily used for a message or 

information Upo^Tp-rjCt Vates, and the Sanscrit, Vadi, or V&dica, 

all perfectly correspond in meaning with the above Semitic terms." In 
some instances, the prophets might themselves perceive remote occurrences as 
the necessary result of causes, hidden from the idolatrous eye, that were then 
in operation round them. But, on other occasions, they were specially 
gifted to discern many occurrences in vivid and pictorial distinctness, which, 
unless so aided, they could not have foreseen, or even have conjectured. 
They were carried by these means into the future, and many of their words 
and writings we must regard as literally predictive. Comp. Archd. Hare's 
Mission of Comforter, toL ii. 549, 1st edit; Scrip. Studies, pp. 284, 285. 
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this onward look^ for nnqaestioDabty tbej qieak of di^ 
and of events which have not jet been witnessed, at anj 
stage of the histoiy we have been reviewing. Let it be 
granted that some of these predictions were accomplished 
in the establishment of that colonj which the pcdicjr of the 
Persian king permitted Jews to found in Jemsalem aad 
Soathem Palestine ; and that, in the enlargement of the 
Churchy and in the devekpnent of the hea:venl j revelatiao, 
after the completion of Christ's atoning ministzy, mm 
of them have been fulfilled ; still there is a large residDe 
which have had nothing at all in the* past, carreapoudeBt 
with their terms and with thdr empha^ Only a fev 
examples can be here addnced, in illostratioii of tUi 
statement; and, in estimating thdr significance, the rol 
character of S^embbabel's and Ndi^mah's restoraticHis mint 
be borne in mind : we must remember that they were tk 
politic establishment of Jewish colonies by a foreign power, 
in one of the Jndean provinces, and in no sense a re-«8ta- 
blishment of the entire nation on its own territory.' 

But surely nothing less than this can be int^ided wheii 
e. g.y we read, " Behold, I will take the children of Isrtfl 
from among the heathen, whither they be gpne^ and I wiD 
gather them on every side, and bring them into their cvi 
land. And I will make them one nation in the hd 
ap<« the mountains of Israel, and one king shall be king 
to them all. • • • I will plant them npon their hiA 
and they shall no more be pulled up out of their lani 



' We are liable to be miBled by the common expression, ** Betnrn finon dt 
Captivity," in reading many (^ the predictions, especiaUy those of "EmM 
aadZechaiiah, as well as in respect (^ the hiBtoiy,in the timee of BdMsiik 
•ad the Marfhaw. Cooop. c. m, and especially p. 214. 
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which I have given them. • • • I will bring them from 
the north coontrj^ and gather them from the coasts of the 
earth. • • . I will saj to the norlh^ Grive np, and to the 
sonth^ Keep not back : bring my sons fixim far^ and mj 
daughters from the ends of the earth. • . • From 
beyond the rivers of Ethiopia, mj snppliants, even the 
daughters of my dispersed^ shall bring mine offering. • • 
I will save my people from the east country and from the 
west country, and they shall come and dwell in the midst 
of Jerusalem. • • . They shaU dwell in the land which 
I have given to my servant Jacob ; and they sball dwell 
safely therein, and shall build houses and plant vineyards : 
the wastes shall be builded, and the desolate land shall be 
tilled. • • • And they shall be my people, and I will 
be their Grod in truth and righteonsBess. Yea, many 
people and strong nations shall come to seek tiie Lord of 
hosts in Jerusalem, and to pray before the Lord. • 
Their seed shall be known among the Qentiles, and their 
offspring among the people: all that see them shall 
acknowledge them, that they are the seed which the Lord 
hath blessed. • • • I will make you a name and a 
praise among all people of the eartL • • . And all 
nations shall call you blessed: for ye shall be a delight- 
some land, saith the Lord of hosts."* 



* These passages (Eaek. xxxviL 21, 22; Amos ix. 15; Jeremiah xxxL 
8,9; Isaiah xliii«; Zeph. iu. 10; Zechar. viiL 7, 8; Ezek. xxviiL 26, 
uxyL 34 ; Zechac TiiL 8, 22; Isaiah bd. 9; Zei^ iiL 20; MaL iiL 12) 
are only specimens of a large hody of Scripture which explicitly relates to 
this subject. In Isaiah, chaps. xL to Ixri ; in Esek. xL io xlviii.; and in 
Zechar. xL, xiL, and xiii., there will be found numerous predictions haying 
the same reference, and whidi are as dear and as emphatic as those above 
quoted. 
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The restoration of the people from all regions of the 
earthy their national establishment, their permanence in thdr 
recovered territory, their recognition of trath, their equity, 
the reverence paid to them by surrounding peoples, their 
accomplishment of a great mission in the world, — all these 
things are surely affirmed, with as much explicitness as 
language is capable of, in these passages, and the affir- 
mation must be verified in the years that lie forward in 
the world's history: there has been no such general 
gathering, and no such national recovery and re-establish- 
ment, in time past^ Other destinies, for the Jews and for 
their consecrated land, in the future, are here foreshowiu 
and now we may obtain something like a definite concep- 
tion of them if, upon these predictions, we cast the Ugfat 
of others, not plainer, indeed, but now manifestly in course 
of fulfilment^ 

Let us, then, carry our regards on to that period which 
also we surely know is lying forward in the futiue, when 
the light kindled on the hills of Palestine has been univer- 

^ That is, taking the predictions in their literal significance. And thcs 
only, on soand principles of exegesis, can they be taken. Those interprets 
who insist on spiritualizing them, and who deny that they can hare acj 
reference except to the inward and invisible progress of the Divine king- 
dom, arc, it should be observed, claiming for themselves the inspiiatioo oi 
seers, in their denial of the possibility of a literal folfilment of these ^'^ 
dictive declarations. 

* The fiuniliar passages parallel with onr Lord's declaration, Manh. 
xxiv. 14, need not bo cited. In fact, the universal propagation of Chii:^ 
tianity is no longer matter of faith : we have the pledge of its compktks 
in our view. Already, as one evidence of this, we see branches of the 
English Church planted all round the world : the English episcopate h« 
already engirt the globe. And, even if there should yet be a pante uA 
finilure in our missionaiy seal, the difiusion of our nadre liteiatnte vil 
ensure the diffusion of the Gospel along with it : oar inteUectnal chiefr 
will go evciywhere in the character of the disciples of Jesiu CSixift, sb^ 
as the announoen (c^fwccc) of His tmth. 
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sally diffused. The Cliristlan revelation has, on all sides^ 
been, made known ; the Church has been planted in eveiy 
region of the earth ; and men of all races have acknow- 
ledged the Gospel as an authentic disclosure of our true 
position in the universe, and of our relations in the moral 
system which occupies it, as well as the fulfilment of expec- 
tations which even their errors had led them to entertain.^ 
Now such an assurance must then be held and manifested, 
conformably with national peculiarities, witli characteristic 
distinctions of race, with the modifying influences of 
history, of climate, and of locality. The Christian Oriental 
and the Christian of the West, while they will be in per- 
fect unity with one another on essential truths, will yet 
develop their Christianity in thought and practice, each 
after his own kind : the one animated, imaginative, self- 
forgetting; the other calmer, and more deliberate, with 
reason ever predominating in his conceptions. North and 
South, in the rugged energy of the one, in the alternate 
fervour and languid sensitiveness of the other, will likewise 
respectively unfold tlieir appropriate aspects of Christian 
life and contemplation; and there will be a manifold 



7 As St. Paul always represented the Gospel, and as now the wiser 
missionary teaching of our own time is representing it. Compare the 
Apostle's method of announcing Christian tmth (1) to the Jews (Acts xiii); 
(2) to the philosophical heathen (ib. xvii.) ; (3) to the uneducated heathen 
(ib. xir.) In each case he presented the Christian revelation as the fulfil- 
ment of that truth which partially held, or even fiilse, religious notions, 
were leading men ** to seek after, if haply they might find " it It is need- 
less here to mention Dean Trench's Lectures on the Uncotuciout Prophecies of 
Heathendom^ but I have great pleasure in taking this opportunity to refer 
the reader to the Rev. G. F. Maclear's Croea and the Nations, an essay of 
singular wisdom and beauty, which well deserves to be widely known. 
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diversity along with that unity which> nereiiheless^ will 
essentially belong to them.® 

But now^ besides this unity in that future era, our 
anticipations of it include union amongst the Christian 
nations of the world : not only are they to be one, but 
they are to know and acknowledge their fellowship ; thev 
are to be so mutually interpreted to one another, that 
their consciousness of union will be avowed and reo^- 
nized.9 And who, except the Jews, are fitted to carry on 

^ ** An the efiects of Christianity on the life of mankind bear witnesi » 
oar Lord's declaration, and teach ns to nnderstand it arigfaty that He guk 
not to destroy, but to ftiML Eveiywhere the new creation is only the rencwi- 
of the old original one, and therefore cannot bo in oppoeitioo to the hvs 
laid down therein, bat mast needs bring them to their right aiccomp]i5h]M& 
to a solution which is, at the same time, a folfihnent. Now among thefc 
laws one is, that mankind in their multiplicity, as weD of different indiridBsi 
pecaliarities in individual men, as also on a larger scale of different nadaml 
peculiarities, designed to be the complements each of the other, shall vxvk 
together for the glorifying of God, by showing forth his image irradittiB^ 
a multiplicity of forms, and for the exhibition of the kingdom of God it 
the unity and manifoldncss of its manifestations. What St. Paul sayi cf 
the spiritual gifts whereby the particular members of the Church combat 
to make up what is wanting in each, is also applicable to the difimMr 
between nations. ' There are divereitiea of gifU : but there ia ome Spirit' 
Each nation has received its peculiar post and office in the creation ; vd 
this, as all things find their fulfilment in Christ, the End of the crtanot. 
can only be discharged answerably to its purpose, when the nations, throogb 
faith in the Saviour, are incorporated in the kingdom of God, and their 
peculiar natural gifts are appointed to their special miniatzy theram.**— 
Meander. 

' In that communion between Churches which will prermil in the dsT$ 
wo speak of, as it did in primitive and apostolic times (Bingham*s Amiq. 
bk. xvi. chap. 1). This has ever been desired and sought for, and not kss 
by many who have been identified with veiy diflferent feelings on this n^ 
ject, e. g, by Archbishop Sancroft, who,|in 1688, exhorted his clergv, ^ thu 
they warmly and most affectionately exhort them " (i. e. ** oar brethren tk 
Protestant Dissenters") *' to join with them in daily f^nrent pniver to the Ged 
of peace for the universal blessed union of all Reformed Chn rchcs. bock it 
home and abroad .... that all thqr who do <^offifflM the IioIt 
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this work of mediation and reconcilement. Both in their 
constitution and in their history^ thej present all the signs 
and tokens of an instrument which may have the effect of 
rivetbg and compacting Christendom together ia that con- 
scious oneness which also enters into our expectations of 
the future. Thej are masters of all languages ; they are at 
home in the east and in the west ; they are denizens of all 
regions of the globe. And the temperaments of all races 
are so blended in their own^ that they can interpret between 
those who perhaps. cannot naturally sympathize' with one 
another. In the mind of the typal Jew> all phases of the 
Christian scheme will be reflected, and every mould of its 
life-development will be witnessed in his demeanour.^ 

of oar dear Lord, and do agree in the truth of His holy Word, may also 
meet in one holy communion, and live in perfect nnity and godly love." — 
D'Oyly'a Life of Sancroft, i. 325. 

'^ In illustration of this wide or rather universal capability of sympathy 
in tiie Jewish nature, their present dispersion (I>ent xxvi., xxviii.) in all 
lands, as represented by most of the writers on the prophecies respecting 
them, may be adduced. " They are present in all countries, with a home 
in none ; intermixed, and yet separated ; and neither amalgamated nor 
lost ; but, like those monntAin streams which are said to pass throo^ lakes 
of another kind of water, and keep a native quality to repel commixture, 
they hold communication without union, and may be traced, as rivers with- 
out banks, in the midst of the alien element that SBnounda them" (Davisoo 
On Prophecy, p. 443). This universal ** conmmnication without union " be- 
tokens that capacity which is spoken of above. Is it not also seen in the 
^ manifbldnesB of Scripture," in the accordant diversity of the writings (e. g, 
of St Patd and of St John), adapted, as Dean Trench remarks, " for the 
two leading types of mind, for the discursive and the intuitive," and " won- 
derfully prepared for the winning to the obedience of the CSroaa both tiie 
Western and the Eastern world ? " All lesser varieties of intellectnal nature 
are included in the Jews, between these two. The manifbldnesa in its 
deep unity of Scripture betokens what I have ventured to call the universality 
of the Jewish nature, and may we not reverently point to the Incamatioii 
as a still higher witness ? That He was a Jew, who was the Son of Man, ia 
the highest evidence and manifestation of the Jew's fitness fior commum- 
cotion and sympathy with every race of the human finnily. 
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Nor is there any other race of which this can be affirmed, 
80 that we can look to the Jew alone for the accom- 
plishment of work which must be done^ and wliich, since 
we have no intimation to the contrary, it must be beUeved 
will be done by human means. 

The Jew, then, will be the bond and the interpreter of 
the human family. But then, it cannot be as a homeless 
wanderer that this work will be accomplished by liim; 
and his apprehension of Christianity, and its possession 
of him, will involve the association of his people in i 
national polity. How can Gliristian men exist together 
in any other character than as the members of a nation?" 
And if the Jew, then, is to be the priest and prophet, 
the linking agent of the future era, the mediator and 
interpreter between the human families, where can we 
imagine his abode, except in his own land? Midwaj 
between the hemispheres, and having all skies, climates, 
soils, all the physical characteristics of all regions in it, 
it is as much the epitome, the compendium of earth, as 
the Jew himself is of mankind. Yes, doubtless, Palestine 
is the home reserved for him. lie will again be esta- 
bUshed on its fenced high places, on its luxuriant plains, 
on the pastures of its wilderness, having been summoned, 
in the last days, to accomplish the work which lay, as 



" And of an independent nation, whose chief gOYenuncnt is ** not ob- 
ject to any foreign jarisdiction," and acknowledges that it roles onlv ** br 
the grace of God." Of such a nation the Jews were raised to be, as thcr 
will yet become, an example and witness. Of old, this commission was to be 
discharged in presence of the military kingdom-empires of the world. And 
can we doabt that it will hereafter ntter the final decisive pix>test agaisft 
the ecclesiastical kingdom-empire by which they ha^e been suoceeded? 
Comp. Book, Ecc. Pdity, b. 1, c x., and Field On the Ckwtk, b. t. c 3S. 
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we have seen^ in the prospect of his seers> thongh it 
was onlj dimlj understood by them. And in the highest 
destiny that can be committed to a people^ he will fulfil 
tlie loftiest expectations of those heroic men whose souls 
travailed that their nation might hold its appointed place as 
the Israel of God." 



" " It seems to me that eycrything is tending towards this result (viz., 
the re-establishment of the Jewish Commonwealth on the veiy soil which was 
the original seat of it); that so strange a body as the Israelites are could 
not have been permitted to exist for so many generations unconnected with 
anj country or polity, if such a destiny were not in reserve for them; that 
it is a strange and painful effort for the mind eyen to imagine all traces of 
national distinctness lost in men who, in their glory and depression, have 
been for nearly three thousand years witnesses for the existence of such dis- 
tinctness. ... I cannot help feeling that the mode in which the claims of the 
Jews are ordinarily stated has been one great obstacle to our acknowledging 
them. At one time it would seem as if the modem interpreters of pro- 
phecy expected that the Jewish nation should take the place of the universal 
Church; at another, as if they expected Jerusalem to be the centre of that 
Church in the next age, even as Kome has tried to be the centre of it in this; 
at another, as if they believed that in the restoration of all things the Jews 
were to furnish the one specimen of a true and godly nation. . . . The 
Tery approximation to such notions may well inspire good men with some 
alarm. . . . The prophets speak of the Jewish nation as interpreting 
to each of the surrounding countries what it ought to be. • . . And the 
restoration of the Jewish Commonwealth (to this office) will, as I hope, be 
followed by the restoration to national life, in connection with Christian and 
Catholic life, of those countries which are now combined under the sceptre 
of the prophet, separated by the most violent sectarian controversies, inca- 
pable of understanding how they may be distinct and yet one. In a 
Christian Jew a Mahometan sees what he was meant to be; sees the truth 
embodied which he has been twisting into a denial and a falsehood. I 
cannot, therefore, quarrel with the conviction of those who dream that the 
Jews will be the agents in the conversion of the Mahometans, and that the 
Hebrew nation will be the sun and centre of the Eastern world. But if no 
one pretends that such a result will be accomplished without great conflicts 
and heavy judgments, why may I not suppose that the West will, through 
the like process, attain to a like blessing ? Why may I not suppose that the 
principle of Judaism will be asserted, the ezdusiveness of Pharisaism be 

H-25 
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In this establishment of the Jew on his own land, and 
in the mission which he will thus carry forward, we 
recognize the fulfilment of all the prophetic anticipations 
which, as we have seen, describe what is still future in his 
history. But the vision does not imply any supremacy in 
the Hebrew Church. Whatever honours and advantages 
shall be enjoyed by it, will be held on the terms of Chris- 
tian eminence. The " greatness ^ of the Jews will mab 
them " the servants of their brethren ^ throughout the world, 
and, in place of being " lords over God's heritage," their 
precedence will rather give occasion for the exemplifica- 
tion of virtues which only the strong, and deep, and widely 
reaching nature of the descendants of Abraham has power 
to exhibit. Not as the rulers of the churches, or in any 
relation towards them of unbrotherly supremacy, but as 
the bond of their union, and as the agents of their inte^ 
course, will the Hebrews again hold the land which, by a 
divine assignment and consecration, was bestowed upoo 
them.^* 



confounded, by the full development of European nations, and of tbdr 
colonies in the other parts of the world, the nnirersal Church being eoD 
the life-giving power, die uniting principle to them all ? " Maorioe's Kuu^ 
of Christ, ii. 438-442. 

" The Christian law of eminence (Matt xx. 26 ; xxiiL 11, 12) is sor^ 
forgotten, or thought of as if it had been abrogated, in thoee hifi^hlv-^wTO^t 
representations of the future destinies of Palestine, and especiaUj of Jen* 
salem, which are given in some writings on '* the MiUenninm." Ik ii 
diflicult to distingui<3h between them and those fidse expectations of ^ 
ftiture temporal glory of the Jewish nation entertained by our Lofd^ 
adverparics, and by those heretics, such as Ccrinthus, in the early agei <tf 
the Church (Ircn. I. 26), who were spoken of in the 4l8t Article (in the 
original draft of the Articles), as holding doctrines " repng^nant to Ho^ 
Scripture,*' and as ''casting themselves headlong into a Jewiah doc^* 
Lightfbot*8 Works, iil 37, and yiii. 28. 
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It is thns we anticipate the time when the '^ Low of the 
Lord will go forth firom Zion> and his word from Jerusalem.'' 
And in the genuine power of evangelical influence, in the 
disclosure of his unobscured truth, Christ Jesus wiU 
reign through, and by means of the people as one of whom 
He appeared in the likeness of a man. Unto this true 
personal reign in the holj territory we look forward. ^^ And 
along with it, and with the difiusive agency which the 
Jew will carry forward from this central ground, we must 
combine the influence of the land itself on those who will 
there meet, as on the central ground of fellowship. Not 
only will the Jew — though no longer as a homeless wan- 
derer, but as the recognized member of a nation — ^be found 
in all lands, but the inhabitants of all will also assemble in 
his territory. We are bidden by prophecy to anticipate 
a period when all nations will go up to Palestine, that they 
may there confer together, and strengdien one another 
in the fellowship of Christ ^^ In free intelligent movementy 

** <* Why was it expedient that Jesus should go away from his disciples ? 
JBridentlj (in part) because He could not be oonstanUy approached by all 
CSiristianB in all parts of the world. Had he remained on earth even to 
this hour, there must have been millions who could never have come near 
Him. Whereas, His presence in the spirit renders Him, though invisibly, 
4Moe88ible by all alike (Matt. zviiL 20). For Christ, therefisre, to return in 
bodily person to the earth, and roign at Jerusalem, or in any other place, 
"would be to go back to an earlier and more imperfect dispensation." Arch- 
lilshop Whately's Scrip. Revel, of Fut State, Lect vii. See also Arch- 
deacon Hare's Mission of the Comforter, vol. i. p. 21, and note £., voL iL 
(l0t edition). 

^ " Many people shall go and say, Gknne ye, and let us go up to the 
moiintain of the Lord, to the House of the God of Jacob. . . . The Gentiles 
^|*itll c6me to thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising. lift 
Up thine eyes round about, and see : all they gather themselves together, 
Uiey come to thee. . . . Tea, many people and strong nations shall 
oome to seek the Lord of Hosts in Jerusidem, and to pray before the Lord." 
baiah iL 3 ; Ix. 3, 4 ; Zedu viii 22. 

25—2 
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not in compulsory or superstitious pilgrimage, the tigh- 
"ways of access to the sacred territory will again be crowded. 
Those who are found in them, ** with their faces Zion wards,' 
will not go for the discharge of penance, or for tk 
idolatrous veneration of places and memorials, but thu 
in clear, and solemn, and impressive vision, they may loi 
on the witnesses of the Incarnation and the Sacrifice. 

And if, in remembrance of the frailty of human natm 
we might fear lest the old idolatries should be revived wbec 
the ground so hallowed is freely opened, and universaEj 
accessible, tlie fear is dissipated when we remember & 
instructed interpreters who will be there to guard its hot 
places from all superstitious desecration. As again, i? 
know there will be a yet more effectual guard agafe 
it in the ample outpouring, in those days, of the s- 
fluences of The Sphrit. For this will also characteftf 
the time we have in view: the Church liaving agab}* 
once before, complied with the terms on which it » 
vouchsafed, there will be another Pentecost, in those iis 
days, when " God will pour out His Spirit upon all flei 
.... and in Mount Zion and in Jerusalem shall be ddirff* 
ance, as the Lord hath said, and in the remnant wtxHntiit 
Lord shaU call'' ^^ 



»• Joel ii. 28, 32. 
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Note A.— pp. 31, 110. 

In respect of the earlier Egyptian history, I have followed the 
arrangement which Mr. R. S. Poole has established in his Horm 
EgyptiaccB (London, 1851). With a remarkable combination of 
ingenuity and of research, he has proved that many of the first 
seventeen of Manetho^s dynasties were contemporaneous. This 
had been conjectured from the omissions of Eratosthenes, in his 
lists; 'indeed, the monuments themselves," as Sir G. Wilkinson 
remarks, '^ decide the point, by the mention of the years of one 
king^s reign corresponding with those of another, and by the 
representation of one king meeting another, generally as his 
superior." (Rawlins. Herod, ii. 340, with which comp. Ilorm 
Egypt pp. 162, 173.) The force of these considerations has been 
acknowledged even by those who have^opted the long chronology, 
«.</. by Lepsius, who says {Chronol. of Egypt^ p. 364, E. T.), 
^' This (contemporaneity) appears to me most decidedly attested ; 
and I have been able to obtain a direct, and, as I believe, a 
genuine Mancthonic proof of it." (Comp. also Bunsen^s Egypt 
in History, vol. i. p. 131.) Mr. Poole, however, was the first to 
construct a scheme which should represent these synchronous 
reigns in an order corresponding with the monumental notices, 
especially with those on the tablets of Kamak and Abydos, and 
with the written documents. In the view of some of the most emi- 
nent Egyptologers, including Sir G. Wilkinson {Arch, of Ancient 
Egypt J p. 132), he has done this satis&ctorily, and mainly by 
the help of two great cycles, which he has discovered, chiefly from 
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lh.> ,nuly of criJiin astronomJcail data on ti^ wjc- 
il... I..JI. i» tl... Kniu^cum. Of tbe« crcia to- as. 
MlU 0..- ■l-ix.i.i.-Rl Cj-cl.-, is detemiined bV the co-j^ 
ti^w m.«n I.II.I rh,- v.^rnal cquiaoi. The kcoil. w: 
l'«h.ttjno»l ^..«r, i. likB the propbeticml dav-Tac ■ 
».r It oniM).U .if n., maiiy common y^an « 'tba- e 
MkJ. ).-«. Now ilH. lip, of the Trroicol Cvci- oc-=r 
ll.» «i.iuun..ul., IM, i„ th« rt'ign of Ameiiem. I 
ManHli.U nn.I L'lul, in that of AmaoB (nri It. 
Till. ».v..iul .[^vh iH fixod by 3Ir. j^i^^ .-.^c'Z: 
Ilia t^'iiuiJ .\vol.' aati^iu Ameohema to i005 t-c. irie 
iu>« iH,^.i. nii.l il«- vcruni wjuinox coincided ; and ttii: ; 
«(tii>M »l>ii U'»lJiiiouy of the moBunents, -which fi=d 
kiut: »l »lx«WI 2»HMl n.c. Prom thi« epoch Mr. Pook. 
th« BUllwriiy i*f iho luoimmmtal inacription«, nckos 
Iwn.l!.V"'^l .V«^ »<> M''"M. whoM date i« ihns mcimIt 
l.> S;i; B.C. (.Himwii miikM it 3643, and Lepmnt 3 
'iTti* U hi* tiiuii or «larting point, and it ii in ■ 
«ois«»l*iuo wilh Uie Sejituagint chronology, which 
1X>I»^«| wnv SI^U ILC. Itlr. Poole then j 



dyiuuiiv* fci lu 10 uittko the lllrd partially lynehifUK 
Jm; Uw IVih Miitl Villi In coincide with the Ilnd, ie.- 
XVlh. XVl.h. «.a XVIlUi (or tlie Hyk Shoa djuatlies" 
ekfe »ilh Ihe Xlllh wid Xllllh of the DioBpoUtaa, a: 
kiu},'^ wh.» h-i«iwa iu Ij.per Egypt, while the Delta wa 
•t>uiiA v^' ill.! tiivatkn. 

Frww this akHtjh, »i.<i»c g«>DejiiI idea of Mr. Poole's ik 
lonilU wiiy Iw oUaiurd. No doubt, in some of its it 
8cht>mi> i* liahlt" to c>oit(«tioD fnim fresh discorerim, sadi 
of M. Wari<-ll» in thi- S,-Miwum (see Ej-tracttyrorn Joma 
have ■eriinuly diwurbwl Lt'iwltu' vrangemeiit of the kii 
XVIIIth dynasty. Hut it it believed that, in the main, 
elusions are invincible; and one of them is, that the leii 
Hyk Shos covered the whole period of the/nnuUy comnr 
laraelites withZpypt Wo follow Sir G. Wiltin^j^ in oo 
Uint the oppreoion which led ti> their Exodus, took place i 
■*- ■ ■ - '-» XVIIIth dynaily of the oU Theban king^ bj v 
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yk Sho>^ wei'i' oxpellcd. TIio cx«'\ct date, however, of the Exodus 
jinot be detennined. Sir G. Wilkinson, who formerly (Anc. 
Jgyp> vol. i. pp. 78-81) assigned it to the reign of Thothmes 111. 
\ni. 1463 B.C.), ifl now disposed to place it somewhat lat^r, under 
imeses IL Mr. Poole fixes upon 1652 B.C., as the trae epoch. 
lot any assignment of the precise year of the event is necessarily 
^■* recarioas, not only from the uncertainty of its place in the 
— *■ ^Igjptian annals, and the discrepancies of the Biblical chronology 
^~^'a the different sjrstems (the Samar., the Sept., the Ueb.), but 
^'''Jso from discrepancies in the same system, e,g. in the Heb., as 
-^ een by comparing 1 Kings yi. 1, Acts xiii. 20, Exodus xii. 40, 
^^^md Galatians iii. 17. Indeed, it is not till the time of Shishak 
ttid fiehoboam that any definite synchronism can be established. 
^or will this fact occasion either surprise or uneasiness, except 
Where — the purpose of the inspired writers being wholly mis- 
"vihmderstood — it has been forgotten that certainty with respect to 
* 'Uie order of the history is alone essential. The entire tendency 
^^of sound research is towards the verification of the Scripture 
d fiaaxials, as in Mr. Poole*s abbreviation of the enormous periods 
V which others have given to the Egyptian history, and in his 
B^ establishment of the coincidence of the Shepherd rule with the 
■■^peaceful sojourn of the Israelites in Groshen. 

■ 

Note B. — ^p. 63. 

m 

if Until the publication of Dr. Robinson's Biblical Researches, it 

^ was generally admitted that the ** Mountain of the Law," must be 

if identified either widi Jebel Mousa, or with Serbal. Jebel Katarina 

t bad been sometimes named as a third claimant, but it was plainly 

(1 ineligible, for reasons which have been given below. The question 

i lay between the other two, and that it had been decided in fitvour 

i of Serbal by the early pilgrims to the peninsula, is sufficiently 

I evidenced by the extensive remains of the Christian settlement 

I in Feiian (Burckhardt*s Sffria, p. 609). The same view has 
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been adopted by maDy of our recent txavellers ; among others, 
by Lepaius {Letters, 310, 556), and by Dr. Stewart {Tent awi 
Khauj pp. 143-149). But the considerations which Eitter, 
{Erdk. xiv. 736), and Dr. Wilson {Lands of the Bible, u 219- 
227) have brought forward, are, I think, overwhelmingly deciare 
against Serbal, and compel us to seek the sacred mountain in one 
of the peaks of the Upper Sinai. This was clearly evident to us 
upon the spot; so that, afler having ascended the topmost gununi: 
of Serbal, we felt that we had yet to reach, and stand upon, tb 
" holy ground," where Moses received the Divine communi- 
cations. Our way led us, on the following day, afler ascendiog 
Nukb Hdwy (note, p. 62), through the plain Er Haheh, into ths 
heart of the inner and upper cluster of the Sinaitic Hills, and w 
were much impressed, as all who have seen it must have been, wiu 
the fitness of that plain for the convention of a large multitude. 
But, as clearly, it is not fitted for their encampment; and we wm 
at once struck with the fact, that, with the exception of one heigli 
El TlUha, just at the head of the pass, and near the entrance d 
£r Baheh, there was no marked and towering eminence to be seei 
in it. — ^We first ascended Jebel Katarina. It rises high above iti 
neighbour Jebel Mousa, and the view from the summit is ere 
grander than that from Serbal. (Comp. note, p. 72.) But, moi 
plainly, it is not the Mountain of the Law, for the simple reasa 
that in no direction, aroimd, or near it, is there any open, tni 
widely-extended space, such as that by which the real Sisii 
must have been surroimded. On the following day, we went 
to the top of Jebel Mousa, and we foimd it true, as Dr. 
Kobinson and Stanley have stated, that from no accessible point, 
not even from the roofs of the Christian and, Mahometan G^I^ 
tuaries that stand upon the summit, ''is any spot to be seec 
where the people could have been assembled." Under the aanK 
impression, which the above travellers have described, we th«w- 
fore went at once from this summit to the topmost peak of £i3 
Sastlfeh, the ascent of which was only to be accomplished bare- 
footed, and, as Dr. Bobinson says, '^ with extreme difficulty and 
even danger." There, however, with the plain Er Haheh widelj 
stretching out below us, we believed ourselves to be standiiK ca 
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the holy place, and yet we felt diagatisfied, MQce our position 
waa not in any way marked or dUtingniihed from the neigh* . 
bouring BUinmits, which almost enclose the plain. We, there- 
fore, decided on making a thorough exploration of the WSdy 
Ea Sebftyeh, on the south-east of Jebel Monsa, which M. Strauss 
(quoted by Hitter's Ertlk. xiv. 59S-598) had described as 
answering all the conditions of the ground required for the en- 
campment, and from every part of which, Jebel Mousa, he says, 
is distinctly visible. And here 1 give the result of this exami- 
nation in the following Extract from my Journal : — 

This morning we walked to Widy Sebftyeh, but with little 
expectation of the conclusions that were to be forced upon ub 
from our visit. The road leads from the convent across the 
north-west flank of Menejie, which Lord Lindsay makes out to be 
Sinai, but which, to us, appeared to be neither high nor marked 
enough, to meet some of the indispensable conditions which the 
true Sinai must satisfy. The Wftdy SebfLyeh, for a considerable 
distance— indeed almost as tiu as it is laid down in some of the 
maps, which confound it too early with WUdy Eahabeb — looks 
very unpromising, as the scene of Israel's encampment, when the 
Law was given ; and I do not wonder, if Stanley did not pursue 
his ' afternoon's walk ' very for, that he felt it had no claim to be 
regarded as that scene. It looks altogether too limited ; and, at 
iiist, one might conclude, that ' from only a few points of it Sinai 
ia visible.' We went on, however, and we were then quite 
artoniahcd at the scene which opened out before us. The plain 
widens and enlarges towards the south into a most magnificent 
area for a much larger encampment than could be placed in Er 
Kaheh. And, from everif point of it, with the exception of a few 
inconsiderable depressions beneath recent mounds, Jcbcl Mousa 
is grandly visible. This was our impreagion, after we had walked 
about one mile towards Eahabeh. That we might be quite 
sure of it, and especially that we might satisfy ourselves that 
Aba Aldi, on the south-eastern tlank of Jebel Mouso, did at no 
point hide it, we walked to the very end. There we reached 
Bahabeh, and saw the Tnrfa range rising majestically from the 
farther end of that Wikdy. But, at no point, was die view of 
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Jebel Mousa interrupted. It rose eyerTwhere before ns, thioo^ 
the three miles over which Seb&jeh extends, as The Moorr. 
In the broadest part, near the sonth end, and alei^ a line hm- 
ing north-west and south-east, we feund the plain was 1| mOa 
broad. (M. Strauss's dimensions, given bj Bitter, JErdL m 
596, are somewhat under these.) We coold look along it, strudc 
into the W^j es Sheikh, a distance of quite ten miles. ^Jk 

you not feel as if had been trifling with their xeadenT 

said Bir. A., as these unexpected appearances burst oo a 
The question expressed exactly my feelings at the moDCOL 
The Wtldy meets all the requirements of the scene of the e&- 
campment. s It is well supplied with water, and is, even nff'- 
with its gently sloping sides, filled with vegetation. ifSbi 
Mousa is the object visible at every part ; the spars from tk 
mountain come down along it on the east side, so as to fom i 
clearly -defined boundary ; water is abundant ; and there were o 
our view Arab flocks, and two small encampments of BedoiBK 
established in it about half-way down, and near the end where «c 
entered. A caravan would march into the wftdy along a stni^ 
line from Es Sheikh and continue its coarse into the neighboo^ 
ing Rahabeh, which is also fitted, along with Seb&yeh, for die ercfr 
tion of tents, and for the pasturage of flocks. There is ahunte 
room in it and in ^e adjacent w^ys for the Israelites to harebea 
placed as the narrative describes during the giving of the Lis: 
and, afler going over the conditions that must have been fii^ 
filled by the actual scene of that event, we came, delibcmeij 
and strongly, to the conclusicm that it had far greater daiins ^ 
be received in that character, than Er Baheh ; and that the d^ 
traditional Sinai was, indeed, no other than the sacred 
Still we thought it right to go and examine £r Baheh 
though we had seen it so plainly from Sasifeh yesterday ; othtf- 
wise we should have been partly fidling into what appean ^ 
have been Robinson's and Stanley's mistake, in judging of Ar 
plain fix>m the mountain, instead of the mountain irom the pha 
Obviously, the problem is to find a plain froDEi everr pcnat ^ 
which the mountain is distinctly and impreasiveljr visible, not ^ 
find a mountain where you can see every one who is 
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on a giyen space below. We went, accordingly, and tr a v e raed 
Er Baheh from end to end ; and we found (1), that it is of 
smaller saperficial extent than Sebdyeh : it is, on the average, 
one mile broad and it is two miles and three quarters long; 
(2), that it is not to be compared with Seb&yeh in regard to its 
approaches, and to the natnre of its dde boundaries, which are, 
and always have been, steep, and bare ci vegetation ; and (3), 
we were impressed greatly by the &ct that at all points of the 
plain, Sas&feh stands blended and mingled with almost equal 
heights. Indeed, at the northern end, £1 Tl&ha is &t more impres- 
sive, 80 that Sas^eh could never be looked upon from £r Rahdi 
as The Mount. Our conclusion, therefore, was in the strongest 
manner sustained; and I do not hesitate, therefore, here to record 
my firm belief that the old traditional Sinai is ^e very place, 
if this be kaown at all, whence the Law was given, and in view 
of which the people were assembled. — Compare Dr. Stewart's 
observations {Tent and Khan^ pp. 134, 152), in which, notwith- 
utanding his arguments in favour of Serbal, he betrays a stnmg 
leaning towards the above conclusion. 



Note C— pp. 91, 98, 131. 

In the autumn of '57, Mr. Cyril Graham explored the country 
which Mr. Porter described as lying in his range of view from the 
Castle of Salkhad. (See note, p. 130.) He w^t some miles along 
the road which, as Mr. Porter says, '' runs straight as* an arrow 
across the plain to Busra on ^e Persian Gulf.** Here he *^ found 
a town, with reservoirs, and large buildings, which was probably 
a station on this road. The road must have been oonstructed 
at considerable expense in that portion which passes through the 
Hirrah (a region extending eastward five days* journey, and which 
is covered with basaltic stones), as, for many miles^ every stone 
had to be removed ; and, considering the distance traversed, and 
the great breadth of the road, this must have been a work of 
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great labour." . . . He *^ had the satisfaction of seeing every one 
of the (fourteeD) towns, which Mr. Porter saw dotted abont ibe 
plain." He describes them as being built afler the same type u 
the houses in Knreiyeh, of which Mr. Porter (^DamascuSy toL iL 
p. 196) says, ^^ They appear to be just such structures as this noe 
of giants (Rephaim) would rear up. The huge doors and gates cf 
stone, some of which are nearly eighteen inches in thickness, and 
the ponderous bars, the places for which can still be seen, are in 
every way characteristic of a period when architecture wis in 
its infancy, when manual labour was of little comparative value, 
and when strength and security were the great requiaites. Time 
produces but little effect on such buildings as these. The hesTj 
stone flags of the roofs resting on the massive walls, render the 
whole structure as firm as if built of solid masonry ; and tbe 
black basalt rock of which they are constructed is nearly at 
hard as iron." Such was the character of the fourteen towni 
which Mr. Graham visited, and in connexion with them be 
justly remarks, " When we find (such) great stone citiei 
(Deut. iii.), walled and unwalled, with stone gates, and so 
crowded together that it becomes a matter of wonder how til 
the people could have lived in so small a tract of country ; wkn 
we see houses built of such huge and massive stones that no 
force which could ever have been brought against them in thii 
couDtry, would have been sufficient to batter them down ; wbea 
we find rooms in those houses so large and lofly that many of 
them would be considered fine rooms in a large house in Europe; 
and lastly, when we find some of these towns bear the very Dame 
which cities in that country bore before the Israelites came ooi 
of Egypt, I think we cannot help feeling the strongest convictioQ 
that we have before us the cities of the giants (Rephaim), the cities 
of the land of Moab. They have been gradually deserted as 
the Arabs of the desert have increased in number, and nor, 
south and east of Salkhad, not one of these many towns is 
inhabited." 

He also reached the Safah, which is marked as a single hill cq 
most of the maps, but which is, in fact, a long range whereon 
Mr. Graham counted nineteen peaks, and which| in Bome puts, ii 
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fifteen miles broad. On the south of this range he found a town 
built of whit€ stone, ''which was the more startling because 
nowhere near is there any white stone to be found, all the stones 
in that region being black." Again, on the east, there were four 
others, '' all being alike in style, though inferior in preservation 
to the old towns of Bashan." In this direction he came to 
* another road cut through the H4rrah, " which probably was the 
high road leading from Bozra to Palmyra, in the flourishing days 

of those two great cities But the most remarkable 

fact in connexion with this country is that of finding inscriptions 
in a character which, whatever it may be, is certainly no recog- 
nized form of any Semitic language. Whether or no, we have 
on these stones traces lefl by the old giants who occupied this 
land is, at present, mere matter for speculation; but should 
these inscriptions some day be decyphered, we may hope to 
have some light thrown upon the history of a coimtry of which 
we seem at present to know nothing, and of a people who may 
have been the earliest emigrants out of Shinar, and the original 
founders of the cities of the Land of Bashan and of Moab."— 
Joum. Geog, Soc,, vol. xxviii. ; Comb, Essays, 1858. In Joum. 
As, Soc, vol. zviL part 2, Mr. Graham gives some specimens 
of these inscriptions, fix>m which it seems there is reason for 
connecting them with the Himyarites in South Arabia. 



Note D.— pp. 104, 143. 

These spared commtmities not only became '' snares and 
traps " unto the people, but their continued presence in the land 
made the complete establishment of the Jewish polity, and the 
consequent experience of all its blessings, impossible. That 
which was in truth its very foundation as a commonwealth, in 
the secure provision of a competence to all its families, was 
never realized. Half the tribes did not enter on more than 
a partial tenure of their inheritance. Now, as the result of this. 
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tHe members of those tribes were not placed in the idatians of 
independence, and, in respect of holding landed property, of 
equality towards their brethren, which their inatitiitions con- 
templated. In this manner, an impoverished and abject '^•n 
was originated, of which we have afterwards sach fa;^ tzaoo, 
and which could never have arisen, had eveiy family in theoom- 
munity been put into full possession of its due share of tiie 
common heritage. They do not appear, indeed, to bare a- 
perienced the worst of these consequences of their n»leet for t 
considerable period. And it is easy to conceive that the imms- 
diate wants of the tribes which were not provided for whose 
estates allotted to them in theory were, in &ct, still occiqaed br 
the Canaanites — ^were iu part supplied by tiieir share in the 
limited spoil which the people were allowed to take, as well m 
by the wealth which they had brought with them into tlie 
country. Moreover, the resources of pasturage aroond then, 
would contribute to supply their needs. Tet even thus dter 
could only postpone, for a few generations, that degradation of a 
large mass of the commimity, which could never have ta^wt 
place if every family had becai put into actual possession of iti 
estate, after the survey which Joshua ordered. It has been 
computed that, by the allotment which was then made, abool 
twenty-one acres of freehold land were given to each honsehold* 
and this should never have been permanently alienated from the 
posterity of the original holder. Such an inheritance some of 
the people actually enjoyed. But for nearly as many it was only 
nominal. And, except their share in the spoil, which consider- 
ing its limited amount, and the large number amongst whom it 
was divided, was necessarily small, they continued as destitute of 
permanent resources as when they came into the land. 

This consequence of their fidlure in the efforts, demanded o£ 
them at this stage of their history, produced results in their after 
state, in all its internal as well as in its foreign relations the im- 
portance of which can hardly be estimated. But, obviously by 
reducing into a state of poverty and dependence large numbeis 
of the people, it hindered their close and compacted union, and 
hence their formation of that national force, or mii^tf , whidi 
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WW meant to secure thetn against inTasion. Thejr were thus 
left continnallj liable to aasanlts and aggressions from th^ 
neigfabonrs, against which they should have been invulnerable. 
Then, additional to the national losses and perils thus sustained 
by them, they were also hindered from carrying into effect 
another of the most benign and valuable arrangements of their 
polity. For, the dangerousness of travelling, and the need also 
of their presence at home to protect their property from the 
neighbours to whose aggressions they were so exposed, made it 
impossible fer all of them to assemble regularly at the place of 
their national convention. There are, indeed, traces hefe and 
there, that this ordinance was at all times generally observed by 
themselves'and their successors. But, from the nature of their posi- 
tion, this observance could not have been regular and universaL 
And in consequence of this, they never enjoyed that wide and 
free interchange of thought, that frequent revival of the sense 
of union and brotherhood, with all the other blessings of an 
habitual and happy intercourse, which would have resulted 
from their constant pilgrimages to the central pavilion of the 
nation. 

This was a serious loss, and the calamitous results of it are 
manifest in all their afler history. And it was closely connected 
with another of equal, if not of more £ital, consequence. For agaiui 
and from the same reason, the Levitical institute never held its 
designed place and power in the midst of them. ... Its mem- 
bers were to pervade the entire oonmiunity. The cities of this 
tribe were to be placed amidst those of all the others. By this 
universal presence they were to become witnesses to all their 
brethren of the interests, and privileges, and hopes of the land of 
Israel, and of the distinctions which had been conferred on it. 
Thus, as a compacting element holding its materials togetheri 
they were to pervade the entire nation. And, besides this silent 
efficacy of their presence, they were also to engage actively in 
commimicating everywhere religious and moral instruction, and in 
diffusing influences of liberality and enlightenment. Their duties 
at the central sanctuary would not detain them there for more 
than a small (a sixth) portion of each year, and the remainder of 
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their time, since no secular toils or cares devolved on tbem, va^ 
to be employed in works that tended to raise and refine the mind* 
of those amongst whom they lived. They were specially qualified 
for this purpose by their frequent intercourse with the chiefs d 
the nation at the sanctuary, as well as bj their own supericH' at- 
tainments. And they would, too, be much aided in fulfilling it h 
the position of influence which they occupied, for they were tbc 
physicians of the commimity, and the interpreters of its statotei 
Its sanitary regulations were under their control. In the ce- 
tral court of judicature — where any matters of local C4»ntroTeRT 
" too hard for judgment " at the scene of their occurrence, ttck 
decided — some of them were the assessors of the court. Ther 
were, likewise, in the local sessions, associated with the ciders cr 
each city, to aid in the decision of questions which were there 
brought forward. They were, besides, guardians of the ciiis 
which were appointed as temporary asylums, in which the homi- 
cide might find refuge. All this official importance might hsn 
helped to enforce their religious testimony, and to confirm fk 
moral influence which it was their chief office to maintain. . . . 
Of the forty-eight cities, however, which were allotted to the 
Levites, only a few were actually taken possession of by the 
members of that tribe. They never, accordingly, exercised all 
their designed influence, as a compacting element, amongst thd; 
brethren. The emanations of light and knowledge which shoolii 
have proceeded from them were never known in nearly the ful- 
ness of their power. While the institution of their order wts 
undoubtedly one of the most valuable provisions of the Hebxev 
polity, it never, in fact, exercised its designed influence * its 
genuine advantages were almost wholly lost. . . . Thus the 
Israelites failed to realize the chief blessings of that Divine con- 
stitution which would have made their nation the model to all 
others of a community free, and prosperous, and enlightened.— 
Scripture Studies, pp. 185-138, 109. 
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Note E.— pp. 337, 351, 375. 

With Tcspect to what has been called the " conserved portions 
of the ancient city," I vrill take leave to repeat liere some por- 
tions of an article entitled " Subterranean Jerusalem," which I 
published about two years since in the Christian Observer. — > 
By the nether or subterranean Jerusalem we here mean that 
region of the ancient capital which, however familiar to them, 
always lay hidden from the busy and agitated crowds who lived, 
aod moved, and had their eventful being in it during the remote 
eras of Jewish history. The spaces we are speaking of lie under 
the thick deposit which the great inundations of violence that 
have swept over tlio city from time to time have left upon ila 
eorface. How deep these architectural sediments or strata are, 
and what ponderoua heaps, especially on the slopes of tie city 
hills and at their feet, must be cleared ftway before wc can look 
on the virgin aite, in outline and proportions as it was seen by 
Abraham, for example, as he passed it, " journeying towards the 
south " — may be imagined, when one remembers that at least 
seven cities have succeeded one another, and been overthrown^ 
upon that surface. Nor are we, as will be hereafter sliown, 
without the means of estimating the amount of this superincum- 
bency and the rate of its accumulation. They are the excavated 
spaces and structures underneath it of which wc are now speak- 
ing, which have not only been comparatively untouched during 
the greater part of the surface uptumings, but have, in fiict, 
been protected and conserved by means of them. How this has 
happened will be evident if, assuming the e:cistence of such a 
nether r^ion, from the time of Solomon onward, we bear in 
mind that every successive demolition of the civic structures, of 
the tetnpic and palaces, of the porticoes and colonnades, would, 
cither by filling up these under-spaces or by covering them, 
render their ruin impossible; the heaps of masonry, broken and 
overtumed, would guard them from the ploughshai-e of destruc- 
tion; and then, after the fragments left in each former havoo 
weie raised and used afresh, these sabstructures would continue 
26 
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in the main unchanged, and would so continue, while the grooDd 
above was graduallj thickening bj the saccessive layers tk: 
were deposited by the ravages which, through one generation 
after another, were going forward on the sor&oe. 

Now, that there were such regions, and that they had been 
continually enlarging until the nether Jerusalem of New TeHi- 
ment times was of considerable extent, we know from the ckff 
testimony of Josephus, to say nothing of earlier intimations; aH 
this testimony is given, not only in explicit statement, but, hj 
implication, in the details of his narratiTe. His descriptioo of 
the Temple court in the War (v. 5, 1), illustrated by lk 
fuller, exacter account in his Antiquities (zr. 11, 3), discto 
the existence of a vast subterranean space in the south-€Mt 
comer of the enclosure. Again, in the latter work (xv. 11, 7), 
he speaks of '' a hidden passage which led from Antonia to tk 
inner temple at its eastern gate .... that Herod might ian 
the opportunity for a subterranean ascent to the temple, in ordff 
to guard gainst any sedition which mig^t be made bj the people 
against their kings." He tells us, moreover, at the conduakn d 
the War (vii. 2, 2), that Simon, with some of his associitti» 
descended '^ into one of the secret caverns, and advanced tkioo|!li 
it as &r as the ancient excavations permitted," with the view of 
effecting an escape through them into the oountsy. Ther vac 
£:)iled in this endeavour ; and were obliged to return, oomiiig ip 
like apparitions from those unknown depths, to the great teaot 
of the Roman soldiers on guard, upon whose superstition t2xf 
took advantage to practise by this means. Tacitus, in his bed 
allusion to the city (Hist. v. 12), speaks of its ^^cavati sub tori 
monies ;'^ and one may discern them, too, in the accoimt of ^ 
hindrances which Julian met with in his attempt to fidsify Ac 
Christian prophecies by rebuilding the ancient temple. Ii^sb- 
mable gases, accumulated in such subterranean diamben wi 
galleries, would, in part at least, account for the phenomctf 
which Ammianus (Hist, xxiii. 1) has related in connection lA 
that enterprise. Other intimationB have from time to time bco 
given respecting these dim recesses; and, from the Tiait of Mant- 
drell in the feventeenth oentuxy, whc obtained a hastj gK«p^ 
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of the El Aksa yaultB, strange mmoan have prevailed respecting 
them. But such was the jealousy of the Mahommedan guardians 
of the city, and their resentment of any attempt to intrude into 
its secret places, that, until about forty years ago, this nether 
Jerusalem was supposed to be quite out of reach ; and it was 
neglected, consequently, in the earnestness of each trayeller'a 
examination of whatever was at hand, palpable and accessible 
upon the surface. 

It was in 1818 that, for the first time in modem days, the 
attention of residents and visitors was distinctly called to this 
interesting subject. In that year. Dr. Bichardson and about 
twelve years afterwards, Catherwood, obtained knowledge of this 
hidden region which strongly excited the curiosity of every one 
who heard of it. Others, especially Walcott and Tipping, made 
additional discoveries of considerable importance; but all that 
was previously known, or surmised, of this interesting r^on is 
now described, for the first time clearly and authentically, by 
Dr.Barclay ;^ and so much <yf new discovery in addition has been 
effected and detailed by him, that undoubtedly he holds the chief 
place amongst the imfolders of the ancient city. He has brought 
out the whole of this mysterious region, so fiff as it is at present 
known, distinctly into one view ; and he has done this, with 
such graphic clearness and such unquestionable accuracy, that 
henceforth, every intelligent visitor to ^ the dtj of the Great 
King" will have two distinct objects before him in his pil- 
grimage : — the city itself, standing on the deposits of its seven 
predecessors, with the valleys and plains and the everlasting 
hills that are, unchanged, aroimd it; and underneath, distinct 
and quite apart fix)m all these objects, another region, secure, and 
providentially guarded from all polluting, humiliating contact, 
where one is in immediate communion with the expressed mind 
and character of the ancient people, — ^where, in language with 
which no one can have tampered, we can read their thoughts 
and purposes, their own estimate of their mission in the world| 
and tibeir views of their great heritage in future time. 
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"We have repeatedly used the designation ** nether Jemsalem," 
to desciibe this region, since it is that which Dr. Barclaj emplop 
for the heading of that part of his work which contains his infor- 
mation respecting it. He b^ins by giving an account of tiro 
long passages, which appear to have led from the interior of the 
city, outside, to a distance of about four miles into the country ; 
and of another, which opens into the Kedron valley from Bezethi 
He explored all three of them partially; as far, t. c. as the heips 
of fallen rubbish choking them would allow him to proceed. Ei 
intimates no doubt of the accuracy of the reports conccrnix 
their extent ; and, in addition to his own observations, one nuj 
remark an "evidence of congruity** between what he has cii- 
covered in this instance, and certain statements in Josepha 
Wary which bear significantly upon our subject. It appeas 
from the historian's narrative that, even afler Titus had built hij 
wall round the city, the besieged must still have had some com- 
munication with the country. After every needful allowacct 
has been made from Josephus' exaggeration of their numbers, ii 
remains certain that, for obtaining food, and for the interment ot 
their dead in those summer months, they must have had suca 
hidden means of e2dt as these long passages would furnish. Vx 
discovery, and the exploration of them, therefore, so far as it bu 
been effected, verifies to this extent the historian^s narrative: 
and now, his testimony, since it has been so far, unexpectedlr, 
we may say, confirmed, may well be used as a motire sai 
reason, additional to those which led Dr. Barclay to begin this 
enterprise, for carrying it energetically forward whenever there 
is an opportunity to do so. Let those passages then be cleand 
and searched, and can we doubt that treasures of inestimabk 
value will reward the labours of the explorer, as he gropes aci 
burrows in their deep recesses, even though he should fail i2 
making his way through the whole of their extent ? 

But, coming now to the instances in which complete succ€S 
has been attained, we will begin with the immense cavern which 
extends beneath the greater part of the north-east comer of the 
city. The sudden disappearance of his dog through a loog 
narrow hole under the outer wall near the Damascus gate, 
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g:ive Dr. Barclay tlie first hint of the existence of tUs rast 
e:cc;ivation; but the difScultics and perils, especially from the 
jealousy of the Mohammedaa authorities, of exploring it, hin- 
dered him for a whilu from making the attempt. Soon after- 
wards, however, it happened that he had a visit from the Nazir 
Efiendi, " a State-Church dignitary only a few grades below the 
Pasha," and he, " admiring the fine view from the terrace of our 
house, remarked that ancient Jerusalem waa several strata below 
the superiicies of the present ci^ ; and that it would be interest- 
ing to explore the magnificent subterranean remains of the 
gorgeous places of King David, Solomon, and variouB other 
mouarchs of former times, could an entrance but be effected." 
Apropos of this remark, Dr. Barclay asked of the Effendi per- 
mission to attempt an entrance into the cave which had so excited 
his curiosity. This was given ; and tJie work being accomplished 
with fewer difficulties than they had counted on, they found 
themselves in an immense cavern, of about two acres in extent, 
which stretches in a south-easterly direction beneath the greater 
part of the intramural portion of Bezetha, on which that noithem 
quarter of Jerusalem is built. They found, in fact, that they had 
entered tlie very quarry out of which the stones were excavated 
for the building of the temple: as was evident from these circum- 
stances — first, that the excavation had been made for building 
purposes ; second, that the detached blocks, of whose form and 
size clear traces were left in the places from which they were 
dug, perfectly corresponded in shape and material with those 
remnants nf the old temple which arc still standing in the Jews' 
place of wailing, and at the south-cast corner of the Haram; and 
thirdly, from the manifest evidence that the atones, taken Irom the 
quarry, were also dressed there, as was the case, we know, with 
those used in " tiie building of God's house, which was built of 
Itone made readi/ before it was brought thither, so that there was 
neither hammer, nor axe, nor any tool of iron heard in the house 
while it was in building." — "What untold toil was represented 
by the vast piles of blocks and chippinga over which we had to 
clamber in making our exploration 1 . . . . For centuries 
these interminable halls had resounded to the busy din of tb« 
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hammer and the chisel.^ Some of the blocks are onfy partuDj 
detached; they are left as if the mason wonld return, in an hour 
or two, to complete his work; the marks of his chisel are di»- 
cemible on all sides upon the walls ; the broken potteiy of liti 
drinkiDg vessels lies strewn upon the ground. Whoever enten 
that quarry is there brought into immediate contact widi tiie 
industrial activity and enterprise of the remotest eras of Jewish 
history; and the impression produced by it is greatly deepened, 
or, we may say, literally doubled, on finding that this spadoa 
cavern, more than 600 feet long and 125 broad, and on 
average about eight feet high, was originally continiious with ^ 
cave long known as the grotto of Jeremiah in the extrsnnnl 
portion of Bezetha. The road which now passes between theOf 
marks a ^ cutting " of the hiQ that was neoesaary £>r the erecm 
of the '^ second wall," which must, whatever supposhioii be 
taken concerning its remaining course, have surrounded the 6sj 
in this direction. When one thinks of the hugeness of this ous 
of limestone, broken up and squared into blocks, such » those 
which are still visible in the ancient portions of the wall, the 
most vivid impression of the splendour and massrveness of the 
structures that adorned the city is produced ; and one gets abe^ 
since of these structures so small a portion is remaining, some 
conception of the thickness of those strata of chaotic ruins which 
cover the native rock, and fill and choke the ravines that, » ve 
know, lay deep between the hiUs of the ancient city. 

More, however, of these Cyclopean masses are still extnt 
fixed and visible in their ancient places, than meet the eye of 
ihe surface explorer of the city. They are found now where 
they stood originally, built into those vast and huge substrnc- 
tures under the south-east comer of the Haram en^osure ; a&i 
again, further westward, under the mosque £1 Aksa. Here, is 
the opposite extremity of the same (the eastern) side of the citj, 
another portion of the nether Jerusalem is opened; and, though 
portions of it had been visited before, by Catherwood and others, 
Dr. Barclay is the first who has enjoyed an opportonity for thit 
leisurely survey and inquiry, which was needful to wiAa hif 
^ views " of such a place perfectly reliable. Under the drani* 
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stances of bis admissioii irithin the sacred precincts, he ynm 
enabled to examine these nnder-halls and galleries most minutely; 
and be has so detailed and pictured the results of his inyestiga- 
tion, that this portion of the ancient city may in truth be seen 
by a reader of his volume. Here we have authentic specimens, 
especially in the lofly pillars which support the arched roofs of 
the largest of these halls, q£ the style and massiveness of those 
erections, for which the Bezethan quarry furnished the materials. 
These halls extend over more than an acre of ground; the pillars 
that support the roof are, including those built into the wallsy 
more than one hundred in number, and some are 35 feet high. 
But of the walls that dose them to the west and north, some are 
eyidently modem ; and, as we have been told, they betray, when 
struck, the existence of spaces unoccupied that lie beyond them* 
What wonders are now concealed there, we know not, nor does 
any one now living, since even the guardians of the mosque are 
not aware of their existence. Further to the west are the vaults 
beneath £1 Aksa; which are, however, far less spacious, their 
aarea not much exceeding a quarter of an acre. Moreover, in 
them the characteristic masonry, of .the Jewish era is more fireely 
mixed with shafls and capitals of later date. But, here, again, 
there are indications of vacant spaces that have, in comparatively 
modem times, been walled up ; the hollow echoes that answer^ 
at so many points, to blows upon the sides of these long galleries, 
here, likewise, give forth that utterance which sounds like an 
expostulation with the nations of Christendom for their apathy 
in neglecting mines of knowledge, with which, most probably, 
the treasured excavations of Nineveh and £gypt will hardly bear 
comparison. 

But we must now pass on to the remarkable spaces and 
passages &r beneath the surface of the present city, which 
have been explored in consequence of suggestions respecting 
the water supply of Jerusalem in ancient times. It has often 
been remarked that, in the many sieges to which the inhabi- 
tants Lave been subjected, they have hardly ever— once only, 
we believe, — been described as suffering from thirst. Deep- 
•eated aqueducts, ao £ur below the sur&ce, and running in 
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lacb directiacs as to escape tbe search of besiegers, and sob- 
terraneaa resenroirs. with fonr tains also cf ^ liriiirr vaier.' 
have ccnseqaeBtlv been lodged for in explanaricn cf this ^ 
These researches have resulted in two great diaccveries, wckj 
have futher enlarged our acquaintance with the snbtemna: 
regioDS of the ancient city. Of these, the first is whoUj doe w 
Dr. Barclay, and is best related in hi^ own words : — 

'' During cur exploration of the Harani enclosnre we obaerre'l 
on removiog a half-buried marble capital on one occasion, a rocc 
sabterranean passage leading to a long fiigfat cf steps. Tzc 
Effendi immediately despatched some of the workmen for flis- 
beauXy and prepared for a thorough exploration. Descending i 
broad flight of forty-four wide steps cut in the native rock-4c 
so worn in some places as to have required partial recuttin;. i 
few centuries ago, to all appearance — ^we reached a beaniisL 
sheet of water. The Effendi mounted the shoulders of i 
Fellah, and seemed to navigate the waters very pleasantly; mhii 
my sons and self spent our time, certainly as pleasantly, i: 
wading through its ilide but venerable halls, and Tnalnng la 

accurate ground plan of it We aflerwaids spent i 

good portion of another day in its dark nether regions, compleds: 
and verifying the plan, taking other measurements, and "^^^ 
an accurate sketch, that here figured [in the book J, a few minnta' 
inspection of which will convey a better idea of this long-lo< 

place than many pages of written explanation Tlus 

sheet of water i«, without doubt, * the sea ' of which the Son oJ 
Sirach and the Commissioner of Eling Ptolemy speak in socii 
rapturous terms (Ecdes. i. 3). It is now, however, quite a nA 
piece of work — the massive metal-covered pillars having giren 
place to ill-shaped piers, apparently of unhewn rocks, badly plas- 
tered ; tlie rapacity of some of the various spoilers of the devoted 
city ... . having left it minus the lead or brass vitii 
which it was formerly encased. It is 736 feet in circuit, and 
42 in depth : and, according to the best estimate I could make, 
its capacity falls but little short of 2,000,000 of gallons. . . . 
We discovered no fountain in connexion with it, nor did we find 
the entrance of the aqueduct from Solomon's PooLs^ which we 
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were told hy one of tlie old keepera, who had fonnerly visited 
this subteiraneaa lake, cuten it on the west .... It 
formerly had eight aperturea above, through which the water 
was drawn up ; but only one remtuns open at this time."— 
(Pp. 525-527.) 

The other discovery we have alluded to was effected by the 
cool intrepidity of Mr. Walcott, an American missionary, in the 
year 1842. Kumoura having reached him of passages opening 
out from the bottom of a well, just outside the western wall of 
the Haram, he determined to descend and investigate them. 
Having been lowered down eighty feet by some of the Fellahs, — 
" who would, without doubt, have let the rope slip and left their 
employer to his fate on the slightest alarm," — he found himself 
opposite a vaulted room, eighteen feet long and fourteen feet 
wide. Eleven feet further down he came to "a passage . . . 
varying in width from one and a half to several feet, which leads 
from the south side of the well, and is, for fifteen or twenty feet, 
arched over with rocks, the arches being of very good workman- 
ship." This passage extends for about one hundred feet to a 
Tcservoir, which, as far as can be judged, is twenty feet long, at 
the further end of which the ceiling declines, until it comes in 
contact with the water, and closes in the prospect. Mr. Walcott'a 
compass having been broken in his adventurous descent, the 
bearings of the room, and of the passage below it, could only be 
conjectured by him. Dr. Barclay, however, who was the next 
to investigate the place minutely, indeed the only other person 
who has done so, found that the room lies due north, and that 
the long passage, which he also was unable to trace further thaa 
Mr. Walcott had done, on account of the same cause, bears S.S.E. 
This excavation, consequently, is independent of those which are 
conjectured to lie still unknown under the Haram enclosure. 
Both the room and the passage, he says, have been repaired with 
fragments of marble columns, " the profuse use of which for such 
common purposes indicates that part of this structure was subse- 
quent to one of Jerusalem's sad overthrows — perhaps after the 
return from Babylon." Here, then, we have, in another direc- 
tion, ninety feet below the suriace, laige spaces of the nether 
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Jerusalem accessible — spaces oonserred, nnthonglit cxf, §at cene- 
ntions, where no one has had oppcntiiiiity or modye to zeriseik 
expressions of themselTes which hare been given by those os 
whose mind and character and whose thoughts we desire to hxm, 
that, by meann thereof, we may gain a deeper insight into fir 
more important knowledge. 

The amomit of help towards that higher knowledge whi^ )m 
been famished by these nndergromid disooTeries, is alresdr,! 
will be seen, considerable; and suggests comdusions d saik 
importance as to make it well deserving of close attention. Wba 
we place in one view those spaces of the panages first umbA 
which have actually been traTersed, the extensive area of ^ 
quarry in Bezetha, the S.E. snbstmctureB of tlie TTaffffn pb- 
form, the vaults beneath £1 Aksa, the cavemed reservoir in ik 
sacred precincts, the chamber and passages beneath the weQ,— < 
will be seen that several acres of the old city, such as it miie 
the remotest times, are now accessible. And let it be remembov^ 
thus much has come to view quite reoenUj, by fiivonrable aco- 
dent, as the result of endeavours carried forward secredy, and }rj 
individual and manual exertions. But let ns suppooe that td» 
such as has been thus shown, were allowed to exert itaelf^ ia ^ 
directions indicated by our zealous explorers, free! v, under Ai 
sanction of the ruling powers of Jerusalem, and with the mecki- 
nical aids of engineering science — ^who can conjectttze vte 
treasures would then be brought to view ! Even, hoseia 
without such liberty of "free inquiry," and supposing ^ 
Christian governments of Europe and America have not connff 
to urge a claim which surely would be irresistible if jointly iinei 
by some of them ; yet, without this, a great enlai^emoit of ^^ 
knowledge pursued and already won, under snoh great ^ i ffi n i ^ 
may now be reasonably looked for. Admission, under ceitaiB 
conditions and for a &w hours, into the Haram enclosnie, «« 
most unexpectedly conceded by the late Pasha, and will doubta 
be renewed by his successor ; and this may well introduce ^ 
permission to open those modem walls in the vatdta beneath B 
Aksa, and in the S.£. substructures of the Haram, beyond wliii 
there are undoubtedly spaces that extend no one can say whithflf 
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or bow far. And on what treasmes of sacred arcbeok^ the7 
may stumble who first enter thooe untrodden r^ons, no one 
can imagine I Again, there are now definite objects lying within 
narrow limits tax the efforts of Dr. Barclay, and of men like- 
minded with him, who may be &Taared as he was. Onr restored 
oonfidence in the statements of Josephus, so fiu at least as they 
relate to the stmctnies of the city, assnres us that, underneath 
the Haram platform, there are certainly two paasagea which have 
not yet been entered ; — oae leading from the site (now well 
known) of the Antonia tower to an inner temple gate ; the other, 
that spacions drain through which the blood and o&l flowed 
imm the attar. We may counect with these passives the vacant 
^Mce which — avdibty, as in the other instances — betrays itself 
N.W. of the room tmder the rock of the Sakkrah, and the well 
or caTem which is beneath the floor of that apartment. Or, il 
may be, that these may prore to be dttUaet objects for arcbco- 
logic^ inquiry. Here, at all erents, are definite points, within 
narrow limits, which are inviting the renewed application and 
efforts of that zeal which has already been productire of such 
inralnable results. And nndonbtedly any one of those &Tanring 
opportooities which have so far, and so onezpectedly, increased 
onr knowledge of the subterranean Jerusalem, the good fortune 
and the enterprise diat have already done bo much — may, at any 
time, and without the fonnal inlerrention of the ChrisUan 
goremments, extend this knowledge, and be rewarded by dis- 
ooTeties as lai^ and valuable, at the least, as those of which we 
lure already gained possession. 

Nor is this alL The some fiivour, and enterprise, and similar 
eo-operatiTe accidents, may also be expected to take effect in the 
fer easier work of bringing to light some of those treasures of 
foeal history that must sdll be conserved in those thick strvta 
which cover the rocks, and fill and choke the ravines of the city 
as it was in the earlier ages of its existence. And thus, while wa 
are getting into closer intimacy with Jewish mind and character, 
as expressed in these basement works, we may learn also more of 
the ootward, the social, busy, and agitated life which stirred and 
■trove, aboveground, in the streets and homes and palaces, in the 
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8jiiagogaes, and in the temple of Jerusalezn. It is ccmpuredtLi: 
tLe average depth of this supeijacent soil, the dibris of the earii^ 
cities, is not less than forty feet. This is the estimate of It 
Rotbe, of ^Iimich, who has been for some years resideiji i: 
Palestine, in the character of agent, for scientific purp>scs. c>::i^ 
Bavarian Government. And that he has not girtJi an excesin 
estimate of the thickness of this soil, richlv teemin;: is i: i? 
throughout with historical mementoes, is manifest, from two Su^ 
which cannot have escaped the most unobservant amon^ ^ 
crowds who have lately visited the city. Underneath the ^vi: 
and convent of St. John — ^which is just oppo^te the chief Eurcpec 
hotel — and twenty-five feet below its present ground level (wiis 
is the same as that of the adjacent street), is another choicL - 
the date of the Crusades, whereof the windows, in the walls i:: 
opposite tlic door, show that it was then used and open r: 
worship, on the general level of the city ground. The tweatr- 
five feet of debris, under which it is now buried, is, therefore, ^ 
accumulation of the last 700 years. Again, the Austrian hcspiai> 
which is now in course of erection in the Via Dolorosa, near tbf 
Damascus gate, is partially raised on solid ancient vaults, vkK 
roofs are nearly fifty feet below the present surface of the sin& 
The first of these buildings b low down on tlie east slope of ibt 
and the other stands in the valley that leads up northward ia 
continuation of the Tyropo^n ; and, of course, in the nasan^ 
subsidence of the ruins, as '' the stones were poured down cc 
the head of every street,'' the accumulation would be deepest ^ 
such points. These instances, however, prove unquestiooabiT 
that the above estimate of tlic average depths through which ti 
archaeologist must sink his shaft, in mining for the treasons (i 
which he is in quest, is not greatly in excess. 

Now from this vast and rich and promising field, the connCJ* 
men of Layard and of Marriette cannot much longer be debaixel- 
Surely more valuable treasures than those they have brought v 
light at Nineveh, or more recently (by Marictte) at Memphis 
are accessible within this ground. And, meanwhile, until thi: 
freedom, which cannot much longer be withheld, is granted vi 
diligently used, the erection of every new building, with all tk 
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' necesaaiy delving and trenching for a sufficient foundation oa 

* euch a Goil, ia on opportunity wbich zealone iavestigators like 

> Dr. Barcla;^ will not fail in turning to account, and from nhich 

> their success, in regions far more difficult and more unpromising, 
c may well justify us in entertuning the most sanguine expecta- 

tions. 

t Still let us remember. If these expectations should be realized, 

' and all tlie successes we have spoken of, in these, and in the 

; nether regions of the old city, should be attained, they will not 

E show us more than the discoveries which have actaally been made 

i have already shown us, — though they may deepen and intensify 

/ the impreauon conveyed by them, — of the strength of nature and 

E forceof will, and belief in a great destiny, and claim of large posses- 

i fdona in future time, which are now disclosed as the characteristics 

i of the men who wrought iu those hidden places that have been go 

: Htrangely brought to light. We have already in hand materials 

I for judging of them, as those of our posterity will judge of us 

; who shall hereafter look to our underground achievements, to the 

I tunnels of our milways, to our dock cellarage, to the aqueducts 

[ and clonco! beneath our streets. From such materials the staple 

of the race, its forecast as to its tenure of the soil, its energy, and 

t its law and style of work, may be inferred. And assuredly that 

[ spacious quariy was wrought, those passages were bored and 

i vaulted, those enormous substructures, with their colossal pillars, 

I were npreared by men of strong natures, of stedfast enei^, and 

of inexorable resolution. If no fragment of their history had sur- 

t vived, we must have inferred from their works such charaoteristics 

,1 of the men who raised them. We should then have said that they 

] must have built in the behef that they had an inalienable heritage 

upon their ground; and that sagacity, valour, enterprise, and 

L capacity for arduous toil, would be stamped on every page of their 

V history, had it only come into our possession. So again, from 

L the pages of Scripture and from Josephns, we might have inferred 

< that just in this style, or on this scale, must the men they spoko 

., of have planned and toiled, supposing the works themselves to 

. be still either hidden or destroyed. There is a perfect congruity, 

\ in lact, bctweeo the atrnctures and the record ; between what 
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we see die Jews hare done, and -mhmt ve hsre been toU or tt 
clianctenstkscf t]ieirnattiize,andof tiiciroGnsckiaBie^ inrene^ 
to their place and miancm in the world. And^preBentingiixlrs 
this timey one need hardly taj haw imputtan t is the me viadi 
this manifested oongmitj snbsenres, and Ikow, when there is i 
special need of the hmnan life, upon aad around those hiUs, coaix 
Ibrth^ authentic and sohatauitial, befaie our Tiew, in order tlmc: 
hutoriccU reality of the sacred nazratiTeshcmld be impressed (o a 
— this opened congndtjhas serredtluit purpose, and hdped «c 
look on the men and the oocmrenoeB c£ dioae ^^^j^n* tzmas 
not less true and living than the human realitiei that an an 
aionnd ooiselTes. This is our present need ; and the* li- 
▼entoroas researches, down bdow the Jerusalem that neeti » 
eye, hare, we may say, divinely met it. 

When the time comes in which we shall require, and are p^ 
pared for, more copious knowledge, for a doeer and moze h^aa^ 
vision of the straggling agitated Hfe, and of tlie eventfol times a 
the ancient city, — that knowledge also will be given, and ersr- 
thing which now lies conserved there '^£)rourinatniction,iciNtt 
and establishment ^ in the tmih, will be made known. And i< 
one can hardly help feeling that this will not be iwi til the liv< 
retribution has been again signally administered and ezBcntei-' 
until the waves of another deluge of roin have left aninth deptfi 
up<m that &ted ground. It is hoping against hope to tf 
otherwise. At that time, however, if not bcdSare, when the road 
masses, the broken columns, and the huge and ahatteied bk^ 
which now lie thick upon those hills, are svrept away, aadtk 
Jerusalem of a better age shall arise — the testimony neli^ 
forward to will be proclaimed ; ** troth vrill sfMing fioo ^ 
earth," and the very ''stones of Zi(m will cry out,** agaiut A* 
who have shut their ears against the utterances of the voiflec 
God. 
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The following brief and finagmentary Extracts from my Jonmal 
are here appended, chieflj with the view of illustrating some of 
tiie points brought forward in the preceding pages, though, in one 
or two instances, I hare had the further purpose of mentioning 
circumstances which, as far as I know, have not been noticed in 
the YTorka of Eastern trayellers. 



LAKD OF THE PATRTAHCH& 

Leaving Wddy Abeyad (April 14th)y we reached WIdy 
Buhaibeh in two hours. There is enough probability in Bobin- 
wm's conjecture that this was the Behoboth of Isaac, to make 
tiie place specially interesting. The heat became unbearabfy 
Intense as we left the wady, which we found to be wider and 
longer than it is marked on the maps. • • • . Horses, assess 
ploughed ground, Arab ^ tent-yillages " (rrtrr, still called Ghayyothy 
Joshua xiii. 30), cultivation, in all forms, stealing in, have, at 
every step to-day, reminded us that we are passing out of the 
desert, and are just on the boundaries of F^estine. . • • 

Here (at Beersheba) the desert shrubs are now all left behind, 
and we come every hour on new sights and sounds, telling ua 
that we are m Palestine, and approaching the upper part of the 
^ south country." It was curious to meet well-dressed women 
riding on asses, and in one instance guarded, just as Sarah 
might have been here, when she went forth. We thought of 
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Abraham's great achievement of self-devotion when he iret 
hence " to one of the mountains that I will tell tliee oC ^ 
of Jacob's feelings when he stopped in this very place to cdtr 
sacrifices on his way to Egypt. Of what a memorable s«» 
in his early history did he, with shame and anguish, reaisti 
himself as he looked round upon those hills. . . . Throcd 
a long, winding pass, singularly beautiful with its lii-ing green 
and with beds of golden flowers in the middle of it we cane 
to Dhoheriyeh. Our tents are pitched in the midst of the is 
group of Syrians we have seen. They are noble-looking ms, 

and the children are strangely beautiful 

Now we are in the " hill country of Judea." Naked nr 
rocks, here and there covered with rich verdure, and sweliir 
and rounded in their outlines, surround us on all sides. TIkr 
are no roads. Our path, bordered by a profusion of beauliiTL 
flowers, is nothing but a stony track whereon our poor bcssa 
stumble along in a fashion which, for some time, makes ^ 
unaccustomed Syrian traveller quite nervous. Terrace cole- 
vation on all sides (Newman's Turks, 156, 157), gardens, Tia- 
yards, and frequent wells, were the objects everywhere around a 
until within an hour of Hebron. • . . The Jewish burm- 
ground is just outside the city, and is, of course, extensive, s 
Hebron is one of the four sacred places in which the w«s 
Hebrews desire to lay their bones. But, at first the bo* 
slabs upon the graves looked as if they had been placed to 
accidentally. This I almost thought, until I came uix>n sane 
Hebrew inscriptions, and (strange sight !) found near them an ell 
man superintending the carving and painting of his own eptai 
in the place where, as he said, he expected to be laid very shoith. 
While we were conversing with him, a rcturnin'*' funeral pw- 
cession passed by us, and we noticed that as each left tbe 
ground, he cast over his shoulders and behind him a stone, ff 
handful of grass, in token that the brother whom they had iii5 
buried, had ceased to have any interest in the earth and itt 
afifdrs. Underneath the cemetery, was a large group of woms 
and children in white, keeping the Passover. 
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May Ist— We are going (on the way from Hebron to Petra) 
to the Jehalin camp, which is seven hours distant, and where we 
shall pass the night. Our journey leads through a land well 
cultivated almost as far as the camp, and we pass by Ziph, and 
Carmel, and Maon. The whole scene of David and Nabal*s story 
is around us, almost unchanged. Suddenly, while we pause at 
a well, our sheikh, the cousin of the great Sheikh of the Jehalin, 
throws himself off his horse, and there, in the presence of us, and 
of the shepherds round the well, goes through his devotions with 
as much exactness and zeal as if he had been alone in his own 
chamber, "with his window open " towards Mecca. .... 
It was about 5 p.m. when in the distance we descried, in waving 
and black lines, the tents of the encampment where we were to 
pass the night I A sad scene it seemed of naked squalor, and 
of noisy degradation^ when we came into the midst of it. But 
the patriarchal encampments were not like this I . . . . 

Early this morning (May 10th), while we were at break&st, 
the Dhullam people, who had just broken up their camp, 
marched past us. I suppose the sight, from the camels with 
the heavier baggage and the sheikh on horseback, down to the 
poor woman who went last, with her child astride upon her 
shoulder, and driving painfully her reluctant ass with all her 
chattels on his back, was as perfect a living picture as could 
be given of the passage of the journeying Hebrews from one 
station to another. . . . Stopping this time on our return, 
near the Jehaltn encampment, the great sheikh himself, Abu 
Dahdk, a large, broad, comely-looking man, came to greet 
us on our return. We offered him some refreshments, but it 
was Ramadhan ; and, pointing to the sun, he signified that he 
could not take anything till it had set. He is a great man in 
this part of the desert — ^greater than Abraham was — ^for he can, 
in any emergency such as the rescuing of a nephew, command 

the services of 1,000 armed men Again we felt 

the comfort and beauty of the transition from the desert to 
cultivated land. Maon, and Carmel, and Ziph, with all their 
reproduction of the life of David, were again before us. But 
the ten days which had elapsed since we were before in this 

27 
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neigbbonriioodf liad '^ dropped fatness upon the pastures of die 
wilderness, and made the little hills," all over their tenaces of 
cultivation, " rejoice on every side ; " had " covered the vaUep 
over with com," just as when they suggested, in this very place. 
the grateful song of David, whose language perfectly deacnbed 
their aspect as we beheld them. Even those gray hills seemed 
" to shout for joy and sing." " The pastures,'' too, ** were cIoAed 
with flocks," and altogether it was as bright, and finitful, ad 
rejoicing a scene as we ever looked on. The fig, and olive, as: 
pomegranate trees, were in their full verdure, especially in (eh 
nook on the left hand, as we descended the sheets of naked rod 
just at the entrance of the city, making there, with the h^'^ht ^j 
of the hills above them, a strange, and yet most beautiful e^ct 



GOSHEN, AND THE YALLST OF THE NILE. 

Strange, indeed, to unaccustomed Western eyes, was the cooa- 
try we passed through (from Alexandria to Cairo). The wid^ 
stretching, shallow lake; the naked labourers; the camels in tbe 
fields; the long, rectangular rills of water; the square mud heap^ 
which are the houses of the villagers ; the fiocks of birds; tkf 
intense green of the fields, which were in rich cnltore; the cs- 
mitigated glare, for hardly a tree was to be seen ; the earth, nc( 
"iron," certainly, though above it was a "sky of brass:'* aE 
this was so strange, that one lived through many days in tbs 
course of that few hours' journey. Arab houses are 8iiiipi7 
squares of mud, without window or chimney, or anything, excep 
the half-naked figures at the door, to mark them as hunua 
dwellings. Robert Stephenson, whom I saw on board his jadit. 
told me that, in making the railway, they had to cut thioadt 
many mounds, on which, here in the Delta, the Arab villaees 
are built ; and, in some instances, they found in them fitsn 
fifteen to twenty strata of pottery, marking the sites of as masj 
successive villages, as he bdieved. . . . 

It is indeed a trial of obedience to the Christian law, " Honour 

all men" — ^which one experiences on seeing an Arab village ftr 
the first time. In that Christ dignified our human nature, tj 
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taking it upon Himself, and when and where He did, we hare 
the great reason for not jieldiug to that temptation to contemn 
and despise men which one feels so atrongly here. And how 
one who does not acknowledge the sacredness of this Christmas 
aeaaon can reust that temptation, I do not understand. . . . 

Suddenly, the Pyramida came in ught, or rather two of them 
did, (the third was hidden) — looking, in the position where I 
Tiewed them, like an inverted W. So calmly, although decisively, 
did they present themselvea in their clear firm outlines, atrongly 
marked against the sky, that I did not feel moved, but quietly, 
and with reverence, acknowledged their presence as a &ct not 
to be gainsayed. They shew themselves, as if in mient vindication 
of the trust oa which hitherto yon have believed in their exiatemse. 
I think it has been happily said of them, that they stand there, 
the ugnature of humanity : " Man, his mark," set against the 

sky Looking (from the citadel of Cairo) beyond 

the brown city — brown, kindled by theAsetting sun in many 
places into bright lilac hues — ^you see the Nile, and two groups 
of pyramids, and the Libyan hills, and, beyond these, yon imagine 
the for-stretching desert. All the emotions of sublimity that 
mere size, and magnitude, and vast extent, can give, are awakened 
powerfully by the scene. But you feel no other emotion, yoa 
are in no way kindled and inspired by the sight I mnst con- 
fess I was not, until I remembered that, putting Cairo out of 
«jght, and thinking only of what is on the other side of the river, 
the view before us was nearly the same as that on which the 
Israelites settled near Memphis habitually looked. The great 
objects, just in the same order in which we were looking on 
them, were the same; the river, and the Fyramids, and the hills 
beyond; the roofs, and towers, and colossi of Memphis, must, of 
«ourse, be added to complete their picture 

Miss Martineau is hatdly so reliable as usual, in her account 
■of Beni Hassan. She speaks of nine of the caves as " note- 
irortby," and of there-being thirty in all. The greater part of 
her " thirty" — and I examined every one — are mere niches; and 
of the " noteworthy " nine, I could only find four, as Willdnscn 
aUo aayi, that are deaerring of attention. But these four were ■ 
27— a 
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interesting beyond measure. We see in them the very life of 
Joseph and his contemporaries. Here are some particulars d 
it, additional to the common descriptions, that most struck me; 
— ^the com magazines ; the decrepit herdsmen ; the barber; the 
games at ball; the glass-blowing; the cages of birds; the Eshin^; 
the richly-ornamented vaulting of the roof; the two children in die 
ass panniers in the procession which is often taken for that c: 
Joseph's brethren; the rope-making, in which the men were 
weaving or binding the strands, as they do on a rope-walk dot: 
the models, or pictures, of the houses ; the men with basket 
on their backs, going up the steps of, apparently, a magazine: 
the vintage; the scribes taking the inventory of the "goodf:" 
and the three colossal figures, in the recess at the end of the mcts 
northerly of the group. Nor must I omit to mention the skill s' 
the painter, and his taste, in arranging all the miscellaceciis 
figures, in their long rows upon the wall, so as, in the tea: 
ensemble, to be most pleasing to the eye. Here and there thfj 
were broken in by long lines of hieroglyphics, and by a colossi 
figure of the owner of the tomb, engaged in various sports. I: 
was, indeed, a great opportunity thus to live in the very midst d 
the society that surrounded Joseph, through these few hours. 
. . . . In the " tombs of the pyramidt*," which are of tie 
same period, we saw two " tables of shewbread '* in pieseoce 
of a deity ; and amongst the remaining objects, described bj 
Wilkinson, we were chiefly struck by the detailed representatioe 
of a naval fight, carried on in boats like those now on tin 
Nile. There were several figures of scribes taking an inventcfj 
of somebody's property in flocks and herds. The w n^nuli 
were carefully sculptured, but many of the other figures were 
quite rude. • 



March ISth. — ^All through the first sixteen miles of our ionic? 
from Bissathi to Suez, we seemed to be going along the bed of ac 
ancient river. If it was a river, it could not have been &>* 
from the coast line of the sea, for we soon came on endletf 
layers and heaps of oyster-shells. The quantity in which tkf 
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are found is quite immeose. Going on, we had onr last view 
of the F7ramid8, which never seemed, in a distant view, so 
majestic as now, when their summitg rose high in the remote 
distance above an intervening hill. Towards the close of our 
clay's journey, about twelve miles &om Bissattn, we came on 
traces, in an abunduice of petrified trunks of trees and logs 
of wood, of an ancient forest. How strangely different must 
this country, now a dry and weary desert, have appeared when 
that forest stood here on the river bank, or marine creek, which 
then evidently flowed through this very spot I Our road was 
whitened by innumetable uhelU, which we at first took to be 
an additional iodication of the water that anciently flowed upon 
this bed; but we found afterwards they were the bleached shells 
of the desert snail. All the hills which have lined our course 
on either side are the square, flat, tabulated hills we had grown 
GO accoatomed to upon the Nile, and the same is the character, as 
I understand, of those lining the wildemesa track on the other 
side of the Red Sea. . . . March 14th. — ^We came on traces 
of volcanic action in fragments of porphyry covering the hills, 
and giving a rich purple hue to them in the distance ; and at 
the end of our day's journey, we saw the same traces in the 
crystallized limestone on the Jebel Beibun, and on some eleva- 
tions, about seven, like it in shape and dimensions, on either 
aide. At Gandely, there are two or three wells, but the water 
in them is bitter. Around the Jebel Beibun, about a mile 
irom which we encamped, the desert expanded into a wider 
Ares than we had seen before ; which &ct, perhaps, originated 
the tradition that it was on this mountain, while he was de- 
bating whether he shonld go along^, our coune by the Wady 
Bamlieh, or in a north-easterly direction, by the Wady Lithali, 
that Moses received the command, " Turn and encamp," &c., so 
leading him along the former of the two roads, which will be 
our route on Monday. 



Our journey to-day (March 16th) carried us along the Wady 
ct -Tib and the Wady Bamlieh, and first throagh a long 
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pass in the range of hills wc had seen jeeterdaj to the 
east of our prospect from Reibiin. This pass is three milo 
long. Ailer encamping, we ascended a hill on the south, about 
400 feet in height, whence we had our Grst view of the loac 
Tange of Attukah, and of a strange, abrupt group of monntaiitf 
lying to the north of it. The intervening countrj across which 
our course lies to-morrow had exactly, as we saw it, the appear- 
ance of a raised map. From the top of the hill we had ascended, 
we made our way down by the channel of what must liare 
been a magnificent cascade. We estimated its perpcndiciikr 
height at about seventy-two feet. One timid hare was startled 
by us as we descended ; the only sign of life in these strange desen 
regions, and I do not remember that we met with any trace a 

vegetation After coming out of the pass this monisz 

(March 17th), our course lay through the Wady Bamlieb, oi 
which it forms a part. Att&kah was before us all day on the 
north-east, and Jebel Deraj on the south, while (what we took 
for) Zcfifarini rose before us, but quite faintly, still fiu-ther in the 
same direction. We were all surprised at the amount of ye^ 
tation in low shrubs (among which we noticed the myrrh and 
tamarisk as the most frequent), in the plain upon which ve 
emerged when we left Wady Eamlieh, or, at all events, the f& 
that forms part of it. The Arabs are not very definite, nor the 
maps, thereforey very uniform, as to the limits of these wadki. 
.... It was a memorable moment when, about one o^clock, ire 
had our first, though very distant and faint, view of the Red So. 
8oon, too, beyond it, we caught a glimpse of the Asian coast, and 
of the bluff promontory stretching from it of Jebel Hummam. 
The ranges (four, as we counted them) of Jebel Deraj, with* 
rich purple hue on them, formed now a most lovely feature ii 
our southern prospect. When we were still two miles aiJ 
a half distant from the sea, and the sun about thirty-six degree! 
above the horizon behind us, we were much struck by an appear^ 
ance on its surface of which none of us had ever seen " the like 
before." It was divided, apparently, into three broad bands, the 
more distant and the nearest of the sweetest, softest blue, and the 
middle and larger one like a sheet of burnished silver. Tki 
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sharp diyiding edges of these bands were not the least extra- 
ordinary part of the appearance. On the £ank of Attlkah, which 
18 much longer (trending north-westwards) than the maps repre- 
sent, we were all amnsed by an appearance which Mr. Arthur well 
described as of ^'petrified tents.*' It was as though the Hebrew 
encampment had been suddenly hardened and fixed there for 

ever The mountain ( Att^kah) itself we judged to be 

about fifteen miles in length north-westwards. Chalk, or white 
limestone, was the material of the hills under which we encamped 
opposite AttUkah, and about two miles distance from the sea, which 
is eight miles broad at this point. The hills on either side shaped 
themselves into gates as we approached it. 



SINAI AND THE WILDERNESS OP PARAN. 

We found the Maghftrah tablets some 300 feet high, on the 
sur&ce of a sandstone moxmtain at the end of the wady, which 
takes its name from the cavern at the entrance of which some of 
the hieroglyphics are found. Next to one of the two tablets at the 
entrance of the cavern, are a few lines of the Sinaitic writing. 
Besides these two, we observed six other tablets wiih columns of 
hieroglyphics written on them. In these columns cartouches are 
found, which I copied. They are given (accurately, of course) 
by Wilkinson ; and show that these records .are of a date long 
anterior to the Exodus. • * . . Climbing round the rock, 
farther away from the extremity, we came on four tablets of 
sculptured figures, as beautifully executed as any we saw up the 
Nile. Three of them represented kings of Upper and Lower 
Egypt in pursuit of fdgitives, and then punishing them when 
caught. In one instance, Thoth stands by, approving the penalty 
as it was inflicted. The other tablet represents on one side the 
king offering to Athor, and on the other, the same monarch offering 
to Isis. One of the three tablets was five feet by three in the 
sculptured part of it, and contained a cartouche of Suphis, 
the builder of the Pyramids. The existence of tiiese tablets 
is on important part of the evidence which meets ub in 00 
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many forms, that \ihe desert was a very difieient places fbrmerij, 
from what it is now, and that probably a large commerce «c 
carried on, through, and by means of it, between i^ypt and 

countries farther east Groing on through Wa^ 

Mokatteb, we came on the inscriptions in large numbers. We 
all agreed that they ahould be '' counted by thouaands.** Some 
were fifty feet high where we saw them, and many on the &Ua 
rocks, had evidently been much higher. Large numbers of tkn 
met us long after our sheikh said they were finished. I aw 
only two names written in Greek, among the inscriptions: onem 
Wady Magh^ IQA2A« MONAXOS; the other in Mokatteb, nun* 
POAios. I name these, because Stanley alludes to them; bm 
our own impression was that they have been recently written, like 
many of the Christian monograms, and written by the inmata 

of the neighbouring monastery They have very 

much misconceived these inscriptions who suppose they mem 
nothing. Evidently, most evidently, they are records^ and LaTC 
been seriously written. The ludicrous pictures which oocor 
amongst them are very few, and have nothing to do with the 
writings themselves, as plainly appears in most instances, froos 

their position It was quite dark when we reacbed 

our encampment in Feiran. How delicious was the fresh, cktr, 
tasteless water which was there brought to us from one of the 
excellent wells which make one of the great distinctions of thk 

valley 

Here, in Wady Feir^, we had our first heavy rain, wetting oor 
tents and baggage, and this was succeeded by a terrible thunder- 
storm, while we were under the shadow of Serbal. It would 
have been grand anywhere to hear those long trumpet-like petis, 
reverberating through and amidst such heights, and to be encom- 
passed by the blazings of such lightning, but in Serbal — ^believed 
by so many to be the very " Mount of Grod" — ^it was most over- 
coming, and we all felt it, with feelings of deep awe, to be so. 
. . . . We, went through the Wady Aleyat, to the foot of 
the chief ascent, and on our way, fell in again with numerous, 
or rather, I should say, innumerable inscriptions^ most of thflB 
on huge blocks, fallen from great heights, amongst the dftiis 
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wkh which tha vady is filled from end to end. Two honn' 
difficult, toilsome walking bronght aa to the foot of the long Bteep 
gorge, called the vallej of Abou Hamad, from tlie — many more 
than "six" — trees of wild figs that grew in it. It is here that 
the labour of the aaoent beg^. Aa we toiled upwards, we came 
erei; now and then to deep pools of delicioua water ; over ns, 
raveos and eagles were skimming through the air; and constantly 
our senses of sight and smelling were regaled by the sweetest 
Jlowera and shrubs, quite startling in their fragrance aud beauty, in 
the midst of such vast and awfid desolation. For four hours and 
u half we struggled with determined energy against the toilsome 
difficulties of the ascent, and, at IcDg^, reached the top, 
thoroughly exhausted. We were six hours and a half in all, 
from the lime when we left our tents, in accompUahiDg this 
feat of climbing, which Burckhardt said was the most difficult 
he bad undertaken. Abou Hamad lies due H. and S. On the 
E. side it is hollowed, by the weather apparently, into deep 
holes ; on the west, huge balnstradea of rock come forward, aa 
if for the use of giant forms, as they go up and dowu that 
stupendous staircase. The path tarns westwards at the t4^ of 
it towards the summit, just before reaching which we found a 
fict of stairs to relieve the last portion of our toils. On the 
summit we beheld the Arabian peninsula spread out before us, 
exactly as if we were looking on s raised map of it. The effect 
was very wonderful. I verified each portion of Edppert's chart 
by the help of my compass ; and, in general, I found it correctly 
laid down, with the exception of the Senneh range, which bora 
more continuously, in the north-west, towards the Jebel et Tlh 
than he has described. We could see faintly the mouutaina 
across the Gulf of Akaboh; the gulf itself was not visible. The 
Egyptian mountains were quite distinct. We found traces of a 
rained building at the top, and four seta of Siuaitic inscriptions. 
We made renewed inquiries of the Sheikh of Serbal respecting 
the annual sacrifice of a sheep on one of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, by the Arabs. This question we found some difficulty in 
getting settled, as they were evidently reluctant to talk about it. 
But at length he acknowledged the&ct; and told Mr. Arthot that 
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it took place on one of the neigbbouruig hills l«aj^i«gr down tr 
the Wady Bam. The sheep'B throat is cat, and it is then pre- 
cipitated over the mountain. 



March 29th. — ^We are in the convent of St. Catherine. It is i 
jumbled labyrinthine assemblage of mean bnildings, aD, witii 
their conrts and galleries, in the mined broken appearance ocf 
sees everywhere in Eastern lands. The cliarcli is abont nbecj 
feet long. As for the mosque " towering ^ aloft close to t 
this is a small dilapidated room with a tower in proponios. 
I need not describe the contents of the cliurch, or give its his- 
tory, this has been done so well by Robinson. And I will colj 
add that I made out, with the help of a glass, two Greek inscrip- 
tions on the roof. The first, in the centre — " No man can serr? 
two masters. Ye cannot serve God and Mammon. Strait is die 
gate " — ^was on an open volume held by Onr Lord. The othcr- 
" Behold the Lamb of Grod, which taketh away the sins of dj* 
world:" "He saw the Spirit descending fit)ni heaven lib t 
dove and resting on Him," — ^was on a scroll s ur r ou nding Hia. 
In the apse is a striking representation, apparently in mooic 
of the Transfiguration. There are in the same place some stiszig?. 
grotesque pictures of the final judgment, underneath one of whB 
I made out the parable of the good Samaritan, given identictEj. 
with the exception of two words, rtvd . . . $6K£gc for nc . 
BoKiX vot — ^as in Griesbach's text. . . . • 



On the third day afl;er leaving the convent, we proceeded t^ 
our passage of the Tih. Our sheikh took ns first over sosne 
difficult ground leading up and down several gullies, akor 
one of which we passed, in a north-westerly direction, \r^ 
the Wady Gharabah. We were greatly surprised at meedu 
in this gully with Sinaitic inscriptions. They were not long, buL 
unlike those we had seen before, were carved in the rocL' 



^ We found some more on the BeconddEjof our joomey, after paniBgtke 

Tth. They were tmttm on a laxge isolated nick, standing in the dinctivrf 
MwMn &e MareiUiy Fins and KukhL 
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Immenfie motuids of alluvium rising to the height of 100 feet^ 
and resting on sandstone, were the distingoishing feature of the 
yradj along which we passed to the spot, where we began the 
climbing part of the mountain passage. I must not forget either, 
a beautiful and huge natural arch, through which the deep pure 
blue of the sky looked most exquisite surrounded by its lime- 
stone frame. We were nearly two hours reaching the top of the 
ascent, though Robinson makes the difference of level between 
the two plateaux to be only 1,300 feet. Nearly at the summit 
we came on a vast oyster-bed. Then came in view the Wilder- 
ness of Paran ; and, far stretching on our right hand, in a direc- 
tion almost due north, fhe Ojimeh division of the easterly 
xanges of the Tlh. The desert, covered with stones, is hard 
to the tread, like that between Cairo and Suez. 



Tetra^^ May 6th. — ^We had gained some notion of the ruins, 
in the course of our last iiight^s moonlight walk amidst them ; 
and the general arrangement of the city was at once evident, with 
the help of Laborde's plan. The ruins are not extensive, and 
an instructed eye may take in, at one glance, the whole range of 
them. First, we made our way to the Slk, following upwards 
the direction of the channel, beside which our tent is pitched. 
We passed about twenty tolerably large tombs, having fa9adeSy 
such as one gets a familiar impression of from drawings of the 
place, and all with that square uniformity in the interior, which 
we had noticed on entering the city. We could not help stopping 
at the Khuzneh, on our way along the pass. Certainly, the fresh- 
ness of its aspect is most surprising. You might suppose it had 
been finished last week. As for the shape into which it has been 
cut from the sandstone, which now encloses it as in a frame, every 
one is familiar with that. For a moment there is pleasure in the 
Burprise with which you look on its elaborateness, but only for a 
moment, the tawdriness of the affair is so soon apparent, and ia 
so offensive ; at least, I found it so. There are two square rooms 

^ 7or the ascent of Mount Hor, which we made before going into the 
cxt}r, 8te pp. 83, 84, tup. 
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in the centre, one opening into the other ; and there is one, in a 
wing, on either side of them. Passing up the Sik, we ibond it 
difficult walking amongst the loose stones, Ijiog as in the channel 
of a river. Only in one place could we see clear traces of tie 
ancient pavement. The pass is, in many places, choked vnli 
vegetation, the fig and the oleander being most conspicuons. Os 
the south side Tfe saw, nearly through its whole length, tk 
ancient channel or aqueduct, about four feet from the grouivl, icr 
the conveyance of water into the city ; but I did not notice tlte 
upper one, of which Robinson speaks. Having reached the end. 
and passed under the mjBterious arch, I set myself to look ont 
for the tunnel which has recently been discovered. There iR 
many tombs in the open space on which you emerge on lesfin^ 
the Sik, and, going northwards among them, I found the tasad 
In part it is artificial ; but I should say that the chief portioo is 
a natural hollow in the rock. Its length is 310 feet, itawid^ 
20 feet, and in height it varies from 20 feet to 35 feet. As ve 
were still uninterrupted and minoticed, I ventured some disunee 
onwards beyond the northern entrance of the tunnel, but my pio- 
gress was soon stopped by the thick and tangled trees, still of tbe 
same species as before. In this direction, I have no doubt, fiutlxr 
discoveries will be made. The tunnel is a sign of the tii& 
which formerly passed in this direction ; and we fancied we cooH 
see, through the bushes, glimpses of tombs ; but it was impoeBJlde 
to reach them without the means and appliances of a ** picoeo.'* 
We now retraced our steps backwards into the wady. T^ 
theatre, and the tombs, and temple, in the east side, we faosi 
just as they are described by Robinson and Laborde. Into the oo! 
the front platform of which is raised on arched substructionB, «c 
found it an affair of no small difiiculty and risk to climb. We 
were much surprised by the square, limited, naked unifonnitj 
of the interiors of these tombs or temples — ^for dwellings tbcj 
certainly were not—of which the fa9ades are so impodng- 
Imposing they are in more senses than one. They look filu 
great works, but they ought not to be so called. I beHeve thtf 
the most elaborate of them — e. g. the one on the east side, with ^ 
three rows of pillars — might have been carved out of the piiaUp 
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rock by a skilled band of workmen in two years. Miss Martineaa 
speaks of traces of others being discernible in different parts of 
the wadj. We saw nothing of the kind. The traces she speaks 
of are precisely what we saw in the Wadj Meselgeh, and arise 
from the gradual crumbling awaj of the stone by the weather, 
which marks in the face of it, as the process goes forward, 
fantastic projections and hollows of all kinds, being such as the 
fancy might easily shape into the outlines of buildings. In the 
wady I have named, it was difficult to believe that we were not 
looking on the ruins of a cathedral in one place, and in another, 
on a regular turreted fortification. While we were examining 
the theatre, we were discovered ; and though I was annoyed, I 
could not help even then being amused with the surprised delight 
of the sharp, sinister-looking Arab who found us. It was the 
hunter coming imexpectedly, in the road he was half inclined to 
n^lect, on the prey he most coveted. However, afler some time, 
we managed to secure him for our own purposes, and made him 
guide us up to the £d Deir, the only object of interest we had 
not yet seen. Through turns, and passes, and up steep ascents, 
along high flights of stairs cut out of the solid rock, now im- 
pending himdreds of feet above our heads, now stretching sheer 
downwards into deep abysses, through this toilsome way, which 
seemed to us, exhausted as we were, quite endless, we went on 
till we reached the £d Deir. The same pretentious front, cut out 
of the same soil rock, and the same square interior room — single 
in this instance — ^was our reward for all this labour. The 
strangeness of seeing such a piece of gaudy ostentation in a nook 
on such a height, was all that we found observable in the famed 
£d Deir. . . . Our general impressions respecting Petra 
will appear from what I have just written. I think the accounts 
which travellers have given of it are exaggerated ; but then 
there was no point or object which they specially dwell on that 
we had not already seen, and, in some instances, more advan- 
tageously. Wady Tayibeh is as remarkable for its narrow 
windings, and still more so for the colouring of its rocks (p. 55, 
sup.) Meselgeh is even more extraordinary for the fantastic 
shapes and features into which the stone is cast. As for the 
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iiii^ades, there is notlmig pleasing or wondeifol about them. ISw 
were they nearly so nmnerous as I had been led to exped 
They should be coimted by soores, rather than by hundredi 
The Stk remains; but this is noticeable chiefly on account of is 
length, and this certainly does not exceed one and a quizter 

mile We saw Petra thoroughly, and we ba& 

agreed that it does not deserre its fame. Unconsdooi^. 
travellera have extolled it more than it deserves, on acooom^ a 
I believe, of the difficulty of getting an entrance into it, as 
then of the excitement, occasioned by the annoyances, not ^ 
my the dangers, of the plaoe while they are there. 



TEILM. 

The wild, &ntastic, '^ impish," character of the Aialua 

sceneiy {cfa the road from Assouan to Philas), took ua bj fiu^ 

prise, and this surprise grew into wondering rapture vrh&L x 

the western side, the rocks opened upon one of the most hcblj 

grouped and coloured pieces of scenery we had ever looked on 

The dark hue of the basaltic rocks, contrasted with the aaul- 

fltone around them, and mingled with occasional groups of paliBs: 

here and there an ibis, or a vulture, or a lonely ms^n ; all ^ 

under the Hght of the morning sun, which was strongly castupi 

it, presented the most lovely spectacle that can be imagined. We 

did not come here this morning to witness beautiful aceneiT. 

but this, we all agree, is unquestionably the most beautiful v« 

have ever seen. .... They who have written n^tmoasij 

about the scenery of Phils itself, must have seen it first wha 

the moon softened its ruggedness, and glorified or concealed the 

•qualid '* surroundings " that are about it. . ... Oar 

plan enabled us to understand in a few minutes every part oi 

the rather intricate arrangements of the temple. Looking ist 

the representations of Isis with the infant Horns on her knees. 

the Egyptian *' Madonna and Child," of which vtb found tiro 

examples — we came into a subterranean chamber undemeatH 

the eastern sanotuaiy, into which, with a little diffienltv, m 
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doeended. "It has tlie appearance," as WiHtinsoa says, "of 
bemg intended either hi couoealing the sacred treasure of tihs 
temple, or fbr some artifice connected with superstition, and 
perhi^ with the pnnidiment of thoae who offended Uie majes^ 
of priesthood." .... We ascended the great propylou, 
and the view llience atrtrngly revived «id confinned a though 
which had been suggested in oar morning'B ride oonceniing th«' 
<niginal teacher of the Egyptian architects. This was Borely none 
other Aan Nature herself, if I may so speak. Among the finnta 
into which the huge manes bad been thrown, which we passed in 
the morning, we had seen the very model of Egyptian sphinxm 
and colossi, and broad flat-roofed temples. And, when we looked 
from the propybn, there, right in front of ns, was die very 
ims^ of a seated Bameoes, widi his hands resting on hiv 
fcnees; while, behind, we saw, in another rook gronp, tiie 
model of just snch towers and porticoes as those on which we 
were then standing. The propylons have all many stories or 
chambers, and it is probable that these were the apartments in 
which the priests lived. In leaving the place wa saw the bas- 
rehef of the king beheading " innumerable," or rather thir^-- 
three, captives, which Stanley so jnstly ridicnles. His remarks 
are most just, as well as extremely " well put," about the affto- 
tation of the Ptolemaio " restoreta." One sees it a^tn on tha* 
front of the propylon at Edfoo, in the enormons figure of a king 
about to despatch, with one blow of hia npUfled mace, a civikI 
of victims, whose raised supplicatiDg hands are jnst discernible 
beneath him. I suppose that about the same time elapsed 
between the date of these temples and that of the " pure " 
Egyptian, as now stands between our " restorers " aqd those 
peiiods which give us the " nafcat types " to follow.. 



THEBES. 

. . . . Kamak is not one temple, bnt a group or aggra^ 

gate of temples. I think I dislingnished seven, or ei|^t of 

them, having five distinct avennes, or gateways. This asnmblaga 

of bmldinga stand* within an enclams when perimetex is 
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nearly a mile and a half. The most ancient of them is abott 
the centre; it is of the period of Osirtasen I. Behind dib 
again, t.e. towards the south-east, is the next most andcnt d 
the group, which is an edifice built by Thothmes m.y and is in 
partial preservation, while the earlier edifice in fix)nt of it is 
utterly cast down, and only traceable by means of its nziiiEd 
firagments on the ground. Third in order of antiquity, comfc 
the temple of one of the Amunophs on the north-east; the: 
we have the work of Osiris in the " great hall," and of his sot 
Eameses U., who completed the sculptures of this part of tbc 
building, and added the front court and the piopyla. Nee 
comes the small temple built by the third Raxneses in tk 
south colonnade of the front court, and spoiling its symmecrr 
most efiectually ; then follows the temple on the western side m' 
this same court, by a later Rameses ; the series being completed 
by the remaining temple or temples of the Ptolemaic period^ d 
which we may say that, as there appears to be most unoertaiatr 
about them, so are they of the least importance. Hence it wili 
be seen that this stupendous group, or mass of structures was the 
product of labour extending over more than 1500 j'ears, whidu 
on the largest estimate of English history, is 300 years length 
than we have existed as a nation. This is worth obserring, tc 
dispel a portion of the .bewilderment which must lay hold «' 
eveiy one who comes here, leading one to think, at &»t, tbi 
Kamak was the work of beings greater than men. Bearing b 
mind this surely not imimportant element of time, have we not 
many works in England that infinitely surpass Kamak ? 



.... Our way to the "Tombs of the Kings'* Uy 
through a long gorge or ravine of limestone rock, winding west- 
ward fi*om the northern extremity of the Theban plain. One 
may well call it a glaring solitude, for the painful briiliancr of 
the light on the high, yellow mountain, and the utter loneUnes 
and gravelike silence of the place, are the features in it whidi 
chiefly strike you as you slowly and painfully stumble through ity 
over huge stones that have fallen down upon the paths from either 
side* At the end of about two miles and a haU, you loich the 
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" ^ombs.'* No one, when they were covered up, could suspect 
that thej were there ; and, even now, one of the stnmgest features 
of these strange works, is the ordinary appearance of the open- 
ing into most of them. It is just such an entrance into the rock 
as would be fitting if it led into an unadorned chamber, twenty 
feet square, and nothing more. For what it does open upon no 
description can prepare you. ' We went, of course, first into 
<< Belzoni's Tomb.** This is the chief and most beautiful of the 
twenty-one which have been explored. (Diodorus says that there 
were forty-seven in all ; and that of this number only seventeen 
were open in the times of the Ptolemies.) I can only say 
here of this wonderfiil result of human thought and industry 
—most wonderful in all respects, and not least in this, that, 
when finished, it was closed up, never, it would seem, being 
intended to be looked upon — that it extends 470 feet into 
the solid rock, and is 180 feet in depth below the level at 
which it is entered. This includes a long inclined passage below 
the ''Hall of the Sarcophagus,*' to the bottom of which we 
descended. How much &rther this descent extended no one 
can tell. It is now blocked up at the end by a fallen rock. 
The chamber or saloon of the sarcophagus, called the '' Hall of 
Beauty,** is thirty feet by nineteen; and, when lighted up, is 
seen to be covered, above and on all sides, in an absolute pro- 
digality of art and genius, with the most appropriate sculptures 
and piuntings that can be imagined for a place formed with its 
design. To reach this hall, you pass through eight passages and 
five chambers. Of these chambers, the third is in an unfinished 
state, '' the sculptors not having yet commenced the outlines of 
the figures which the draughtsmen had but just completed." 
But, as I said, the others are covered, as are the walls of the 
passages, with all kinds of funeral designs. Wilkinson gives 

them with perfect correctness The thoughts which 

constantly recur in these symbols are the following: (1) LifSf 
denoted by the figure of Kneph, in his sacred boat; (2) Remem- 
hrancty denoted by the ibis-headed Thoth; (3) Judgment^ by 
Osiris, with his crook and fiail ; and (4) Retrihutionj by Anubis, 
the dog, who stands by to execute speedy judgment on those 

28 
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souls who have not endured the txial. All these, with Thma, 
the goddess of justice, are the special symbols of the tombs, oob- 
tinuallj recurring in all of them. In this of Belzoni's, yoa 8K^ 
moreover, on the pillars of the first hall, the various divinztia 
receiving Osiris after his decease; and in the side chamber, tf 
the end, near the grand hall, there are terrible representadoas d 
horrid tortures inflicted on the reprobate who have not pMod 
the trial before OsiriF. There is also a striking picture in tb 
first hall, of the Egyptian division, into four orders, of the hmsa 
race. But, most of all, I was arrested bj the endless figures of 
serpents, in all forms and sizes, and in every apartment of ^ 
tomb. One, particularly, on the right-hand side of the descend- 
ing passage, struck me as a singular aid in the true interprete- 
tion of the third chapter of Genesis (comp. ScripL St^diOj 
pp. 3, 4). It is of great length, winged, four-legged, and bw 
three heads. I think no one who has seen these serpents ca 
doubt that they were meant for symbols of the angelic intel- 
ligences. .... 

We saw at the end of Bruce^s tomb the picture which Mis 
Martineau says she made out with such difficulty. But two 
other instances of the same representation, and one of them 
much more striking, came under our notice to--day. The one 
I now allude to was in the west tomb. No. 9, belonging to 
Barneses V. There the wicked soul, sent away from the jad^ 
ment-seat of Osiris, under the charge of monkeys, and in ^ 
shape of a pig, is pictured in connection with the judgment- 
seat itself. And near this is the inscription of the *' Dadochw 
of the Eleusinian mysteries, who visited Thebes in the icign 
of Ck)nstantine." In this tomb we also saw a huge, but not 
broken sarcophagus, and the length or course of the yeir 
represented by two long lunar figures strangely shaped, opoo 
the ceiling. No. 14, which we also visited, is chiefly remark- 
able for the use of the Scarabeus (in the picture so well de- 
scribed by Miss Martineau), as an emblem of the union betireo 
earth and heaven. Besides these, we looked into other toinbe^ 
but they did not present any features worthy of special nole; 
and though wondexful| merely as excavations, and finr their om- 
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menta, yet they will not bear comparison 'with those already 
named, which are numbered 17, 11, and 9. It is well worthy 
of remark that all the paintings and sculptures of these tombs 
'* where the kings of the nations, even all of them, lie in glory, 
each in his own house " must have been executed by torch-light. 
It was an excesaive strain upon the mind to attempt the exami- 
nation of them in one day, as we were forced to do ; and we 
felt relieved from a great toil when it was over. 

In the old temple palace of Quoomeh the three things worthy 
of remaik are: — (1) The triads in which the gods present them- 
selves, an arrangement of them so common that at present my 
impression is, that it is invariable; (2) The ark-procession, 
the shrine being borne by twelve priests (Joshua iii. 6), of 
which also one sees many instances ; and (3) The offerings of 
posterify to their glorified ancestry amongst the gods. — ^That this 
temple was bmlt also as a pslace is the fact which gives a 
clue to the uses of the many side-chambers which it contains. 
. • . . Hence we went to the tombs of the Assaseef, where 
some of the priests were buried. We penetrated to the veiy end 
of the large one described by Wilkinson, and this, considering 
we had to pass and repass a dangerous mummy-pit of unknown 
depth, and had to endure an almost insupportable stench from 
the immense flocks of bats that dashed themselves against us, 
was not an easy achievement. This tomb goes 380 feet direct 
into the solid rock ; its linear dimensions, including the side- 
passages, are one-sixth of a mile (about), and it covers one 
acre and a quarter of ground. It waa " the tomb of a wealthy 
church dignitary,'* but of what period is uncertain. Here we 
justified on the spot the assertions for which I remember hear- 
ing Buckingham ridiculed ; and, looking on the innumerable 
hieroglyphics that cover the walls of this tomb, we agreed 
that '' if every soldier in the French army had been turned 
into an artist, they could not (in three years) have taken 
copies of the figures'* which are represented on the walls of 

this, and the other tombs we have examined. 

But I was more interested in the next member of the group, 
though in respect of size it is inconsiderable. Its date is the 

28—2 
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rizth century B.C., and it represents Egyptian society and moda 
of life as they existed in the time of Jeremiah. We saw glas- 
blowerSy curriers, wheelwrights, coach-makers, boat-builders, ia 
the pictures of this tomb, working at their trades as they do not. 
But the two things which most interested us were: — (1) tk 
-representations of the potter at his work (Jeremiah xriiL 1-4]; 
and (2) the scales in which money was weighed to the seCir 
on the completion of a purchase (Jeremiah zxxii. 9, 10'. 
These tombs of the Assaseef are remarkably distinguished bjcie 
ostentatious approaches which led to them, whereas the kiosi 
tombs were so plain as to be quite unnoticeable oatsde. 
Whether this &ct marks '' priestly arrogance and pride," cr 
simply a later date, I cannot tell ; the fsLct itself is most con- 
spicuous. And here, in leaving those of the tombs which ire 
remarkable for their religious S3rmbols, let me refer speciallj to 
Ezekiel yiii. 7-12, which wonderfully describes the places then- 
selves, and the means of entering them. In going hence, it ve 
did, past the mummy-pits, we had the very picture of Ezeki^s 
'< valley of dry bones " before us, just as it is described in His 
d7th chapter. 



MEliPmS. 



The approach to the Sphinx down the inclined plane, and kng 
flights of steps that were formerly on the east face leading totiie 
avenue of the temple, which then stood beneath • its strange jet \ 
solemn visage, — must have been most impressive. But all is now j 
covered over with sand, so that no traces of either plane, or i 
steps, or avenue, are visible. How strange that, in their acconn: | 
of the Pyramids, neither Herodotus nor Diodoros mentions the " 
Sphinx I And yet not stranger than that Pliny, though he 
describes the eruptions of Vesuvius, should say nothing oi 
Pompeii and Herculaneum being overwhelmed thereby. Bu; 
these examples should make controversialists very wary touching 
arguments from negative evidence. 

.... At Sakkarah they took ns into an extensive ifaii | 
pit Here and there, in eveiy direction, the galleries extended^ 
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bayitig frequent niches, or corea, in them, where these birds, 
bandaged, and in poU, were piled and pocked up in numbers 
that one is afraid to give one's impressions of. Yet I will say 
that " millions " was the term that naturally ocourred to us. 
We broke open leveral of the jars to find, if we could, one perfect 
mummy ; but black dnat, or crumbling bones, was all that t«, 

could meet with Hence we donkeyed on, over deep 

white, sparkling sand, with the yellow range of hills before us, 
and over and through layers of human bones and mummy 
Bwathings — a death desert, of a truth — until we came to the 
Apis Ht, excavated about three years and a half ago, by U. 
Uarriette. It formed part of the temple of Seropis, where the 
apis mummies were deposited. Probably it is the last of Egypt'a 
wonders we shall explore, and my impression is that it is certainly 
among the greatest. Let this appear from the following dimen- 
sions. After gomg through an entrance, as little significant of the 
wonders it leads to as the entrance to Belzoni'a tomb, you come 
into an antechamber 50 feet long, and stretching to die north. 
Thence, turning westwnrds, a long passage (of 180 feet, by 15 
feet, and about 12 feet high) conducts you to the interior of the 
tomb. Here passages of immense extent, and which it was im- 
possible to measure, on account of the accumulation of rubbish 
by which they are choked up, stretch in every direction. On 
either side of them, and with narrow spaces between each, are 
large galleries (36 feet long, 15 and 18 feet high) in which are 
deposited huge sarcophagi, of dark polished granite, having, in 
some instances, inBcriptiona within them. Each sarcophagus la 
12 feet long, 8 feet high, and 15 inches thick. The hd,. which 
slopes firom the centre, where it is 3 feet ia thickness. Is, in 
every instance, pushed about 15 inches on one side, so as to 
give room for examination, and plunder of the contents inude. 
We counted 24 of these sarcophagi, and 31 galleries. In 
the second passage there is another sarcophagus, led appa- 
rently, on its way to its destined place inside, and not yet 
polished; itt lid is lying on the floor of the antechamber through 
which you enter the tomb. It appeared to us that there is 
a much larger amount of space excavated in this " sepulchre of 
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the bulls,** than eren m the tomb of Petomenap at Thebes; and 
this, I belieye, is the result of the measTzrements which hxn 
been most accurately taken. Mr. Lieder tells me that Marnette, 
the discoverer of this wonderful place, found in it the most 
eontinuous record of Egyptian periods that has yet been xnec 
with, and the names also of Pharaohs, eren in tJie eighfieeoth 
dynasty, of whom there is no other mention. It ia really moi 
wonderful of all that, on coming outside, vrith a full impreBDOB 
upon one of all this subterranean splendour and Tastneai^ joi 
see no indication of it on the surface of the sandy pbuns— 
notlung that could suggest even a conjecture of what is bdoii. 
Tou naturally think, accordingly, as you go aioog, may dicR 
not be equal marrels hidden beneath us at this moment! 
. • . But the day's toil in this joum^ is ao ezoesBive^ thit 
one has little inclination to meditate very profoundly- ; so, pasmg 
tiie brick pyramids of Dashoor and Sakkarah^ we joomejed on 
across a bng stretch of corn-fields covering ^e site ^ when old 
Memphis stood,** until we came to the&llen statue of "Rsmfsni E 
There he lies, his profile so distinct that the expression of Ins 
&oe — and it is soft and pleasing — b plainly disoesmible. Ndff 
him we saw fragments of other statues, it may be of the i^av 
Colossus, and of the smaller figures which stood near him- Be 
marks the sight of the great Memphis temple of Pthah or Yulctf} 
near which, Herodotus says, these statues stood. 



THK END. 
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